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Tue Pitertmace, a Drama. By the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 


In this number of the “‘ Hore Ger- 
manice,” we propose to give some ex- 
tracts from THE PitcRIMAGE, a ro- 
mantic drama by the Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué, who has been intro- 
duced to our readers by Mr Gillies’s 
beautiful translation of one of his 
Kleine Romane. Our present extracts 
are transcribed from the papers of an- 
other friend. 

For the purpose of explaining the 
passages we select, it is only necessary 
to state, that Tuurine, an old knight, 
feeling the approach of death, suffers 


much from the accusations of con- 
science, and thinks that his only 
chance of salvation ds on the 
ag f of a pilgrimage to the 

oly Land; the journey presenting 
too many difficulties to himself ir his 
infirm state of health, he wishes to 
transfer it to one of his two sons. The 
circumstances which occasion the fa- 
ther’s remorse, and the reasons which 

revent the sons from at first com y- 
ing with his wishes, are explained in 
our extracts. 


Scene—a Wood. 
Enter Fionvs,-( Thuring’s younger son.) 


Forth wandering with thee, rich light of morning, 
Who now, in glory, o’er the wood of firs 
Dost rise, and brighten into living gold 


The vaporous clouds, I tread 


And lonely valley—sweet seclu 


n this loved 
haunt, 


Which none intrudes on!—My sick father still 
Is slumbering,—fearful dreams stand round his bed, 
Disquieting his rest, and torturing me, 


The constant witness of his 
But every creature has its | 
And every 


The bee, who revels here ‘mong 


Voluptuously, will soon, fati 


‘onies.— 
to bear, 
creature has its source of comfort.— 


umed flowers 


hard task ? 


A burthen’d labourer, to her py cell.— 
of thy 


Why, Florus, then complain 


bore og tang Med pours of consolation— 
njoyments refr languid spirit 

In the blest hours of one tare morn. 

Now, master, deeply loved, ah! linger not ;— 
The castle’s far away,—the hour’s at hand 


That wakes my father from his 


spectral dreams,— 


Ah, master ! thou whose dear. society 


re-animates me, linger not. 


Vo. IX. 


2P 
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How shall I call thee ? should I sing thy song, 
The fearful ballad of “ the Guest Betray'd,” 
Thou would’st perhaps then come, but come in anger— 
Displeased with him who ventured to repeat 
That serious secret to the woods ;—how angry — 
Thou wast, when first I overheard the words, 
And said’st, that only. by. thy ear and voice 
‘ Such sounds ought ever to be heard or utter’d ; 

But still the song deep in my memory 
Remain’d, exciting strange mysterious horror, . 
And my heart, while it shudder’d, felt that fear 
Gave an increased delight ;—ah, linger not, 
Dear master !— What? can I endure the want 
Of thy society ? live even one day, 
Unheard the charm of thy sweet solemn voice ?— 
Unfelt the pleasures of alternate song ?— 
This shall I suffer ?>—never—I will venture—— 


On the battlements ’tis sweet to stand, 
In the morning beam or the evening dew ; 
For the eye can range o’er wooded land, 
And meadow green, and water blue. 


Hither the King hath led his guest— 
His guest, who sought for shelter here, 
Confiding to the King, his friend, 
The keeping of his gold and gear. 
My guest look over the battlements — 
k out, as far as you can see, 
You hear below the waters flow, 
And the maiden singing merrily. 
. The guest did—— 
Anronivs. (entering) 
No more of this! Who bids thee sing my song ? 
Flor. Master ! 
Ant. Now thou art trembling—now thy cheek grows pale ;— 
What childish folly to awake the wrath 
That makes thee. shudder in such pain ! 
Flor. Yes! yes! 
*Tis true I shudder—do but look upon me; 
Even with those fiery eyes—oh ! far more soon 
Would I beneath their glow consent to wither, 
To crumble into dust, than home return 
Without beholding thee.—O noble spirit! 
To conjure and to call thee up before me, 
I used a daring spell,—and thou hast come 
In wrath—but thou hast come, and all my wish 
Is satisfied. 
Ant. Rash boy ! who thus will hazard 
And throw away, by juvenile impatience, 
The object of his passionate desire— 
Lose it for ever, sooner than sustain 
An hour's delay. To-day the woods are throng’d 
With many an ardent follower of the chase ; 
Thy song might well be heard—and such a song 
Which to the rocks I scarcely could confide,— 
Some one may place himself to watch thy steps, 
To overhear thy words, 


( Sings.) 








Flor. Oh, fear it not. 
They deem me a reserved and distant boy, 
Not worth a thought—scarce good enough to tend 
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My father’s bed of sickness—in the feats 
hunting, or of horsemanship, I’m nothing! 

Ant. You know them not :—if a man haunts the woods, 
Deserts th’ amusements of his school <.:sociates, 
Forms friendships with old trees, i ayers . @ song 
To idle conversation, soon a crow ; 

Will follow him,—they not alone deride 

Him, but become continual spies upon 

His every motion ;—if thy rashness brings 

A throngvof busy followers thus to trace 

My steps, oh ! dearly—dearly as I love thee, 
My child! we yet must part, to meet no more! 

Flor. Ah! spare such threats. 

Ant. Oh, this would be a fine discovery!— . 
Thuring’s romantic son found all alone 
Among the mountains with this grey old man, 

These verses on his lips,—’tis not enough 

That this vain chattering may expose my life, 

But peace of mind, bought with such difficulty, 

Is scared away for ever.—No! in vain 

Would’st thou: beseech me then ; I could not meet 

These waves of trouble. Sooner than endure 

What I foresee, we should for ever part. 
* * * 7 

Flor. Ah! why thus tortnre me with fears like these? 

Why pain thyself by such severity ? 

Here in the lonely forest none can hear us— 
E’en I myself, I know thee not—thy songs 
Alone are mine,—thy converse, that restores 
Health to my heart ; O let me listen, therefore, 
Now to some song of thine, or story old, 

That may re-animate my fear-scared spirits ; 
Then wilt thou speak of elevating science, 

And how the ingenuous mind should seek its depths. 
Charm’d by thy words divine, I bear away 

In memory each dear and treasured thought, 
Fair flowers to cheer the thorny wastes of life. 

Ant. Sit down beside me, then, on this green sod ; 
Oh, it relieves me from the weariness 
Of solitude, recalls me ‘into life, 

Thus to instruct thee in the tales of old, 
The wisdom breathing in the minstrel’s song ; 
Then listen. —— 
Irwin, Thuring’s elder son, (unseen.) 
Winfred, Winfred ! 

Ant. Ha! the voice 
Of a huntsman in the woods, and near! 

Flor. My brother’s; 

At times he here pursues the chace, and Winfred, 
The husband of the beautiful Verena, 

Is his companion on the mountain heights ; 

Be not disturb’d at this, my dear, dear master. 

Ant. And a young warrior know it ? 

Irwin. (unseen.) Farewell, Winfred, 
A pleasant journey. 

Ant. All is over now, 

This vale no longer is a solitude. 
Irwin. (From a rock above.) Ha! yonder in the copse-skreen see 
my brother! 
And close to him, is that the mountain-fiend, 
With his long hoary beard? This makes all plain ; ¢ 
From that direction came the song, with which 
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The forest rang.--- Your pardon, my good brother 
A few steps off, the rock is not too steep, 


And them I have your secret. 


( He. passes on.) 

Ant. See’st thou, new? 

Thou foolish idle boy—Ah! see’st. thou now, 
Thy thoughtless act has parted us for ever— 
For ever. 

Flo. Master, master, leave me not. 

Ant. I must—I fear I must ; it grieves me sorely ; 
Farewell—thou never wilt behold me more ! ( Ezit. 

Flo. And was he then in earnest? No! oh, no! 
The storm will threaten oft in sultry days, 

Yet away uninjuring ; yea, at times 
Soliton the jae pe ; thus thou, dear master, 
Would’st terrify me now, but not arse 

Irw. Where is he gone, that spectre old and gray ? 
Vanished ?—air melted into air ! 

Flo. Alas, 

Vanished ! 

Irw. And is it this that makes thee mournful ? 

Filo. You came, dear brother, at an ill-timed moment. 

Irw. A pretty secret this to guard so closely: ; 

Our father torturing us to go as pilgrims 

To Palestine; you still refuse to go ; 

I thought a pretty girl was in the case, 

But here I find you ting, side by side, 

With an old, dull, ill-humour’d fool, who flies 

Into his bushes to conceal himself. 

Flo. Nay, speak not thus; I will not listen to it. 

Irw. Why, this sounds well. How long is’t. since you've learn’d 
This loud and passionate language? My fine fellow, 

That baby-arm, it terrifies me not. 

# lo. What mean you? art thou not my brother? Yet 
Thy skill in arms, thy fame for knightly deeds, 
Were no restraint to me, if holy anger 
Seized me. 

Irw. Well, when it comes, we're ready for it. 

But tell me now, why do you thus resist 

This pilgrimage ? You'll meet with, in the East, 
I should imagine, woody vales enough, 

And good old gentlemen with long gray beards. 

Flo. My dear, dear brother, cease this ridicule ; 
And I entreat thee, never to betray 
In merry mood, or random conversation, 

What thou just now hast seen ;—that ‘old man 
(1 know no more of him,, than that morning 
We meet, to enjoy the stillness of the wood, 

And the delight of song,) has taught me much 
That other masters strive in vain to teach, 

The high ennobling. art of poetry. 

Each chooses for himself some guide in life, 

And he is mine. Oh! tear me not from him! 
Divorced from him, I think I could not live. 
Here will I stay, and nurse my dying father ; 
The joys of battle, and the chace be thine 

Be thine our steeds, our armoury. 

Zrw. Oh, yes! 

Because your woman heart would tremble at them. 

Flo. Irwin, I too am Thuring’s genuine son. 

Irw. Then prove it; shew thyself a warrior. 
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Flo. Why, I should think a mind like thine,-delighted . 
With bold adventures, would. enjoy a journey ' 

Into the land of Morning; 
Irw. What can’st thou 
Know of such feelings with your housewife heart > 
Flo. Ah! brother, thou art cruel, quarrelsome. 
Farewell, then, thou hast sent me mournful home ; 
I go te nurse my father—fare thee well. 
Irw. How mild he is—ah! patdon me, dear boy, . 
In me my father’s stormy passions rise. 
But thou, whose heart reflects the piety 
And meekness of our sweet dead mother’s spirit, 
Ah! bear with me.. My own ! my Florus. (Embracing him. 
Flo. Tears, Irwin? thow in tears ? 
Irw. Fie wie 9 them not, wt 
The passions that are torturing my si 
O, woe is me, for I am driven along 
Where ruin beckons me ; and with a smile 
So sweet, expressive of such love, allures me, 
That Sin seems something bright and beautiful, 
And Suffering for such cause, even enviable ! 
Filo. I hear your words, but understand them not— 
Words in a foreign tongue, they-—— 
Irw. Happy bey, 
Ah ! never learn it. Passion’s language soon 
Is taught ; we lisp the sounds with ease ; the lessons, 
Soon understood, can never be forgotten— 
Never forgotten, though the heart should sigh 
Eagerly for oblivion. 
Flo. Brother, brother ! 
Irw. Is Winfred not my friend? my fellew-soldier ? 
Is not his bride a consecrated image ? 
Flo. Who said she was not? 
Irw. And to me he leaves her ; 
Confides her to my eare ; sets out upon 
A distant j , leaving me the guardian 
Here of his castle, and of his Verena. 
Oh ! that he were return’d, this conflict over, 
This struggle between Virtue, Friendship, Passion, 
This agony that tortures, yet delights me— 
Oh! that the victory were won, and yet-— 
Farewell. (Exit. 
Filo. What can he mean? these words, these starts, 
Rapture and Fear? I can’t conceive his meaning ! 
(Exit in the opposite direction. 


Scense—A chamber in Tuurtne’s Castle. 
Thur. (Coming out from a side door.) Ho! Florus, Florus, still these 
evil dreams 


Come baek and terrify my senses. Florus, 
Chase them away. Ho! Florus, where is he? 
He hears me not ; the empty vaults re-echo 

My voice; what—-gone—gone out, to amuse himself. 
Ah! Thuring, desolate old man, thy cares 

Are well id ; two sons thou hast brought up, 
Two dutiful sons, who, when the question is 

Of my salvation, which this pilgrimage 

Would render certain—love their home, forsooth, 
So well, wn! would not live if absent from it, 
Attach’d as branches to the parent tree. 

But let the arch glance of a merry eye, 

Or war, or tournament, attract the one, 
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Or let an old song catch the other's fancy, 
The castle-hearth is soon abandon’d then. 


Take care, lest these my cruel sufferin 
Draw down from yt e lips a father’s curse ; 


And this, as oft of old has been experienced, 
Will weigh you down with horror to the grave, 
And from the grave to hell—hell—hell ! 
Cursed word ! 





Hark, was not that a low light step 
Upon the stairs, that lead to the dark chamber ? 

t, if ’twere he !/—fool—ghosts glide noiselessly, 
And yet, there’s many an old true tale, that tells 
How the dead body shakes his white dry limbs 
To terrify the murderer. Florus, Floruas— 

They leave me all alone, Oh! take my life, 
Torture me not with this prolong’d suspense, 
Dread object of my fear ! come let me venture, 
Supported on my staff, to reach the door 

ch separates me from my tortures. 

Again that step—it sounds more heavily. (Bursting open the door. 
Hurra ! what art thou? 
Ant. God of mercy, save me ! 
Thur. It prays. 
Ant. Poor phantom-haunted, sick, old man ; 
And is it thou? 
Thur. Antonius, come nearer, 
I’m all alone. 
Ani. Old man, you frighten’d me. 
Thur. Yes! yes! you shrank, and trembled at my sight. 
Ant. How could I but be terrified? thy cries 
Expressed insanity and agony - 
Of conscience—this might make a pure heart shudder. 
Thur. Where wast Gee going? why with such a light, 
And stealing step, did you glide by the door? 
Ant. Poor man, I dreaded to disturb thy sleep. 
Thur This is derision ; then thou callest me poor ; 
Me—me—this castle’s powerful master ; me 
Thy patron—th tor—who conceals thee 
Even from his children ; at thy strange desire, 
Shelters the perpetrator of a crime, 
God only knows how great ; for in thy heart 
Some crime must be concealed, else why this strict 
And jealous secrecy? deny it not. 
Ant. Pure am I in the eye of God. 
This to i pt > 
is torturing con ent! 
Ant. Ask me not. 
This secrecy but gratifies your wishes ! 


From the continuance of this dialogue, we learn, that in return for the shel- 
ter, and concealment afforded to Antonius, Thuring,whose conscience reproaches 
= = a murder of — the a a uest, — on his client’s ag 

i r him, by prayer and penance, us endeavouring to appease 
spit of Lother, which he is persuaded continues to haunt him. 


Thu. But thou should’st pray, pray zealously, unceasingly. 
Instead of this, thou loiterest away 
The morning hours, in menbliog through the forest. 
Ant. This will no longer be the case. Alas! 
_ That I should say, no longer. 
Thu. Let me know 
Thetruth—speak out—does not the shade of Lother 
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Still walk in that.dark chamber ? Thou art shuddering ! 
Hast thou? thou must have seen him ; for thy features 
Of his, methinks, have caught the stern expression, 
And mirror his with horrible resemblance. 
Go—go—into that dread and lonely chamber. 
Let me not see again that face of his !— 
Go! I conjure thee, go ! 
Ant. Peace be with thee. (Exit. 
Thu. The gaze of this mysterious man at times 
Affects me with s e terror ; and a word— 
Tis wonderful—a little word from him— 
«© Peace be with thee,”—A common phrase like this— 
Said with that tone, will give me again, 
My health of spirit, will restore my life— 
Ha! Florus comes! Quick bolt the door at once ! 
(He belts the door through which Antonius. has gone out) 


Enter Fiorvs. 


Thuring (to himself.) Oh! how this beautiful and blooming face, 
Reflecting every motion of the spirit, , 
Reminds me of the days that have gone by !— 
I too was gay, and innocent as he ; 
1 too had nothing to conceal. . It seems 
When I behold him, as if I myself 
Came, in the brightness of my better days, 
Here to reproach the gray old man with crimes 
Done in the melancholy interval ! 
Florus. My father, only tell me in what way 
To lighten of their load the dreary hours ; 
To make thee cheerful,—shall I pray ? or sing? 
Or read some old romance? or chronicle 
Of days that —— 
Thu. Woe is me, my son, far more 
Than prayer, or song, romance, or chronicle, 
One word—that one word I’ve so oft demanded— 
One word from thee, said from thy heart. sincerely, 
“ I goa pilgrim to Jerusalem,” 
Will please thy father—save thy father’s soul. 
Wilt thou refuse me ? 
Flo. Let me ask my father, 
Does the old warrior hate his peaceful son 
So much, as thus o’er sea and land to banish him ? 
Thu. Oh think not thus! my dear, dear son, best staff 
Of my old age ; but where does Irwin rove? 
Flo. Sir Winfred has set out on a long journey, 
And left in Irwin’s charge his wife.and castle. 
Thu. Winfred’s a fool! 
Flo. A fool say you, to trust 
The friendship of the honourable Irwin ? 
Thu. Why think yourself—Verena loveliest 
Of women—lIrwin the most valiant knight. 
Flo. What mean you? 
Thu. Can you not conceive? *Tis this 
That makes your brother to his native land 
Thus constant. 
Flo. How? to guard his friend’s effects ? 
Thu. Oh tranquil, clear, unsullied stream! my Florus, 
Why wilt thou not in pious pilgrimage, 
Now in the fragrant time of Pudding youth, 
With ardent bosom, seek the holy grave ? 
» 


* * * * 
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Flo. Each man has-some one object of pursuit, 
Which wins his love, to which his heart impels him, 
With force, that -will not be opposed, to which 
He eagerly devotes his faculties, 

And lavishes his thoughts delightedly 

On the dear idol :—Poetry to me 

a thus been consecra Ne mon ~~ heart 

Like a pervading ion, claims the homage 

Of al iy ofte no it not dispell'd mae 
My father ! n hath my ispell’ 

Thy savage doom ; ensh iia aah it soothed 
Thy senses, lulling thee to sweet oblivion, 

iffusing its own ic dreams around thee : 
Such, father, is the of poetry 
In every place where there is man to feel. 

Thro the wide world the soother’s voice is felt, 
And me the charmer call’d, and me she summon’d ; 
And while with timid eye and heart confused, 
Unable to interpret my own feelings, 
I around me, doubtful, diffident, 

ere met me an old, pious, worthy man, 
Affectionate and ch ; he became 
My master, taught me the loved 

song—instructed me how man should seek 
And learn to know his God! Many a rich tale 
He told—delightful narratives to hear, 
Flowing so sweetly from those reverend lips ! 
Oh, father, tear me not from him ; in truth, 
I feel my conduct different on the days 
I speak to him. Then am I mild and good ; 
Unsteady, languid, harsh, dissatisfied, 
When I have miss’d the old man’s company. 
’Tis said, that in man’s purest thoughts there is 
Some evil —_—. This he drives away. 
Nothing unholy can endure his presence. 
Let me each morning seek the lonely valley ; 
Find there the balm that heals the soul. Thus, father, 
ao affections, and his happiness, 
Will be secured. 

Thu. Ha! ha! and this is Virtue ! 
=~ poor nae boast of—here is one whose wishes 
And outwar ing speak of purity, 

And yet the devil is living in ob beet, 
As in all other men’s. 

#ilo. You chide me, father, 

’Tis but a moment since you spoke with praise ; 
And praise and blame—so given—alike perplex me. 

Thu. I have not blamed thee, boy—I blame mankind_ 
How they do speak of crime, (for thus they call it) 
i _~ who = -_ understand what's meant 

an allusion to the transgression, 
(P scare should call it by so harsh a name, ) 

© the least rashness, thou wilt say that Evil 
Dwells in thy heart! Ye all are hypocrites. 

Flo. No, father! Of this rashness, as you call it, 
I pee bee nor feel I self-convi 
7 g, the thought of which should stain 
My cheek with shame ; but in the book of God 

e read, that man:is fallen. 

Thu. The book of God! 

Ay, thus the monks, your master hypocrites 
ill talk. And is it there you skreen yourself? 
8 





Caug. 
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We are forgetting, however, that a great portion. of the play is still before 
us, and we must unwillingly confine our extracts from this scene to a few sen- 
tences more. On Florus’s continuing to maintain the natural depravity of the 
heart of man, Thuring congratulates himself on not being naturally worse 
than others, and represents his crimes as being tliose of all men, which, in his 
case, owing to accidental circumstances, were more fully developed. 
























































Ay, tis those old chaotic elements 
-mix’d in man’s original formation, 
That are forever raving. They deform 
The purest soul —cloud even the heart of Florus. 
Within, within the train is laid ; and if 
The lightning from abroad should come, Oh who, 
Who can resist it? Kindling thoughts are changed 
To fiery acts ; and this is accident. 
Oh, we are all the same—alike in nature ; 
Essentially alike ; guiltless or guilty— 
Let none of woman born abhor his brother ! 
The son of God upon the cross hath died 
For us ; and to his grave a pilgrimage 
Atones for all ; I am too old and weak ; 
Then journey in my stead, my dearest son. 
But, why I urge the point so anxiously, 
I should inform thee—listen to my crimes ! 
Flor. Oh! speak not, I entreat thee. 
Thu. I must tell 
This tale of crime, or rather misery— 
The evil of my nature was call’d forth, 
By accident, to light—the light of hell ! 
Condemn me not, thy heart is not secure, 
Its wicked will may ripen into act— 
The fiend may make his habitation there. 
A friend came hither from a distant land, 
~ One whom I loved and valued, and whose love 
Had well been proved—companions we had been 
In youth’s gay ona. ita sae he did come, 
And faint, and follow’d close by murderous foes— 
Came to his old friend’s home to seek for refuge ; 
Oh, how the gates flew open to receive him ! 
Oh, how they closed against his hot pursuers ! 
His mind, that would not bend to man’s controul, 
His language free, his proud and princely bearing, 
Drew down in vengeance on that noble head 
The curses of the Church, the Empire’s ban— “ 
He brought with him a heavy sum of gold, 
With which, in days to come, in happier days, 
He hoped to build once more his fallen castle, 
That gold was laid for safety in my chamber— 
The devil made his bed upon that gold, 
I saw him lying there and grinning at me— 
Shrink not with horror yet-—what crime was yet 
Committed, Florus? that is yet to come. 
Oh, Florus, if hereafter you should build 
A castle, build it not too high, nor place it 
Above the steep and rugged precipice ; 
For, on the cold and scaring heights, the brain 
Will whirl ; and while it whirls, the evil spirit 
Unseen wheels round in the same giddy circle, 
And if one chance to go there with a friend ——— 
Flo. Oh, father, but you did not go! 


Vou. IX. 
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Thuring completes the confession of his guilt, which closes the scene. The 
next is in the garden of Winfred’s castle. ile Irwin is expressing his love 
to Verena, a SS a the death of her husband, who 


by a bear. 
SECOND ACT. 


Scene—A Valley near Thuring’s Castle. 
Tuunine sitting ona rock, Inw1n standing before him. 


Thu. Well, welt! whate’er they say of rhyme and song, 
And sound of harp, and how the poet's art 
Subdues the soul of man through all the world, 

The sword is still the noble’s proper weapon, 

His only honourable ornament ! 

Why, what are all these pretty lullabies 

Of Florus’s, compared with the delight 

That I receive from such a sight as this ? 

My son array’d in splendid arms—the colours 
our old family once more display’d— 

And at thy heels the tinkling spurs of gold— 

In yonder copse the itupatient war-horse panting, 

Gazing with eager eye towards thee, as longing 

To bear his princely master to the battle— 

Even I savelll, as thou didst lead me hither, 

Felt in my veins again the heroic blood 

Burning—the frost of age dissolved away, 

When I but touched thy warrior arms—the thoughts, 

Whose horrid presence wither’d me, are gone— 

Thou art, indeed, old Thuring’s genuine son ! 

Irw. Thus be it ever, father—may thy youth 

Return, restored in thy son’s deeds of glory— 

And every morning shall this well-knit arm 

Win for thy brow another wreath of honour. 

Life thus made happy—and when life is over, 

The high-arched vault, where we must lie at last, 

Hung round with shields, which tell of high achievements, 
And many a well-won banner proudly streaming. 

Thu. Would death were come! but, oh! beyond the grave 
There is a land that rings not with the fame 
Of warriors ! where none speak of shield or standard— 
Irwin, Eternity in hell is long— 

Fearfully long—long inexpressibly ! 

Irw. © prays more piously than gentle Woman ? 
Is there a saint, whose voice Heaven hears more soon 
Than the effusions of a female heart, 

Breathing in tender prayer ?—thou hast no daughter— 
Oh, let me give a daughter to thy house, 

One who, with violence of burning prayer, 

Will open heaven to thee ! 

Thu. And ’twas for this 
That thou to-day didst offer me thine arm— 

For this invitedst me to breathe the air 
Of the cold morn—for this didst flatter me— 
Is Winfred’s widow this selected daughter ? 


is very opportunely ki 


Thuring makes the ‘ormance of the pilgrimage to the Holy Land by 
Irwin the condition of ee to the pro i wad ; and the ot equall 
determined, leaves Thuring, expressing his resolution never to undertake suc 
a journey, till Verena becomes his wife, or he has wept over her grave. ‘The 
next. scene introduces Verena. 


6 
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Verena, (not observing Thuring). Whisper not thus reproach~ 
ingly, ye branches ! 

Gaze not on me with such a conscious look, 
Ye wildflowers of the wood! The tall grass seems, 
As the breeze comes, with an upbraiding voice, 
To speak of me! How is it that every thi 
Seems still distinctly eying, “ Irwin—Irwin,” 
Repeating always the loved dreaded name— 
And m emt echoes it perp 

Oh, Winfred ! from thy cold and narrow bed 
A , and chill this frantic feverish passion— 
Ghost of the dead, arise! and from the world, 
Drive to the pensive solitary cloister 
Thy wife, unfaithful to thy memory— 
Force from those burning lips a binding vow 
Inviolable—immure me in the darkness, 
The dungeon dreariness of the cold convent— 
Compel me, for my soul shrinks back in horror 
Irresolute—my sinful bosom feels 
Too deep, too tender love for the young hero, 
The beautiful Irwin. 


Thuring appears, reproaches Verena bitterly, and succeeds in affecting her 
imagination so much, that she at last consents to gratify him, by taking mea- 
sures to ha¥e it believed that she has died, and by remaining a prisoner in his 
castle. She thus hopes to eScape the passion of Irwin, and live more entirely 
separated from the world, than she could be in a convent. Thuring, by this 
means, secures the performance of the pilgrimage, and also has the advantage 
of Verena’s prayers in addition to those of Antonius. He is, however, mortified 
by the determination of Florus, who, now that he has lost his master, is as eager 
for the pilgrimage, as he was before averse to it. The father, whose wishes wquid 
be fully gratified by the pilgrimage of one of his sons, is unable to prevail on 
either of them to relinquish the pursuit. 


Thuring to Florus. I must confess to thee, my son, that oft, 
Oft as I wish’d this pilgrimage of thine— 
And ’twas my theme by day,—and when I slept, 
Dreams mock’d me with its vain accomplishment— . 
Oft as I blamed thy lingering, thy refusal— 
Yet now, when I behold thee standing here, 
Prepared for travel, ’tis with grief I gaze 
Upon my son—with heaviness of heart— 
And shall I lose thee—thee, who still hast been 
My gentle, kind, unweariable attendant— 
Thee, the reflected image of my youth! 
And shall I lose thee, and survive, my Florus? 
Flo. Hast thou not said that thou art apprehensive 
For thy soul’s dear salvation? that thy hope 
Was rested on this pilgrimage ? 
Thu. There my own weapon hast thou turn’d against me ; 
Well, be it so! I lose thee, then, my Florus ! (Embracing him. 
Flo. Oh, father, if thou always wert so mild ! 
- —— cannot be ; nase may strive !— 
ell often whispers me in gloom vapour, 
And often will it rave tea art 
And then my wild eyes kle with strange fire, 
And then my lips are loud with blasphemy .— 
Go then, my son, redeem thy father’s soul : 
Pure effluence from a source impure—Oh, fly ! 
Seek in the east the glorious morning beams! 
This curse that tortures me convert to blessings ! 
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Irwin enters, alludes to Verena’s death, and announces his intended journey. 


Irw. Then to the Holy Land we both will go, 
But not together—Warrior and Pilgrim 
Would only prove unsuitable companions. 
Let him, if so he loves, in palmer-weeds 
Wander through foreign lands! In such a dress, 
In such demure and pensive guise, I would 
Go mad.— Farewell, I follow my own way ! 


Thu. Irwin, my dear, my first-born son, oh, go not! 


Irw. Here to remain! to see of Winfred’s castle 
The dear-loved battlements !—to rove the woods 
In solitude, where I was wont to meet her 
Lingering till I came! on every bank 
To weep upon the flowers she loved,—oh, no! 
This cannot be. I must away,—must hear 
Lances, and swords, and heathen scymitars, 

Ring round my head ; this only will restore me 
To rest, or else the honourable grave !— 

Thu. Oh, Irwin, Irwin, can’st thou not remain ? 

And yet I know a way, but dare not use it,— 

One offering will not satisfy Heaven's justice ; 

I must lose both,—must linger here deserted,— 

I cannot bear the dreams, that haunt and scare me ; 
And, therefore, must I seal my lips,—must send 
All that I love away,—must sacrifice, 

In this dread pilgrimage, all that remains. 


Flo. 1 hear already the glad waves 
Welcoming me, with animating voice !— 
Frw. Travel by land for me—its many dangers ! 
Through many a hostile country will I go, 
Search out day some desperate enterprize, 
That may conclude this miserable life. 


Thu. My sons, it was a brilliant day, when I 
First wore a warrior’s arms. 
Like thee, my noble Irwin, I was strong ; 
Like thee, my gentle Florus, kind, romantic ; 
Like both, was young.—— 

And in this very chamber 

My father stood, a grey hair’d man, and old 
As is your father now, but stronger far, 
And far more cheerful,—he was ever cheerful, 
—He might be cheerful !—then he bade me look 
Upon the portraits of our ancestors, 
Told me their deeds, and dwelt on every name! 
Then did he call me nobleman and knight ; 
And, as he spoke, the blood of the old heroes 
Burn’d in my glowing frame. Alas! that fire 
In these ashes now no longer glimmers ! 
My children, I cannot command his strong 
And animating lang 3 weak am I 
In words,—a , old, miserable man ; 
And ye must leave your father’s halls, ungifted 
With benefits, which are not mine to give ; 
But, as he blest me, I may on my sons 


Bestow my blessing :—Bend your knees, my children,— 


A father’s blessing rest upon your heads ! 


_Thuring’s frenzy again seizes him ; he fears that a blessing bestowed by him 


become a curse, and call down destruction upon his children ; he drives 
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them from his presence. An interview between him and Verena, who comes 
to accomplish her extorted vow, closes the act. 

The next scene is a valley in Arabia Felix. On the stage are seen several 
scattered groupes of youths and maidens, attendants of Hormisdas, a magician. 


A Youth. Where the green hill softly swelling, 
Rises with a gentle slope, 
Gladly do I stand and gaze— 
A noble prospect ; fields in cheerful bloom, ify 4 
And lakes far spread—gay groves, and gardens graceful ! 
There I linger, there I gather 
The brightest drops of the morning dew, 
The first that gleam in the ruddy dawn! 
Buried deep in his lone chambers, 
Wise Hormisdas, with a — 
Will charm, and change them into beads of pearl 
For Zilia’s locks, for Zilia’s arms and breast. 
A Maiden. My occupation is not less delightful ! 
Where the sunny stream flows brightest, 
With a murmur that is music, 
Many a colour’d pebble sparkling 
Through the gay transparent water 
Smiles to me invitingly ; 
Down I dip my white arm, seeking 
The stained stone, and guard securely 
In my hand the imprison’d fluid,— 
The cold stream of stirring crystal 
That surrounds the brilliant pebble, 
Gifting it with added lustre ; 
And then Hormisdas, with a steady gaze, 
Will charm the circling water into stone,— 
A diamond gem, reflecting the clear light 
From its calm surface crystalline, 
For Zilia’s hair, for Zilia’s arms and breast ! 
A Youth. I know the myrtle copse, where hide 
The sweetest flowers, too delicate— 
Too tender, to endure 
The strong rays of the sun :— 
There the brightest butterflies, 
Whose wings of purple and of gold 
Shine with surpassing brilliancy, 
Are wandering, gay and welcome guests. 
Thither with fis t step I steal,— 
I catch them on the flowers’ soft breast ; 
But the flower I do not break, 
Nor wound the fluttering lover’s wing,— 
From both the golden dust I steal, 
Touching them softly with the plume 
I pate from the peacock’s train,— 
The tender dust I bear away. 
Then from Hormisdas’ lips, there comes, 
Slow breathing forth, a magic song, 
a all the glittering atoms felt : 
They move, and shining in the silken web, 
And shining in the thin light veil, 
Are soon a graceful ornament 
For Zilia’s hair, for Zilia’s arms and breast ! 
A Maiden. O’er the happy plains for ever 
Comes the breath of amber ce,— 
A sea of sweets, that soothes the spirit, 
Restores the powers that earth has wasted,— 
Diffuses bliss unutterable ; 
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But, from what rich flowers delicious, 
From what tree, whose tears are perfume, 
Flows the aromatic current ? 

Who can tell its secret fountain ? 

I can = it ;—I have found it,— 

And I fill my magic phial 

With the alles invaluable : 

Hormisdas bends, and gazes in the glass,— 
The unseen gales of ance rise 

And fly impatiently, to the 

Round Zilia’s hair, round Zilia’s graceful form ! 

A Maiden. Oh, what a happy lot is mine! 
My occupation all is cheerful y> 
And after occupation, sweet r 

Reward of happy toils ! 
How happy am I here, removed from all 
That once I loved, an ignorant poor child,— 
The gloomy wood, and the moss-cover’d cottage ! 
The tale my mother told, 
(Poor woman, only rich in fairy tales,) 
Has been to me most splendidly accomplished : 
I slept one evening on her breast,— 
There came to me a wond’rous Dream, 
That half unclosed my eyes, 
And gave me strength to run ;-—- 
It me far away, 
Long did m oe sleep, 
And wept when she awoke, 
To find her child was gone ! 
And I beheld her tears ! 
—But the Dream Hormisdas sent 
Enticed me to this pleasant place, 
To one eternal round of joy ; 
Far away my native cottage 
Lies, forgotten, . 
In the gloom of poverty ! 
And I play with pearls and diamonds, 
Happy, happy girl that I am! 

A Youth. From the lofty war-proof fortress, 
Where, from the high hill, in A a 
Shine oma walls - ttlements, 
Commanding a wide range of prospect, 

I ran, a happy child, delighted 

To wander in the pleasant greenwood ; 
I thought to enjoy the huntsman’s pleasures, 
Which I oft had seen my father 
Seeking with his boon companions !— 
Bat how sweet, how heart-refreshing, 
Were the scenes that in the forest 
Sooth’d my captivated senses ; 

All that wide and shadowy meadow, 
Beneath the roof of meeting branches, 
Was echoing a stream of music, 

That flow’d forth, as from a fountain, 
From the breathing lips of HYMNUS ; 
Who there was standing visibly ; 

He held me with his giant arm ; 

He flatter’d me with words seducing, 
yore those sweet lips, red as roses, 

And I was his—a willing captive. 

He bore me from my native meadows, 
Up into the blue sky starry, 
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Holy Night’s serene dominions ; 
Gliding fast, with unfelt motion, 
I sank down ’mong flowers and fragrance, 


pl a payee 
n 0 e 
i 3; ining > 


And all its pleasures . 
Singing my idle songs ’mong fragrant flowers ! 
& s * a s se 


Maiden. 1 was playing 

In the » on the roof 

Of our house, in Ascalon ! 

When a butterfly came humming 

O’er the flowers, and I was tempted 

To follow the bright flutterer, 

And the slender sounds were woven 

To a web of gold, that, rustling, 

Lifted me with impulse airy ! 

And they then were changed to winglets 
That grew upon my shoulders ul. 
Hither I move to these delightful gardens, 
Happy in heart ; and think of Ascalon 

With scorn—the = that the stranger seeks, 
The ornament and glory of the East ! 

A Youth. I know the land of the evening sun— 

The fields where towers the giant oak— 

The countries of the cloud and storm, 

Whose lakes are often roof’d with ice ; 

Where the morning rises chill, 

And the night, from dreary wing, 

Showers hoar-frost on the Aare ME flowers ; 
And there are warriors to be seen, in arms 

Loud sounding, splendid heavy arms of steel ! 
Swords in their hands, unlike the scymitar ; 

The blade unbent, and double-edged, cuts straight 
Into the faces of the enemy ; 

And en their heads the heavy visor’d helm, 

From which a cloud of many colour’d plumes 
Streams in the playful breeze ; 

And my friends wish’d that I should be a soldier. 
Already had I learned to bend 

The war-horse to my will ; 

Already, with an active arm, 

Could sway the warrior’s sword ; 

But, as I rested after my first battle, 

There came, with friendly words, a gray old man ; 
He sate beside me. From his lips stream’d forth 
A wondrous tale. Unceasingly it stream’d ; 
Holding enchanted my surrender’d soul, 
Till the sweet stars came gemming the blue sky ; 
And then he rose, but still the tale continued ; 
And on we wander’d, and the narrative 
Was still unfinish’d, and we reach’d the shore ; 
I following him, unable to resist 
The magic of his voice ! 
Rapidly, rapidly he went, 
Rapidly, — I follow’d him ; 
I threw away the shield that burthen’d me, 
I threw away from me the encumbering sword, 
And we embark’d, and still the tale continued 
All day ! all night! The moon did wex and wane, 
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I cannot tell how many times, while he 
Was busy with his story ; while my soul 
Lived on its ic ; I felt no want 

Of food, or drink, or sleep. At last we came 


> 


Here to Hormisdas, the magician’s en ; 
And when we reach’d this silver em 
The tale was ended—the old man was vanish’d. 
And now, for iron arms I wear 
The soft silk, light and delicate, 
And feel no wounds but those of love ! 


Their songs are interrupted by the appearance of Fiorus. They conceal 
themselves among the trees, while he comes forward. 


Florus. Enchanted vale, at every step thy magic 
Still tempts me onward, while my way becomes 
More ai more intricate. Each turn presents 
Some object to amuse or win the senses, 
bs ge eternally, like some romance 
That charms the mind with ever-new delusion, 
By constant change of scene and incident, 

And thus dost thou enchant the soul, for ever 
Promising pleasure ; and, with lavish bounty, 
For ever yielding more than thou hast promised ! 
Where, where am I ?>—Where shall my wanderings end ? 
When was it that I lost my way ? 

Days, weeks, 
Methinks, have past since then, and yet I meant 
But to have rested in the fragrant shade 
A little while, and then pursue my way ; 
But a step, scarce consciously, I’ve wander’d 
Through scenes of beauty irresistible. 
Ay, speak of prudence, ye who never stirr’d 
From home. Ay, speak of virtuous resistance 
In your cold countries, destitute of beauty. 
Ye cannot tell the charms that tempt man here. 
What a rich breath have I inhaled ! The air 
Sporting o’er beds of ce—Oh, I drink, 
In deep long ie e sweet intoxication ! 
A butterfly, from dark imprisonment 
Released, enjoying light, and life, and love. 


Florus is soon surrounded by the company, of whom the preceding songs have 
ven so full an account. are delighted and amused by his beauty, his 
oreign manners, and unusual —they lead him away to Zilia. 

Irwin also arrives in Arabia ; and while he is resting in a wood, a heathen 
warrior séizes his horse, which he is very unceremoniously about to appropri- 
ate. In the combat which ensues, Irwin is the conqueror—he learns from his 
vanquished adversary that his defeat has interrupted an enterprize in which he 
_ was od. His previous good fortune had convinced the misbeliever, that he 

was the t, destined to slay the magician Hormisdas, and release Zilia, who, 
with of the most beautiful women of Asia, was confined in his castle. 
Astrologers and prophets had declared that the spell could only be broken by 
the bravest warrior in the Kast. Irwin spares his adversary’s life, and takes 
him as his guide to Hormisdas’s palace, as he is himself determined to essay 
the adventure. They arrive before the palace of Hormisdas. Irwin exclaims, 


What a strange building! Neither doors nor windows ! 
On every side a circle of high walls 

That shine like silver—and how smooth. No mark 
Of workman’s hand—no trace of tool ; but all 

Polish’d, as if ’twere molten in a furnace. 
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But where could its inhabitants have enter’d ? 
Is there no opening, whence their eyes may gaze 
On the sun’s lovely light—on the blue sky ? 
How can their lips imbibe the enlivening breath 
Restorative, from meadow or from grove ? 

For, without this, I cannot think a beast, 

Much less a man, can live in happiness. 

Abdul. Be not misled, brave knight, this is no more 
Than a mere mockery, to cheat the senses. 
’Tis but a bright delusive cloud you gaze on, 

That skreens from sight the high arched gates and windows ! 


The next scene represents the garden of Hormisdas’s palace.' In the back 
ground is a watch-tower, from the roof of which Hormisdas contemplates the 
stars. Zilia is seen in the garden below. 


Zilia. Before the calm breath of this silent night 
My cares are past away. ‘The strange delusion 
That dazzled and enslaved my soul so long, 

Is vanish’d. It was not.our pleasant dance 
Under the plane trees, near the smiling lake— 
"T'was love, felt deeply, never felt before ; 

"Twas Florus that has fill’d my breast with life. 
Oh, where my love, where dost thou wander now ? 
Scarce may I dare to breathe a sigh to thee. 

On the old tower, in the white moonshine, stands 
The dread magician, reading in the stars 

The secret wishes that employ the heart ; 
Perhaps he'll send one of his spirits here 

To punish me, because I love this youth. 

Cease, treacherous tears, or fall in secret here ~ 
— the dark green myrtle’s dewy leaf. 

The faithfnl snyrtie-Laa will not betray thee. 

Hormisdas. ( Above.) Ye golden glories of the firmament ! 
Ye faithful friends! Ye silent counsellors ! 

Your warning light still intimates some danger ; 
Yet if ’tis true, (and who can doubt its trut. 
That understands the language of your looks ;) 
If it be true, that I interpret rightly 
Your secret meaning, I need fear no longer. 
Even at this moment, the dark womb of Earth 
Hath closed upon the Black Knight—the Avenger— 
The Adversary, named by Destiny.— 

. What can this mean, but that my foe is dead ? 


Hormisdas continues his astrological inquiries till the appearance of Irwin, 
who having entered the castle by a subterraneous passage, explains the language 
of the stars—he kills Hormisdas—the enchantments, as in all such stories, are at 
an end. Irwin, however, with an inconstancy which we are afraid will be con- 
sidered quite unpardonable in the devoted lover of Verena, asserts his right as 
conqueror to the possession of Zilia. She and Florus fly to Europe ; but have 
scarcely arrived at Thuring’s castle, when they are overtaken by Irwin. Thu- 
ring’s raving fit returns, when he sees both his sons, and discovers that the pil- 
grimage is still unaccomplished. The reader anticipates the conclusion of the 
drama. Irwin is reconciled to the loss of Zilia, by the re-appearance of Verena. 
The hermit Antonius, is Lothen, the betrayed guest. ‘Thuring’s conscience is 
thus relieved from the weight of his supposed guilt, and he dies uniting the 
hands of his sons and their brides. 
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ODE ON THE OLDEN TIME. 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 


Nocturnos Lemures, portentaque Thessala.__H or. 


Tue skies are blue ; the moon reclines 
Above the silent grove of pines, 
As if devoid of motion ; 
The ivied abbey frowns forlorn ; 
And stilly to the ear are borne 
_ The murmurs of the ocean. 


The nightshade springs beside the walk ; 
Luxuriantly the hemlock stalk 

Expands its leaves unthwarted, 
Above the monumental stones, 
Above the epitaphs, and bones, 

Of beings long departed. 


No human dreams disturb the soul, 

Whose thoughts, like giant-billows, roll 
*Mid darksome ages hoary ; 

When light upon the human mind 

Dawn’d faintly, and the world was blind 
With superstitious story. 


When fairies, with their silver bells, 
Were habitants of earthly dells, 
All sheathed in emerald dresses : 
And mermaids, from the rock, were seen 
At sea, and every wave between, 
Combing their dewy tresses. 


When wither’d hags their orgies kept, 

*Mid darksome night ; when Nature slept, 
And tempests threaten’d danger ; 

Sheer, from the precipice to throw 

Down—down among the rocks below, 
The lorn, benighted stranger. 


When grim, before the vision stalk’d 
Such figures, as no longer walk’d 
The upper world, and faces 
Of men, that on their deathbeds lay, 
As Twilight spread her shades of grey, 
Were seen in desart places. 


Then, glittering to the morning sun, 
With casque, and sable morion, 

And greaves, and cuirass glancing, 
The knight, and vassals at his call, 
On battle feud forsook the hall, 

A thousand chargers prancing. 


Dark deeds were done—and blood was shed 
In secret—and the spirit led 
To fury, and to madness ; 
ui 


Hearths acon and black walls smoking round ; 


And children’s blood upon the ground ; 


And widows left in sadness. 
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Then from her cloister wall, the Nun 

Gazed anxious toward the setting sun, 
Descending o’er the ocean ; 

Till startled by the deep-toned bell, 

That summon d her from lonely cell 
To even-tide devotion. 


Then from the tilt, and tournay, came 
The youthful knight, with se flame, 
His lady’s rights defending ; 

The glove upon his cap on high ; 
And love unto his falcon eye 
Redoubled ardour lending. 


Or at the Louvre—while his steed 
Shot forward with the lightning’s \ 
*Mid courtly crowds assembled, 
The gallant bore the ring away, 
And turning to his mistress gay, 
Their meeting glances trembled. 


Now all have penid-torin halls are bare— 
The ravens only harbour there ; 

And restless owls are whooping 
Around the vaults, as if to bring, 
Day’s rosy lustre withering,— 

Departed spirits trooping. 


A giant ruin !—grimly frown 
Its walls of Brey, and roof of brown ; 
Its watch-towers dimly throwing 
Their shadows in the pure moonlight 
Far from them, and to wizard night 
A doubled power bestowing. 


No voice is heard—'tis silent all, 

The steed hath vanish’d from the stall ; 
The hawk and hound have perish’d ; 

The orchard trees have all grown wild ; 

The flowers and shrubs for turf are piled 
O’er all who fondly cherish’d. 


With hound in leash, and hawk in hood; 
The forester, through pale and wood, 
From morn till eve was roaming 
*Mid scenes majestically wild— 
Dark mountains huge, o’er mountains piled, 
Begirt with torrents foaming. 


And, o’er the ng bleak, 

At pride of place, the eagle’s shriek, 
Beneath the tempest scowling, 

Dismal he heard, afar from men, 

In wastes where foxes made their den, 
And famish’d wolves were howling. 


Hark !—’twas the boding owl that scream’d— 
Too long my spirit hast thou dream’d 

Of ages, far reclining 
Amid the shadows of the past ; 
And, fitful as the lightning blast, 
On wakeful memory shining. 
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Thou, holy moon, hast seen them all, 

While clouds came o’er thee, but their thrall 
Is passing, and in glory, 

Stedfastly on the verdant ground 

Thou shinest—on the graves around, 
And mouldering arches hoary ! 


"Tis pleasant to revert the eye 
From life in its reality— 
From living things around us— 
And, for a season, break the chain, 
Which, ah! too soon will knit again— 
With which the world hath beund us. 


The grassy court—the mossy wall— 
Vault—bartizan—and turret tall— 

With weeds that have o’ergrown them ; 
Though silent as the desart air, 
Yet have their eloquence, and bear 

Morality upon them. 


Yes! these are talismans, that break 
The sleep of visions, and awake 
Long silent recollections ; 
That kindle in the mental eye, 
Romantic feelings long gone by, 
And glowing retrospections. 


By them the mind is taught to know, 
That all is vanity below ; 
And that our being only 
Is for a day,—and that we pass— 
And are forgotten,—and the grass 
Will wave above us lonely. 


Yea, all must change—we cannot stay 
The spoiler. Time, with onward sway, 
All human pride defaces ; 

A few brief years revolve, and then 
We are no more,—and other men 
Shall occupy our places. 


And I, now resting on a tomb, 

Shall sleep within its breast, the gloom 
Of dark oblivion o’er me ; 

And beings, yet unborn, shall tread, 

On moonlight eves, above my head, 
As I o’er those before me. 


NOTES ON ODE ON THE OLDEN TIME. 


Note I. 
Wien fairies, with their silver bells, 
Were habitants of earthly dells, 
All sheathed in emerald dresses. 

The Fairies of Scotland are represented as a diminutive race of beings, of a mixed or 
rather dubious nature ; capricious in their dispositions, and mischievous in their resent- 
ment. They inhabit the interior of green hills, chicfly those of conical form, in Gaelic 
termed sighan, on which they lead their dances by moon-light ; impressing upon the sur- 
face the marks of circles, which sometimes appear yellow and blasted, sometimes of a 
—— hue, and within-which it is dangerous to sleep, or to be found after sun-set. 

Leyden’s “‘ Dissertation on the Fairy Superstition,” in BornpER MINSTRELSY. 
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Like the Feld-Elfen of the Saxons, the usual dress of the Fairies is green ; though, 
on the moors, they have been sometimes observed in heath-brown, or in weeds dyed with 
stone-raw, or lichen. They often ride in invisible procession; when their presence is 
discovered by the shrill ringing of their bridles.—Jbid. 


Note IT. 
When withered hags their orgies kept 
Mid darksome night. 


Such as wish to revel among the intricacies of witchcraft, may do so to surfeiting in 
that delightful miscellany ‘* Satan’s Invisible World,” by the Glasgow Professor ; Ar- 
not’s celebrated ‘¢ Criminal Trials ;”” Sharpe’s ‘‘ Memorials of Law ;” and in sundry 
numbers of old, decent, blue-coated Maggie Scott. 


Note III. 


When grim before the vision stalk’d 
Such figures, as no longer walk’d 
The upper world. 


“ The wraith, or spectral appearance, of a person shortly to die, is a firm article in 
the creed of Scottish superstition. Nor is it unknown in our sister kingdom.”—Sir 
WaxtTeER Scort. 

To those who are curious in these matters we relate the following illustration, ha- 
ving heard it repeatedly from the very lips of the person to whom it occurred : 

“« When the lady alluded to was a girl, she had an acquaintance, perhaps a lover, in 
the person of a midshipman on board the Royal George. 

“¢ One morning she awoke suddenly from sleep, and, looking to the foot of her bed, 
she saw the figure of the midshipman standing, in boyish beauty, with closed eyes, 
dressed in his naval uniform, and with a black silk handkerchief round his neck. She 
gazed for an instant, and then plunged her head under the bed-clothes, uttering a loud 
shrick. When she ventured again to look up, the apparition had vanished. 

‘¢ She arose, and dressed herself; but remained during the whole day disconsolate, 
and could not help often bursting into tears when left alone. On the forenoon of that 
day, when walking with a friend, who remarked her sorrowful appearance, she related 
the circumstance, and said, that it certainly foreboded death ; and was not to be laugh- 
ed out of her fears. 

‘* In a few days arrived the awful news of the loss of the Royal George, and her gal- 
lant crew; among whose number was the young midshipman.” 

If the reader is anxious to learn whether the writer believes this anecdote, I beg eva- 
sively to answer him in the words of the old Border Minstrel, 

** I tell the tale, as told to me.” 


For further instances of Wraiths, see the story of Diana Rich, in Aubrey’s “ Mis- 
cellanies ;”” that of Mrs Veale, in many a six-penny and three-penny pamphlet ; and 
the instance recorded by Mr Duffle, as related to him, during his second voyage, in our 
last Number. 

Note IV. 
faces 
Of men, that on their death-beds lay, 
Were seen in desart places. 


These are, to use the words of the divine Milton, the 


—calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses. 

‘ These spirits often foretell men’s deaths,” saith old Burton, “‘ by severall signs, as 
knocking, groanings, &c. though Rich. Argentine, c. 18. De Prastigiis Demonum, will 
ascribe these predictions to good angels, out of the authority of Ficinus and others ; 
“* prodigia in obitu principium scepius contigunt, &c. as, in the Lateran Church in 
Rome, the Popes’ deaths are foretold by Sylvester’s tomb. Near Rupes Nova, in Fin- 
land, in the kingdome of Sweden, there is a lake, in which, before the governour of the 
castle dyes, a spectrum, in the habit of Arion, with a harp appears, and makes excellent 
musick ;—like those blocks in Cheshire, which (they say) presage death to the master 
of the family ; or that oke in Lanthradran Park, in Cornwall, which foreshows as much. 
—ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, Part I. sect. 2. , 

“ Ambulones, that walk, about midnight, on great heaths and desart places ; which, 
saith Lavater, draw men out of the way, and lead them all night by a bye-way, or quite 
bar them of their way.” —Idem. 
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Note V. 
Casque, and sable morion, 
And greaves and cuirass glancing. 

For an account of the rise, progress, institutions, and decline of Chivalry, vide Pre. 
liminary Dissertation to Robertson’s “ Charles V.” passim. For specimens of its prose 
details, the reader may consult Froissard’s ‘‘ Cronicle ;” and for examples of its poeti- 
eal, the ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and the ‘“* Marmion,” of Sir Walter Scott,—may 
we add likewise his ‘* Ivanhoe.”” See, by the same, the article Chivalry, in the su ple. 
ment to the ** Encyclopedia Britannica ;’’ for he has made the subject his own in all its 


Note VI. 
Then, from her cloister-wall, the Nun 
Gazed anxious toward the setting sun, 
Descending o’er the ocean. 


Savary, in his “‘ Lettres sur la Grece,”’ presents us with a most interesting description 
of the convent of Acrotiri, and its inhabitants. They were three in number ; one ad- 
vanced in years, another of middle age, and a novice of sixteen,—without seeing the last 
of whom, he informs us, it would be impossible to form any adequate conception. All 
that could beautify the form, or dignify the mind, of the fairest of nature’s works, seem 
to have centred in one doomed forever to solitude and to sorrow. ‘‘ Je vous avouerai,” 
says he, ‘ que cette pensée m’affligoit. Tant de charmes ensevelis pour jamais au fond 
d’une triste solitude! Celle qui etoit née pour faire la felicité d’un mortel, separée pour 
jamais de la societé des hommes !” 

Note VII. 
“¢ At pride of place,” the eagle’s shriek. 


A term of falconry ;—the highest pitch of the eagle’s flight. Shakespeare, in his 
Macbeth, says, a 
An , towering to his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at, oe] killed. 
Note VIII. 

Yes! these are talismans, that break 

The sleep of visions. 

Amulet, a charm, or preservation against mischief, witchcraft, or diseases. Amulets 
were made of stone, metal, simples, animals, and every thing that fancy or caprice sug- 
gested ; and sometimes consisted of words, characters, and sentences, ranged in a parti- 
cular order, and engraved upon wood, and worn about the neck, or some other part of 
the bedy. At other times, they were neither written nor engraved ; but prepared with 
Many superstitious ceremonies, great regard being usually paid to the influence of the 
stars. The Arabians have given to this species of amulets the name of talismans. All 
nations have been fond of amulets. The Jews were extremely superstitious in the use 
of them to drive away diseases ; and even among the Christians of the early times, amu- 
lets were made of the wood of the Cross, or ribbons with a text of Scripture written in 
them, as preservatives against diseases.— Note by the Translator of Schiller’s Ghost 
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MORSELS OF MELODY. 
Ist August, 1821. 


Dear CurisToOPHER, . 

I wonper what could make you sup- requires a vivida vis animi,—an active 
that I would write a good song; power, amounting to an overflowing of 

ut you extorted a promise from me mind in the sentiment, and a particu- 
to try, and, behold, I send youa proof lar delicacy and terseness in the ex- 
that even you, with all your sagacity, pression; and the whole winded up 
are not infallible,—a frailty which you tightly round the nucleus of some lead- 
need not take deeply to heart, as your ing thought. Besides, it induces dan- 
general discrimination is well-known, gerous comparisons,—and you know 
and as you share it with the Roman comparisons are odious,—for every 
pontiff. song-reader thinks of Burns and 


Let me tell you, friend, that itisno Moore. 
easy matter to write a good song ; it 


I have said my say, and done my’ 
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best. Perhaps I ought not to have 
tried it ; but who can resist the win- 
iles of Christopher ? Poets love Believe me, 
Dear Christopher, 
Your sincere friend, 


ing smil 
praise; 


so if you wish another half- 
dozen, you have no more to do than to 
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let me know that the present are the 
very best songs you have ever seen. 


A 


P. S.—The hams came safely to hand: they have the ‘true Westphalia 
flavour. 





No. I. 
THE INVITATION. 


Ox come, with thy blue eyes of beaming, 
Thou nameless one, whom I love best ; 

When the sun-beam of crimson is streaming 
Through the lattice that looks to the west : 

Oh come, when the birds with their singing 
Fill every recess of the grove,— 

And such thoughts in the m are springing, 
As kindle the spirit to love ! . 


Oh come, where the elm-tree incloses 
The mossy green seat in its shade,— 
And the perfume of blossoming roses 
Is borne on the breeze of the glade ; 
The streamlet is sparkling beneath us, 
The briar-cover'd banks are above,— 
Around are young lilies, and with us 
Soft thoughts that speak to us of love ! 


Oh come, for afflictions are thronging 
To darken my life to a waste ; 
Oh come, for my spirit is longing 
The bliss of thy presence to taste ! 
Though dark disappointments have wrung me, 
And though with my fate I have strove, 
Whate’er were the arrows that stung me, 
I have found a resource in thy love! 


Oh come, for thy smiling has cheated 
‘The woes of my breast, and so well 
The darkness of sorrows defeated, 
That nought else on earth could dispel ; 
Without thee my being would wither, 
And pleasure a bauble would prove,— 
Forget not, my sweet, to come hither, 
And solace my heart by thy love ! 


No. II. 
THE SEPARATION. 


In yu our hearts together grew, 
And Life seem’d Eden to our view ; 
But disappointment, sighs, and tears, 
Were the sole fruits of after years. 


The hopes that glitter’d zound our way, 
With rainbow colours died away ; 
The feelings graven on my heart, 
Though thwarted all, shall ne’er depart. 





The Separation. 


Oh! would that thee I ne’er had seen, 
Or that our fate had kinder been ! 

Oh ! would that thou, the dearest—best, 
Had been by other lips carest ! 


Yet know—though, ah! I need not tell— 
That he who bids thee now farewell, 
Hath loved with all the warmth and zeal 
That tongue can tell, or heart can feel ! 


That thou hast been, for many a year, 
Unto his soul the thing most dear ;— 
That thou hast been, all pure and bright, 
His thought by day, his dream by night ! 


That my heart’s summer only knew 

One flower, and that of lines Bam hue ;— 
That nought, beneath the arching skies, 
So won my heart—so charm’d mine eyes. 


And also know,—as thus I tear 

Love from my heart, to leave it bare,— 
Cold as the rock, where flowers ne’er smile, 
And barren as a polar isle ; 


Tis only that I love thee more, 
And dearer, for these troubles o’er ; 
And that I'd hold it crime to mate 
Thy goodness with so dark a fate ! 


No. III. 
THE DREARY MOOR. 


Tue blinding rain falls heavily 
Upon the wide, waste moor,— 

Far, far and onward must I hie 
To gain a human door : 

The twilight gathers dim and dark ; 
The winds and waters jar ; 

No heart shall leap this night to mark 
The glorious evening star ! 


Yet, as the wind sighs o’er the heath, 
And as the rain pours down, 

And as the swoln streams rush beneath 
Their banks, all weed-o’ergrown, 

I think of thee, young Ellen dear,— 
I doat on every charm,— 

And with such thoughts, ’mid wilds so drear, 
Can keep my bosom warm. 


I think me of thine eyes so blue,— 
Thy lips so cherry-red,— 
The glossy curls, of auburn hue, 
That cluster round thy head ;— 
Thy graceful form, all fairy light ; 
Thy bosom’s snowy heave ; 
Thy smile, that makes my visions bright, 
When prone to droop and grieve. 


1 





Vor. IX. 
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Then round my breast my plaid I'll fold, 
And tenvely Sine the Ng 
Well knowing that my arms shall hold 
My own sweet girl at last ; 
And that our hearth shall brightly blaze, 
To tell me not to roam / 
And that my Ellen’s darling gaze 
Shall bless my coming home ! 


No. IV. 
THE EVENING LAKE. 


How softly o er the silver lake 
Our little pinnace glides along, 

As if its prow did fear to break 

The wavelcss mirror—all is still 
Except the boatman’s song ! 


Fair maid, that from yon castle walls, 
Mayhap, now lookest on our way, 
Thy tender looks my heart recalls, 
Thine anxious eyes, that silently 
Did seem to bid me stay ! 


Far from the world, with thee remote, 
While suns did brightly set and rise, 
How sweet would be the woodland cot ; 
Envy and care would be exiled, 
And earth seem paradise ! 


Farewell! ye melancholy towers ; 

Ye forests dark, and verdant vales ; 
Ye gardens, rich with summer flowers ; 
Before I visit ye again, 

Far winds must fill my sails. 


Maid of my heart! a sad adieu ! 

When evening suns are beaming bright, 
Take of this lake a lingering view, 
And think, ’twas last on yonder lake 

He faded from my sight! 


And oft, on far and foreign shore, 
I'll rest alone at eventide ; 

In fancy roam these vallies o’er, 

And see, within the garden bower, 
Thee, sweet, of all the pride! 


No. V. 
THE MABBLE HEART. 


Wuen Love's first flush came o’er my heart, 
"T'was when thy beauty seized it ; 

Nor hath it let that flush depart, 
Although thy coldness freezed it. 


Thou stood’st before my wondering eyes, 
’ A shape of magic lightness, 
And, in my midnight dreams, did rise 
Array’d in fairy brightness. 
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But cold, cold, cold, the marble stone 


Not snows and not colder ; 

glory to upon 

That chill’d the charm’d beholder. 

<a thy charms ’tis vain to war, 
is vain to 


A 


resistance ; 
The kneelers in thy temple are 
All kept at holy distance. 


But know—for bards may speak the truth— 
And list the voice of reason, 

Though fair the rosebud be of youth, 
*Tis only for a season. 


The chilling winds of winter haste 7 
O’er time’s rough ocean hither, 

And, like the weeds upon the waste, 
The fairest rose must wither. 


No. VI. 
THE EVENING STAR. 


On sweetly shines the summer sun, 
When heaven from clouds is free, 
And brightly gleams the moonlight on_ 
Field, rock, and forest tree : 
But to the pensive heart of love, 

Oh sweeter than these by far, 
It is with devious step to rove 
Beneath the evening star ! 


To others give the festive hall, 
Where wine-cups shine in light ; 
The music of the crowded ball, 
With beauty’s lustre bright: 
But give to me the lonely dell, 
Oh sweeter than these by far, 
Where pine-trees wave, and waters swell, 
Beneath the evening star! 


The days are past that I have seen, 
And ne’er again shall see, 

When Nature, with a brighter green, 
O’erspread the field and tree ; 

Though joyless not the present day, 
Yet sweeter than it by far, 

*Tis on the past to muse, and stray 
Beneath the evening star ! 


For all the future cannot give 
What spareless time hath reft, 
And, Jessy, since thou ceased to live, 
A vacant world is left. 
I turn me to my days of love, 
The sweetest on earth by far, 
And oft in thought with thee I rove, 
Beneath the evening star! 
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Ma Lams, the author of this Trans- 
lation, isa Whig, who amuses himse 
amidst his professional duties and his 
fashionable parties, with doing into 
English a few stray epigrams and ama- 
tory poems, and now peavnny has 
made the wae aeansiated - the 

rising is industry. 
Since the honourable mention made of 
him in the “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” he appears to have enjoyed 
his literary propensities in quiet ; and 
while the world was giving him credit 
for his attention to Lord Coke, he has 
now come forth to unfold in English 
verse the luxurious elegancies of Ca- 
tullus. By what happy ordination of 
his hours, or partition of his faculties, 
this “‘ rhyming Pleader” van manage 
to reconcile the institutes of the one 
with the hendecasyllables of the other, 
it is impossible for us to conjecture ; 
but Mr. Lamb’s versatility may pro- 
bably reconcile much stranger things. 
Be this as it may, we will venture, from 
our examination of this work, to pre- 
dict, that, if his legal pursuits are fol- 
lowed with the same success as his 
classical recreations, and his opinions 
are as sound as his translations are 
true, as few unfortunates will be found 
to inquire for the one as to peruse the 
other, and his chambers will. hence- 
forth remain as desolate and as solitary 
as Tadmor in the Wilderness. 

We are glad to have this opportuni- 
ty of paying a little tribute to the un- 
fortunate subject of Mr Lamb’s at- 
tempt ; a bard who excited our youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and will ever retain a 
strong hold upon our maturer affec- 
tions. We have always esteemed Ca- 
tullus the first amatory poet of the Ro- 
mans. With more than Horace’s feli- 
citousness of language, and not infe- 
rior to Tibullus in truth and tenderness 
of feeling, he had gifts in addition 
which justly entitle him to take the 
pre-eminence over both, In several of 
his amatory poems there is a languid 
voluptuousness, an airy playfulness, a 
delicate transparency of thought, a 


luscious richness of expression, an in- 
describable charm, which he who looks 
for elsewhere is sure to be disappoint- 
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ed. The streaks, too, which , 
If amongst the ritings of his sensual in 










expressions, of brother- 
1 ree oon foal ue wiowin ion, shew 
y glowing impuri- 
ty which encircles them. ° No poet had 
ever the power of dignifying’ little 
things more by his manner of treating 
them, or of oom ye, iver the incon- 
siderable floating incidents of amatory 
converse, creations of such imperish- 
able splendour. The most exquisite of 
his productions in this class are, in 
eyes cog and ee the — 
trifling ; yet so everlasti are 
inshrined in the Saini table’ J 
of Catullus, that we scarcely look at 
‘the vase itself, delighted with the beau- 
tiful flowers that garnish and adorn it. 
Classical poetry cannot supply more 
delicate and graceful pieces of com 
sition than are presented in his works, 
nor are there, amongst its multifarious 
treasures, gems of more sparkling lustre 
than blaze in the richness ‘of his ama- 
tory verses. Of love, which some of 
his kindred bards have obscured with 
artificial fucus, or weakened by indis- 
criminate admiration, he was a zealous 
and single-hearted proselyte, in whose 
descriptions that passion is pourtrayed 
in all its variations, as it is invigorated 
by hope, or withered by suspicion, in 
all the flightiness of its exaltation, and 
the sadness of its coment: Horace 
has, perhaps, more of the cleverness of 
one who wished to be a fine writer, 
and therefore does not occasionally re- 
fons to mix up with the pee otto of 
rea ion a proportion of the alloy 
of detion and pretence, in order to 
make it fitter for receiving the stamp 
and impress of his genius. Catullus 
seldom does this. There is a freshness 
and nature in his conceptions, which 
could only be derived from a constant 
irrigation of the living urns and flow- 
ing currents of the heart. Whether 
en in the painting of the passion 
of love, as it affected himself or others, 
he never loses sight of that truth which 
ought to influence all description, and 
as a substitution for which wit is 
worthless, and fancy out of place. His 








* The Pooms of Caius Valcrius Catullus, translated; with a Preface and Notes,.,by 


the Honourable George Lamb. 2 vols. foolscap 8ve.—Murray., 1821. ; 
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Lesbia bemoans in the language of 
real passion; her lamentations will 
_. Mever cease.to be ing while sorrow 
shall claim her prerogative, or anguish 
and desertion go together. But Catul- 
lus has higher pretensions mere- 
ly to inence in amatory poetry, 
from the dissipation of his life 
and turn of his disposition, it oc- 
cupied: the greatest share of his atten- 
tion. Such was the high character of 
his powers and inspiration, that no- 
thing but his love of ease and the 
shortness of his life could possibly have 
prevented him from taking the loftiest 
station amongst the bards of his coun- 
try, a station above even the honoured 
seats of yet a 0 and yas Aa his 
possession of the t and absolute 
characteristics which. generate epic 
poetry of the highest excellence, subli- 
mity of conception, fervour of es 
nation, and energy of thought, his 
Atys, and Peleus, and Thetis, are 
acon proofs ; the one is alone peer- 
less weer pond ars the other 
contains the finest epi in any poem 
whatever. Short as Ghose gustlettions 
are, they are indications of such a 
of fancy, and grandeur of 
invention, as it would be difficult to 


show an example of ; and moreover of 
such a versatility of genius as no Latin 


author except Catullus Who, 
but he, could have shone at once as 
the gay trifler and the solemn and su- 
blime poet—could in one moment have 
penned bewitchingly playful verses on 
the sparrow of his mistress, and in the 
next pictured the desolate and madden- 
ing Atys in all the a of his sorrow 
and darkness hese, oom ? 
From the personal character of the 
would one seek explanation for 
anomalies so singular in composition ; 
et of that, it is to be lamented little 
known, and thatlittle chiefly through 
the medium of his works,— a medium 
not always the most favourable to ac- 
curacy of judgment. In undertaking 
many descriptions of poetry characters 
are often assumed, sometimes not ver 
congenial to the writer’s mind, anc 
thus where there is no authenticated 
memorial or traditional report to con- 
troul the author’s own expressions, the 
confusion and inconsistency are often 
irremediable. If we judge of Catullus 
by his writings, he appears to have 
been a man of voluptuous habits, 
whose chief study was the gratification 
of his passions, and whose time was 
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divided between sensual ind 
and li leisure. Notwithstan 
his improvidence, (for who of this sect 
ever was prudent, ) he does not 
pid time to have been reduced to 

e dependance on the resources of 
a patron, for in the works of no poet 
does there exist a more lofty and big. 
nified spirit of independence. There is 
p21 hae of ee and conse- 
quently less of plebeian cringingness 
and adulation in his works than in the 
works of his successors Horace and 
Virgil, whose extraction was ap t- 
ly meaner than that of Catullus. The 
latter appears to have somewhat of the 
pride, and much of the elegant taste 
and ease of the man of family and pa- 
trician education ; we can almost fancy 
we discern in his writings that species 
of hauteur and recklessness, as to poet- 
ical fame, which Voltaire attributes to 
Congreve. ‘There appear, too, in his 
poetry, at times, traces of that listless 
ennui, which arises from the indolent 
carelessness and sickened sensuality of 
the fashionable debauchee, who has 
misemployed his time, and suffered his 
talents to run to waste. Yet there 
seems no reason to doubt that the cha- 
racter of Catullus was amiable upon 
the whole. His affection to his brother 
— too warm and sincere to admit 
of question ; and though undoubtedly 
there are from his writings inconsisten- 
cies, and inconsistencies too of no very 
creditablenature, discernible in his cha- 
racter, yet they were perhaps hardly 
more flagrant than those of every man 
who, with a natural propension to vir- 
tue, is led by example into the com- 
mission of actions unworthy of it, and 
who, in the zeal which his virtuous - 
propensities produce, does not always 
remember in his attackson others, that 
he is chastising them for defects which 
may also be found in himself. To this 
cause, must be referred for recencile- 
ment, his attacks on Cesar for incon- 
tinencies which he acknowledges to 
have practised himself, and his self- 
complacent and eulogistic gratulation 
to himself for piety, of which he had 
perhaps as little as most poets, and for 
constancy, which he does not always 
appear to have preserved. 

Catullus has been less fortunate than 
most. of the Latin poets, in meeting 
with congenial spiritsas his translators. 
Numberless as are the versions of his 
detached amatory pieces, we do not 
reco}lect one which is excellent enough 
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to bear comparison with the original, 
. if we except, , one or two of 
Mr Elton’s ; and of the whole of his 
poems but one English translation, 
that of Dr Nott’s, is extant, with the 
exception of this present one of: Mr 
Lamb’s. The translation of Dr Nott, 
we believe, has long been acknowled- 
ged to be unsuccessful ; it is in faet a 
meagre andinelegant paraphrase, with- 
out any transfusion of the graces of 
poetry or felicities of diction. If it have 
any merit, it is that of adhering to the 
simplicity of the original, without dis- 
torting it by that wretched finicalness 
with which bad taste depraves the 
structure it aims to embellish. Nor do 
foreign translators seem to have suc- 
ceeded much better with our author. 
The late French translation of Molle- 
vaut is unworthy of its original, and 
the Italian one of Puccini has not much 
more of the spirit of Catullus. And, 
indeed, we can hardly wonder at this. 
We know no Latin author who pre- 
sents so many difficulties in the way of 
translation as the Lover of Lesbia. He, 
more than any other poet, is gifted 
with that light and ineffable grace, 
that easy yet intranslateable elegancy 
and spirit, which mocks all attempts 
of the kind, and expires like the beau- 
tiful and delicate shrubs of the south, 
when transplanted to the gardens of 
‘ a less luxurious climate. There are 
charms in language, which to endea~ 
vour to rifle is as dangerous as to touch 
the rose, which, while you pluck it, 
falls in pieces. Of such a cast are those 
of Catullus. He who undertakes the 
office of translator to this author, has 
not only to struggle with the difficul- 
ties of idiomatic delicacies, which, 
through the variations of language, 
are inextractible, and of modes of ex- 
pression, which are confined through 
pk. ir pe feeling—but has 
need of great and varied poetical pow 
ers. Mr Moore, we believe, has been 
recommended to take this poet in hand, 
and we might also subjoin a recom- 
mendation of our own, did we not 
think it a thankless matter to persuade 
eat original poet, “‘ to comment 


a 
and translate.” And even he, how- 


ever capable of translating the lighter 
and amatory graces of Catullus, would, 
we think, hardly do justice to his lof- 
tier and more energetic flights. It is 
not, however, very likely that he will 
ever make the trial, and therefore the 
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Bard. of Verona must be left to the 
chance contributions of ~s well-dis- 
posed persons as time may havein store. 
The field has long been 8 ; and for 
the satisfaction of those whose indus- 
trious labours may be in danger of be- 
ing prevented by the present. transla- 
tion, we inform them it is open still. 

The work commences with a poeti- 
cal address to the reader, which the 
author intitles, ‘‘ Reflections before 
Publication.” The beginning is ami- 
able enough, 
“ The pleasing task, which oft a calm has 

ent 
To lull disease and soften discontent; 
Has still made busy life’s vacations gay, 
And saved from idleness the leisure day ; 
In many a musing walk and Jone retreat, 
That task is done ;—I may not say, com~ 
plete.” 
Nor will we. These reasons are good 
enough, if the author intend them as 
an excuse for writing the book, but 
very bad ones, if meant as a justifica- 
tion for publishing it. 

The stray moments which Mr Lamb 
can spare from his politics and profes- 
sion, may be very creditably spent. in 
amusements of this description ; but 
that is no reason why the valuable 
moments of others should be consumed 
in attending to them. Let them satis- 
fy their purposes, and be put by with 
the other equally meritorious occupa- 
tions of his leisure hours. It is not 
from the dull remnants of time, which 
may be left to a jaded and spiritless 
mind, after the pursuit of an harass- 
ing study, that the fervid and recon- 
dite flashes of poetry can meet with a 
corresponding warmth to represent and 
tran: them. All that can be ex- 
pected from moments so employed, 
even when the translator is 


of a tolerable portion of taste and fan- 
cy, is an equable and uninspirited pa- 
raphrase, su , perhaps, with a rea- 


sonable portion of elegance ; and ele- 
gance is but a poor substitute for ex- 
quisitely beautiful poetry. But to pro- 
ceed with the Introduction; Mr Lamb, 
after conjuring up, by the force of his 
bad translations, a very efficacious spell ! 
After raising up, by means of these po- 
tent witcheries, the old Bard of Vero- 
na for his and our satisfaction, is sud- 
denly suprised by an apparition. 

** Ha, what dark shape? I view that form 

with awe 


Which calls itself the Genius of the Law! 
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His well-wigg'd visage, wrapt from crown 
to chin 


In clouds without, to shew there's none 
within ; 

On calf-skin volumes ai each step he stands, 

. Toil-blanch’d his cheeks, and ink-imbrued 
his hands ; 

And points the Sergeant’s patch, which 
blots afar 

The disiant day-light, like a sable star.” 


This legal Hyperionenters, of course, 
into a remonstrance with Mr Lamb, on 
the classicul aberrations which have 
misled his footsteps, and enquires very 
properly, 

“© Was mine a call to climb the Aonian 
Hills ? 
Do I teach harmony to legal quills ?” 


When Catullus very opportunely steps 
in for the wien of his na 
and after arguing the matter over to- 
gether, the two break up the confer- 
ence, a ntly very well pleased with 
themselves, and each other. 

A Preface of some length next fol- 
lows, which contains an examination 
of the accounts transmitted to us of the 
life of Catullus, a classification of his 
different Poems, and a discussion on 
their relative excellency and merit. 
There is no new light thrown on any 
of the difficultics which have perplex- 
ed the preceding commentators and 
translators, though Mr Lamb has ma- 
naged to fall into some new inaccura- 
cies, which certainly escaped them. 
There is nevertheless an unpretend- 
ing ease in the style, which renders it 
at least readable. As we wish to fa- 
vour Mr Lamb, we will give what we 
conceive to be the best paragraph. 


“ 'l’here is no feeling more overpower- 
ing or painful ().:n that which springs from 
a conviction of the utter worthlessness of a 
beloved chject, wien the infutuated heart 
- cannot, at ihe same tiine, admit the con- 
tempt which wort} lessness merits. Then 
the highest enjoyacnts of life can only be 
obiained by conscicus alasement: solitude 
depresses without soothing, society irritates 
without exhilareting ; while smiles are al- 
loyed, and frowns are embittered, by shame 
and self-reproach at being subject to their 
influence. We find Catullus at one time 
upbraiding Lesbia bitterly with her Ticen- 
tionsness; then bidding her farewell for 
~ evers then beseechixg from the gods reso- 
lution to cast her off; then weakly confess- 
ing utter impotence of mind, and submis- 
sion to hopeless slavery ; then, in the Epis- 
tle to Manlius, persuading himself by rea- 
son and example into a contented acquics- 


cence in her falsehoods ; and yet, at last,’ 
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aceepting with cagerness and relying with 
hope upon her proficred vow of constaney, 
Nothing can be more genuine than | the 
rapture with which he depicts his i. 
ness in her hours of affection ; nor.than 
gloomy despair with which he is over. 
whelmed, when he believes himself reso}. 
ved to quit her for ever. Were these 
poems collected together, as by Cowley in 
* The Mistress,’ (an idea to which 
possibly gave rise,) no more true or natu. 
ral picture could be found, of the unde. 

and inconsistent feelings which ever 
arise from the intercourse of devoted love 
with profligate inconstancy.”” 

The poems which first strike the 
reader, on opening the works of Ca. 
tullus, are those on the Sparrow of 
Lesbia. The terms of admiration have 
been so often applied to these two ex. 
quisite performances, that their novel- 
ty and propriety have long since cea- 

. They are, perhaps, the last things 
in the whole circle of Latin poetry 
which a scholar could consent to give 
up. Beautiful, indeed, and engaging 
is the union they present, of playful. 
ness of fancy, tenderness of feeling, 

urity of diction, and devotedness of 
ove. The mind which can seek to 
fasten on them the stain of impurity, 
must have some innate leaning to the 
tendencies which it professes to disco- 
ver. In the language of Catullus, they 
are flowers of fair and matchless love- 
liness ; and in that language, we be- 
lieve, they must remain. Woe to the 
luckless hand, which, in emptying the 
old wine into new vessels, suffers all 
its most precious particles to escape. 
What Mr Lamb’s success has been, 
the following translation, from the 
most beautiful of them, will shew. 


** ON THE DEATH OF THE SPARROW. 


** Mourn, all ye loves and graces ; mourn, 
Ye wits, ye gallant, and ye gay; 
Death from my fair her bird has torn, 
Her much-loved Sparrow’s snatch’d 
away. 


*¢ Her very eyes she prized not so ; 
For he was fond, and kuew my fair 
Well as young girls their mothers know; 
Flew to her breast, and nestled there. 


“ When fluttering round from place .to 
place, 
He gaily chirp’d to her alone ; 
He now that gloomy path must trace, 
Whence Fate permits return to none. 


*¢ Accursed shades o’er hell that lower, 
-Oh be my curses on you heard! 

Ye, that all pretty things devour, 
Have torn from me my pretty bird. 
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¢ Oh.evil deed! oh w dead ! 

ee te canst see 
My fair one’s eyes with weeping red, 

And know how much she grieves for 

thee.”’ 

If any of our readers can peruse, 
with common patience, such lines as 
these, after calling to memory the in- 
imitable original, wemust acknowledge 
that their power of endurance is great- 
er than our own. 

The next poem, the Phaselus, is more 
tolerably translated. We will give the 
first four stanzas. 


“ DEDICATION OF A PINNACE, 
TO CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
“ That pinnace, friends, can boast that 
erst 

*T was swiftest of its kind ; 

Nor swam the bark whose fiectest burst 

It could not leave behind ; 

Whether the toiling rowev’s force, 
Or swelling sail, impell’d its course. 
‘6 This boast, it dares the shores that bound 

The Adrian’s stormy space, 

The Cyclad islands sea-girt round, 

Bright Rhodes, or rugged Thrace ; 
The wide Propontis to guinsay, 

Or still tempestuous Poutic bay. 
“ There, ere it swam “mid fleetest prows, 

A grove of spreading trees 
On high Cytorus’ hill, its boughis 

Oft whisper’d in the breeze. 

Amastris, pride of Pontic floods, 
Cytorus, green with boxen woods. 
* Ye knew it then, and all iis race, 

And know the pivnace too, 

Which, from its earliest rise, to grace 

Thy lofty summit grew ; 

And in the waves that wash thy shore, 
Which moisten’d first its sturdy oar.” 

In the Address to Lesbia, which 
follows, Mr Lamb improves still more ; 
we wish we could say the habit of im- 
provement continued as the book pro- 
ceeded. But if we did, we should say 
it in the teeth of notorious proof to the 
contrary ; what, for instance, is the 
translation of the Address of Catullus 
to himself, but a most lamentable dis- 
tortion of the original. In this little 
poem, the author playfully, yet touch- 

gly, a with himself for 

pursuing his inconstant Lesbia ; 

and while he indulges himself in remi- 
niscences of the happy and delightful 
moments they passed together, 
summons up all his resolution to for- 
ake her, yet so as to shew, at the same 
time, how much he distrusts it. In the 
t translation, not one feature of 


the original is preserved—not a single 
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quality which it pace s remains un- 
changed. The playfulness is turned to 


inanity—the ardour at the recollec- 
tion of past joys, to frigid tameness ; 
and the touching tenderness of gricf, 
to the blubbering childishuess of a 
schoolboy. What a translation is the 
following, of the exquisitely mournful 
conclusion ? . 


‘¢ Whose fondling care shalt thou ayvow ? 
Whose kisses now shalt thou return ? 

Whose lip in rapture bite ?—But thou— 
Hold! hold! Catullus, cold and stern.” 


Hold! Hold! Mr Lamb! we must 
rather say, if he can find us no better 
verses than these. Can we possiblyima- 

ine thatsuch drivelling vapidity as this 

as any resemblance to the original ? or 
is he blind to the fact that he is mur- 
dering, absolutely murdering, one of 
the finest poets of antiquity ? 

We observe Mr Lamb has taken 
very considerable liberties with some 
of the less modest poems of CatuHus ; 
we mean particularly the Address to 
Aurelius and Furius. Now we should: 
be very loth, most assuredly, to have 
these poems exhibited to English eyes 
in all their native grossness ; yet equal- 
ly must we protest against such a me- 
thod of translation, as in rendering 
them less offensive, totally changes 
their character. Let him pass them 
over in his translation ; or, if he must 
meddle with them, let him place his im- 
itations at the end of the book amongst 
his notes. The English reader will 
then learn to —— properly the 
value of Mr Lamb’s exertions, and to 
distinguish, with accuracy, between the 
translated morsels and the original re- 
past which he provides. 

The only bacchanaliam poem in Ca- 
tullus, is the Address to his Cup-bearer, 
We quote the translation of it as a fa- 
vourable specimen of the book :— 


“ TO HIS CUPBEARER. 


“ Boy, who in my festive home 
Mak’st the rich Falervian foam, 
Broach my oldest wine, and pour 
Till the goblet mantles o’er. 
Gay Postuinia thus ordains, 

en she at my banquet rej 
Not the juice that swells its 
Ts go native to the gra 
As the draught that the bow] 
Is congenial to her soul. 


‘*¢ Hence, ye waters! hence abstain, 
Generous liquor’s chilly bane! 
Hence, where’er it please you, flow ! 
Hence, to surly wisdom go! 
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baton draught, as from the vine 
” self had press’d the wine.” 
We will pass over the rest of the 
smaller poems, and come directly to 
the Epithalamium, or the Marriage of 
Manlius and Julia. Mr Lamb ap 
here to have caught something of the 
beauty of the original, and has really 
given a very respectable version of it. 
We have no room, however, for any 
quotation. The next poem we cannot 
so entirely pass over. It contains, as 
our readers well know, the delightful 
comparison Ut Flos in Septis, &e. Of 
all the writers of antiquity, Catullus, 
we think, has the most irable si- 
miles. He made use of none which he 
had not selected with the most scru- 
pulous nicety—of none which were not 
excellent ; some, indeed, are i 
ble. To those which he had taken from 
others, he gave such an additional lus- 
tre, as to make them his own. Gene- 
rally, however, his comparisons are 
original ; and whether original or bor- 
rowed, they are never inserted with- 
out produ: a beautiful effect. We 
know some, though in themselves ex- 
cellent, have been considered, by cri- 
tics, as strained and out of place ; but 
we think, that even in the passages 
which have given rise to remarks of 
this sort, the allusion, though recon- 
dite, will ever be found to be well sus- 
tained. ony = do not eon 
a single simile in the poems of Catul- 
lus, which is not equally remarkable 
for appropriate meaning, as for its own 
intrinsic elegance. None of these si- 
miles are more beautiful than this of 
the flower, ‘‘ which wastes its sweet~ 
ness in the desert air.” It has been 
abundantly imitated and praised ; and, 
perhaps, as Mr Lamb observes, equal- 
y to its merit. The eg Base and 
spirited imitation in the agus Ope- 
ra, “* Virgins are like the fair flower 
in its lustre,” is too well known to need 
quoting. It is, what few imitations 
are, more sprightly even than its ori- 
ay a ag inferioy to it in sim- 
uty. e exquisite in 
Otway’s Orphan, “ You soaker a a 
little tender flower,” though undoubt- 


edly ee by this simile, yet can 
hardly syle an imitation. Tt is a 
beautiful illustration of the original 
idea, and may fairly vie with the La- 

i will be desi- 
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fair flower, and rifled all its sweetness.” *’ 
He appears to haveelaborated histrans- 
lation considerably, but we are not ‘ 
pared to say that he has laboured with 
much success. 


S¢ MAIDENS. ‘ 
‘*¢ When in the garden’s fenced and cul. 
tured ground, 
Where browse no flocks, where plough. 
shares never wound, , 
By sunbeams strengthen’d, nourished’ by’ 
the shower, 
And, sooth’d by zephyr, blooms the love-'* 
ly flower : 
Maids long to place it in their modest zone, 
And youths, enraptured, wish it for their 
own 


But, from the stem once pluck’d, in dust 
it lies, 

Nor youth nor maid will then desire or 
prize. 

The virgin thus her blushing beauty rears, 

Loved by her kindred and her young com- 


But, if her simple charm, her maiden graee, 

Is sullied by one spoiler’s rude embrace, 

Adoring youths no more her or, attend, 

Nor loving maidens greet the maiden friend. 

Oh Hymen, hear! Oh, sacred Hymen, 
haste ; 

Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste ! 


“¢ YOUTHS. 
‘** As in the naked field the vine’s weak 
shoot 
Nor lifts its languid stem, nor glows with 
fruit ; 
But by itself weigh’d down it lowly strays, 
And on its roots its highest tendril lays: 
The herdsmen then, the passing hinds, 
neglect 
The lowly vine, nor cherish nor protect. 
If by some happy chance its feeble boughs, 
Twined round the trunk, shall make-the 
elm a spouse ; 
No herdsmen then, nor passing hinds, ne- 
lect 
The welded vine, but cherish and protect. 
So scorn’d the maid, who flies the fond’ 
embrace, ‘ 
And withering adds no honours to her race.’ 
So is the fair beloved, who binds her fate, 
Tn wedlock chaste, to some accordant mate: 
She gives the joys that warm her husband’s 


breast, 

And doting parents by her bliss are blest.” 

When we first got Mr Lamb’s Ca- 
tullus into our hands, we turned eager- 
ly to examine his Translation of the’ 
Atys, which follows next in the col- 
lected works of that poet. It is the 
most extraordinary poem that ical 
literature has to shew, nor has modern 
composition any thing which may be 
likened or compared to it. In this 

3 
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short production, Catullus has touch- 
ed the strings of poetry with a mastery 
of skill, and stre of execution, 
that no Latin poet rivalled, from 
Lucretius to Claudian. In it he has 
sounded an instrument not native to 
his e, and called forth all its 
ness of tones, and richness of me~ 
lody. The magnificence of its bursts 
of passion are only to be equalled by 
the nature of its descriptions, and the 
plaintiveness of its dying falls. The 
reader is carried irresistibly along by 
the torrent of words which rushes pro- 
fundo ore in the loftiest style of Pinda- 
ric grandeur. The spirit of ancient 
suffuses andanimates the whole, 

and mantles it round with majesty. It 
is as awful as the groves which it com- 
memorates, and as agitated as the songs 
which were wont.to awake them. In 
short, never did inspiration breathe 
forth more genuine and impassioned 
sublimity — burst. there from 
poetry or prophecy a strain more pe- 
culiar, energetic, and commanding.* 
In translating this most singular relick 
of antiquity, besides the ordinary dif- 
ficulties which always attend transla- 
tion, others must be encountered which 
are perhaps insuperable. The ques- 
tionabledelicacy of the subject is hard- 
ly felt in the perusal of the Roman 
original, but presents a most formi- 
dable obstacle to a translator, unless 
casts of feeling could as well admit of 
transfusion as casts of language. The 
labour of Catullus was to clothe with 
elevation a topic merely indifferent, 
and untinged, according to the then 
prevailing manner, with any definite 
or dignified idea ; but he who now fol- 
lows in his footsteps has, what is of all 
tasks the most di t, first to divest 
a subject of its inherent ludicrous cha~ 
racter, and then to raise it to dignity. 
Of these difficulties Mr Lamb seems to 
be fully aware. To use his own words, 
‘* when we review the high testimo- 


nies of its unrivalled inspiration, and - 


almost the denunciations against those 
who should attempt any sort of imita- 
tion, diffidence becomes despair,” The 
former translations of this poem may 
all be-styled total failures. The ver- 
sions of Beloe, Hodgson, and Nott, 
have hardly a particle.of the life, ener- 
gy, and character of the original ; and 
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that of the King of the Cockneys, (it‘is 
really lamentable to sce this _—— 
translating,) has certainly nothing of 
Catullus, whatever it may have 
Cockaigne. We think the metre whi 
Mr Lamb has adopted is judiciously 
chosen, and well ada ted for express- 
ing the hurried march of the original. 
The execution, we regret to say, is 
very unsatisfactory and feeble. We 
quote the lamentation of Atys, which 
is the best part of the translation :—~ 


** My country, oh my mother! creatress, 
parent earth ! 

My country, oh my nurse, that fed me 
from my birth ! 


From whom, as churlish slaves their kind- 
ly lord have fled, 
To Ida’s gloomy woods an exile I have 


sped, 
With beasts their frozen dens for my abode 


to share, 

And madly roaming, rouse the fierce one 
from his lair, a 

Ah! where, in what far point of this sur- 
rounding sky, 

Shall I now deem, my native land, thy 
lov’d shores lie ? 

My longing eyeballs strain to cast their 
sight to thee, 

While yet awhile my mind is from its 
ali free. 


‘¢ Must I for dreary 
native shore, 

And see my friends, my home, my parents 
never more ? 

No more the Forum seek, the gay Pales- 


% 


court, 
The Stadium, urge no more each famed 


sport ? 
Oh, wretched, wretched man ! while years 
shall slowly roll 
For ever o’er and o’er again, grieve, grieve, 
my soul ! 


*° What what beauty is there, 
I did not enjoy ? : 

I, when in manhood’s prime, a youth, or 
yet a boy, 

The flower of all who trod the firm gym- 


nastic soil, 
The victor ’mid the crowd who wore the 
M nash d, and full 
y gates were ever throng’d, and full my 
wis threahold swarm ; ii 
ith blooming garlands hun t love- 
sick co | form’d ; ” 
My mansion gaily glitter’d each morning,. 
asIs . 
At earliest blush of sunrise, with lightness 
from my bed. 


woods forsake my 


—= 





* We know several critics have agreed 
the Greek ; but we hardly think it fair to 


tural gtounds. It has too much freshness and 


Vou. IX, 


consider this poem as a translation from 

t to such @ conclusion, merely on conjec- 

i ee 38 
3 
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4 And. must I ever now a maniac votaress 


1 i Fave, 

Blears dawyed handmaid, to Cybele a 

. ves 

Her frantic orgies ply, disgraced in Na- 
ture’s . 

_A part of what I was, a maim’d, a barren 


man ; 
And dwell in Ida’s caves, which snow for ~ 
ever chills; “ 


And pass m savage life on Phrygia’s 


‘Placed with the sylvan stag, the forest- 
ing boar ? 
-Oh! now soon I rue the deed, how 
bitterly deplore !” 

Next follows the Nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. The translation of the 
beautiful of Ariadne, on her 
desertion some degree of spirit ; 


it is, however, too long for extraction. 
In the next , Catullus beauti- 
fullycompares the f ing hisfriend’s 
injunctions to the falling of an apple 
from the bosom of a young girl, to 
whom it was given by her lover. The 
following is the insipid and nerveless 
manner in which he is rendered by his 
translator :— 
* Vet not fi ting th uest, my friend, 
m a, love avhile a aan’ pelo 3 
n 


These lines, the chosen of Cyrene’s bard. 
‘* Lest, vainly borne upon the zephyrs 


8 
Thou deem’st thy wishes fled my thought 
and care ; 
As the dear apple, love’s clandestine gift, 
Falls from the bosom of the virgin fair; 
** Which she forgetting in her vest con- 
~~ mother’s kiss 
a returning "s kiss to 


opprest by heaviest woe, I 


‘It falls, and as it rolls to view reveal’d, 
Her blushes own, like me, neglect and 
shame.”’ 


,_ Of the elegiac productions of Catul- 
lus, we were never t admirers. 
They have so little of the softness and 
melody of his hen lables, that 
the reader can hardly imagine that 
both had the same author. There is 
no want occasionally of force and vi- 

; but vigour without ce or 

ny, has not much of the faculty 

of pleasing. The Coma Berenices is 
unattractive in Latin, and can hardly 
be rendered otherwise in English. Mr 

Lamb has certainly not done so, but 
whether our readers will consider his 


‘failure as a proof of the impossibility 
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of success, we cannot take upon 
determine. The reat of abe poaanet 


Catullus consist of epigranss, as, 
have been denominated, eobicamnt 


Lamb observes, rather inpereetp-- 
There is little in ther wo preserva. 


—_ Posterity ne me oe lost no- 
ing, eomparatively speaking, had the 
ere aeiesd ws. n such of themes 
are intended to be pointed, that point 
is created by nothing else but virulen- 
cy of abuse, rankness of obseemity, and 
coarseness of expression ; yet the fore. 
going productions suffictently demon- 
strate that indelicacy was not the cha- 
racter of Catullus, or the character of 
his writings. His adoption of this style 
must rather have been in compliance 
with the grosser taste of the times, 
than from his own uninfluenced choice. 
Refinement had not then been carriedy 
into the province of satire, and. inde. 
cency and unlicensed freedom were 
uecessary ingredients in its — 


tion. There are, notwit 


some of these minor poems of Catul- 
lus, which, from truth of feeling, and 
simplicity of language, serve fully to 


atone for their obnoxious neighbours, 
Their excellence, however, such as it 
is, is not epigrammatical excellence; 
and their attraction is rather from the 
want of poignancy than from the pos- 
session of it: This the present trans- 
lator does not always seem to have ob- 
served. When Catullus is simple, Mr 
Lamb is generally smart ; and when 
the old sp had apparently no inten- 
tion to be witty, his English restorer 
very often gratuitously bestows upon 
him 2 point of his own. This is ge- 
nerous, but we think it might have 
been dispensed with ; and. answeri 
for ourselves, we could have enj 


‘the Roman poet’s kindliness of feeling, 
and nervousness of language, without 


the exhilarating force of suppletory 
witticisms. He who has given so much, 
has surely a right to take something 
away ; and therefore if we lose. the 
energy and vigour of the. original in 


‘Mr Lamb’s English, we can hardly 


with justice find fault. Such is the 
case in most of these poems. Some 
of the most trifling are, 
not unhappily translated. The fol- 
lowing, for instance :— 
‘SON THE INCONSTANCY OF 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 
“ My fair says, she no spouse but me 
Would wed, though Jove himself were he 
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~ think it would be ha 
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She says it: But I deem such an event may happen, he who 
‘That whet the fair t0 dovers swear will take the of ing Mr. 
Should be inseribed upon the air, Lamb, in page 92 of -his vo~ 
Qe in she ranning steam. lume, will, we have little doubt, be 
The next is but a feeble dilution of convinced. — . 
the original, though Mr Lamb hasen-- _ But to: bring our observations to a 


deavoured to twist the conclusion into 
something like the pointed brevity of 
Catullus :— 
S¢ TO LESBIA. 

“No fair was.ever yet so dear 

‘As thou, my Lesbia, wert to me; 
No faith was ever so sincere 

As that which bound my heart to thee. 


« Now even by thy frailties caught, 
So straitly is my will confined ; 
The tender duties it hath wrought 
So wholly have enslaved my mind ; 


Practise each virtue o’er and o’er, 
Or every vice in turn approve, 


Nor that could make me love thee more, 


Nor this could make me cease to love.”’ 


One of the most beautiful of these 
minor poems is the one addressed to 
Calvus on the aa ' pmpows Kip 
touching simplicity of the original is 
above all — The notion of the 
departed spirit of the mistress, tender- 
ly. watching over the sorrow of the lo- 
ver, and rejoicing at the proofs of his 
affection, every heart must acknow- 
ledge to. be beautiful. It has been 
often adopted, but never expressed 
with more sweet and melancholy pa- 
thos. The translation is very inferior, 
but we will quote it for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers :— 


‘6 TO CALVUS, ON THE DEATH OF 
QUINTILIA. 
* Calvus, if any joy from mortal tears 
Can touch the feelings of the silent dead ; 
When dwells regret on loves. of former 


years, 
Or weeps o’er friendships that have long 
been fled, 


“ Oh! then far less will be Quintilia’s woe 

At early death and fate’s severe decree, 

Than the pure pleasure she will feel to 
kno 


Ww 
How well, how truly she was loved by 
thee.”’ 


Of another of these poems, Mure- 
tus, the elegant commentator, and ad- 
mirable imitator of Catullus, has ob- 
served, “‘ Ita venustum hoc epigram- 
ma est, ut ipsa si velit Venus venusti- 
us €0 efficere quicquam non queat.” 
When beauties so a d, one would 
possible in 
translating to miss‘them all. That 


close. We believe these two elegantly 
printed volumes must follow the fate 
of many other translations, equally de- 
serving, though destitute of the same 
exterior recommendation. We cer- 
tainly have not been able to find in 
them —_ > a - a redem 
tion that lot to whic mediocrity rity 
in translation is subject. If fidelity, 
in any sense of the word, be n 
in performances of this sort, then is Mr 
Lamb most iously deficient. He 
is, in fact, equally unfaithful to. the 
meaning, the poetry, and the charac- 
ter of his original. To the meaning he 
is not faithful, for his paraphrase is 
not only loose, but any often capri- 
ciously and indefensibly inaccurate. 
To the he is not faithful, for 
not one of the finer and more beauti< 
meen er of his author have been 
rendered with any thing like the spi- 
rit of a poet, or even that reflected 
glow which is sometimes caught from 
one. To the character he is likewise 
not faithful, for no one, on reading 
the nt translation, can discern an 
of distinguishing marks which 
peculiarize the Latin original. ‘The 
native force, and sometimes coarse- 
ness, are melted down to most lament- 
able and unqualified weakness, and the 
significant conciseness, and laconic bre- 
vity, are dissipated amidst plethoric 
rethenidulioe and expansion: ‘Yet there 
en ee which, ‘however 
undeserving of praise as versions mere- 
ly, have geet sal undoubted merit, 
when considered as original pieces of 
try. Mr Lamb's claim to approba- 
tion we apprehend can hardly rest on 
this ground. He gives us néither the 
poetry of his original, nor any other 


of any sort ; and whether we re- 
Prd him as following in the footsteps 
! - recon or a iting an ee ginal 

ight of his own, he a 

aniortuniat On the whole, then, We 
believe the circulation of the work 
must be limited to ae libraries to 
which per and elegant type are 
an iddiislgl tnd to those readers who 
have never read Catullus, and never 
felt the charm of genuine and classi- 


cal A 
To couchide. | Mr Tamb has alle. 
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ged, in defence of his extra- - 
al studies, the nan»: of Sir William 


Sir Widiam Jones, and 
others, whose eminence was doubly 
secured the ion of strong 
j meever sy ——— gifts ~4 

ney, of great earning, join 

with Pdataleal taste. And it is 
with triumph we acknowledge, that 
amongst the members of that arduous 
profession, many may be named whose 

inance was not less striking in 
their own iar field, than in the 
variegated and more luxuriant domain 
of poetry and polite literature, and 


the head of one department, and 
Soho of the other, have opened 


the ancient urns of classical inspira- 
tion, to freshen, enrich, and fertilize 
the barrenness of a most barren study. 
That there have been, and are still 
such men, no one can deny. These 
are, however, but few in number. 
There are others infinitely more nume- 
rous, and we are not sure that the pre- 
sent work does not afford us an example 
of one of those, who, with moderate 
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powers, sufficient, if'welk hi ; 
to secure to them a reasonable “i 
tion of success in the 

they have selected, are led ‘by that 
sickly craving after forbidden fruit, 


which is me Ne concomitant of @ 
diseased and di A pn state of mind, 
to waste their little modicum of talent 
in a fruitless and inconsistent applieas 
tion of it; who, with merely enough 
of law to deaden their poetry, and 
merely enough of poetry to vitiate their 
law, have sufficient of neither to save 
them from that contumely which fail- 
ure always is productive of, and who 
amphibiously changing from element 
to element, and eee — a 
ing disgrace upon disgrace, ha 

one ‘suspended and unstable in a fools 
paradise of their own, where,. after 
dreaming of honours from the bedyof 
lawyers, and of laurels from the body 
of bards, they awake at last only to 
find themselves derided as weak-mind- 
ed deserters by the one, aiid rej 

as unlicensed intruders by the other. 
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A sErizs of misfortunes had unex- 
y wn me upon a forei 

, and entirely deprived me of the 
means of subsistence. I knew not 
where to apply for relief, or how to 
avoid the alarming evils that threaten- 
ed me on every side. I was on one of 
the Bahama islands. I could not en- 


joy the temporary asylum I then 
sessed longer than two days, without 
involving myself in debts which I was 


to pay, and consequently bring- 
ing my n under wer of in- 
divi , who, I was inclined to sus- 


had nothing humane or generous 
jag Fem ar a i 
the sea-shore, sometimes shudderi 
Sp Warne of tay pooepentt an 
sometimes trembling horrors 
of want should me to obtain the 
necessaries of life by concealing from 
others that I was in absolute poverty. 
When about a mile distant from the 
small town where I lodged, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a schooner lying 
at anchor behind a projecting point of 
land. I knew that vessels did not usu- 
ally moor in such a situation, and in- 
at a fisherman, whom I met on 
beach, if he could tell me what 
the schooner did there? “I am not 


mn sure,” returned he, “ but Fra- 
su she’s a pirate. Thoseon 
board of her are mostly blacks,’ and 
they seem very anxious to keep out of 
sight. Had she been a fair trader; she 
would have come into the harbour at 
once.” 

This information startled me agood 
deal. I became excessively agitated 
without knowing the reason; and felt 
an anxious desire to repress some idea, 
that had, as it were, arisen in " mind, 
without my being conscious of ‘its ex- 
istence. 

I left my informant, and seated my- 
self under a cliff. Half of the sun had 
disappeared below the horizon: I 
watched his descending orb, and wish» 
ed I could retard the flight of time, 
when I reflected, that, after the lapse 
of two days, I should perhaps be des- 
titute of an asylum, and perishing from 
want. * “ Something must be.done,” I 
exclaimed, starting up: “‘ If these are 
pirates, I will join them. My] CS 
sion will enable me to render them 
valuable services. I shall beguilty of 
no crime in doing so ;—the law of nae 
ture 1s me to violate the laws of 
man.” I anxiously towards the 


schooner, which lay within half a mile 
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i that I should see 
a Te Laeie 


means of speaking with the person who 
her 


_ | waited upwards of an hour, but 
could not discover that those on board 
made any preparations for coming 
ashore. it was now dark, and the 
beach was silent and deserted. I found 
asmall boat lying upon the sand ; and, 
having pushed her off, I cautiously 
epaked, and began to row towards 
the schooner—but, after a few strokes 
of the oars, my resolution almost fail- 
ed. - 1 shuddered at the idea of form- 
ing a | ‘with the outcasts of so- 
ciety, and rendering myself amenable 
to the laws. of every civilized nation. 
The gloom of the night, the calmness 
of the ocean, and the brightness of the 
sky, seemed to urge me to reflect up- 
on what I was doing. I did refiect— 
I looked towards the town—a sense of 
the wretchedness of my condition 
struck irresistibl —~ my mind, and 
I pushed furiously forwar 

When I had got within a short dis- 
tance of the schooner, one of her crew 
called out, “‘ Avast, avast! who have 
we here?” On reaching the side of 
the vessel, I said I wished to see the 
captain. ‘ What do you want with 
him?” demanded the same voice. “ I 
must speak with him alone,” answer- 
ed I. The questioner retired to the 
stern, and I heard the sound of people 
talking, as if in consultation, for a lit- 
tle time. I was then desired to come 
on ra A and, the ne I step; 

u » @ negro me towards a 
ae: who stood near the helm. 

He was very tall and athletic, and 
of a jet black, and wore only a shirt 
and white trowsers. His face had a 
bold and contemplative expression, and 
he wanted his right hand. “ I pre- 
sume you are the commander of this 
vessel,” said I. He nodded impatient- 
ly. “ I understand you are going up- 
on an expedition.”—‘‘ I don’t care 
what you understand—to your busi- 
ness, master,” returned he, haughtily. 
“* T know you are pirates,” continued 
I, “ and it is my wish to accompany 
= in the capacity of a medical atten- 

”” He surveyed me with a look 
of astonishment, that seemed to de- 
mand an avowal of the motives that 
had me to make such a pro- 

* You surely will not decline 


my offer,” said I, “ for you must be ed 


eware that I am able to render you 
very essential services. I have been 
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unfortunate every way an” 8, 
you be unfortunate! and seek relief 
from a black man—from a negro !” in- 
terrupted he, with a scornful 
** Well, stay on board; you cannot 
leave this vessel again. Remember, 
we are not to be betrayed.” ‘“ But I 
have something on shore that I wish 
to carry along with me.” ‘I will send 
one of my men for it,” replied he, ‘ to~ 
morrow morning at dawn.” a, 
He walked coolly away to the bows 
of the vessel, and n to give some 
orders to the seamen, who formed a 
very numerous body. Most of them 
were loitering together on the’ fore- 
castle, and smoking and 
all seemed to be blacks. French 
English were spoken indiscriminately 
among them; and their conversation 
was incessant and vociferous, and'in- 
termingled with disgusting execra~ 
tions. Several disputes took place, in 
the course of which the parties struck 
each other, and wrestled together; but 
their companions neither endeavoured 
to - them, nor paid any atten- 
tion to the affrays. 'Y appeared to 
have a set of jests, the spirit of which 
was intelligible to themselves alone ; 
for they frequently gave way to vio= 
lent laughter, when their conversation, 
taken in a literal sense, expressed-no~ 
thing that could excite mirth. ~:- 
When it was near midnight,. the 
captain, whose name was Manuel, 
conducted me to the cabin, and made 
many inquiries, which evidently had 
for their object to discover if I reallywas 
what I professed to be. His doubts be- 
ing removed, he pointed to a birth, 
and told me, I might occupy it when- 
ever I chose, and went deck 
again. I extinguished the light, and 
lay down in The enthusiasm of 
desperation, and the pine of deciding 
with boldness and alacrity, had now 
subsided, and I could calmly reflect 
upon what I had done. My anticipa- 
tions respecting the life I was now to 
lead were gloomy and revolting. I 
scarcely dared to look forward to’the 
termination of the enterprize in which 
I had embarked ; but, when I consi- 
dered what would have been my fate 
had I remained on shore, I not 


condemn my choice. Contempt, abject 
poverty, and the horrors of want, were 
the oe I fied from—tyranny, dan~ 

A an ignominious death, form-~ 
ea those towards which I was perhaps 


Next morning, Captain Manuél des 
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sired me to write an order for my port- 
mantéau, that he might send one of 
his men to it on board. I obey- 
ed him, and enclosed the sum I 
owed the s with whom I had 
resided. rtly after the messenger 
returned the crew began to heave up 
the anchor; and we soon put to sea 
with a light wind, and gradually re- 
ceded from the shores of the island. 

I breakfasted in the cabin with Ma- 
nuel. His — ee! chilly = su- 
percilious ; e more dignity 
about him than any negro I had ever 
before seen. The want of his right hand 
made his person very striking ; and he 
seemed aware of this: for when he ob- 
served me gazing on the mutilated 
arm, he frowned, and enveloped it in 
the folds of the table-cloth. 

We lost sight of land in a few hours, 
but I knew not where we were bound, 
and Matiuel’s reserved behaviour pre- 
vented me from making any inquiry. 
He walked upon deck all day with 
folded arms, and scarcely ever raised 
his eyes, except to look at the compass, 
or give directions to the helmsman. 

schooner, which was named the 

za, was about one hundred and 

twenty tons burden, carried six guns, 
and had forty-three men on board of 
her, and several boys. There appear- 
ed to be very little discipline among 
the crew ; all of whom amused them- 
selves in any way, and in any place, 
chose, except when the working 

of uired their attention. 
The presence of the captain did not 
impose any restraint upon them ; and 
one, who was called the mate, snatch- 
ed a chart unceremoniously from his 
hand, and told him he did not know 
what he was about, without receiving 
any reproof for his insolence. A num- 
ber of the negroes lay round the fire, 
roasting ears of Indian corn, which 
were eagerly snatched off the embers 
the ret tiagioton, ve a An a 
pression i ing sensuality cha- 
racterized this part of the crew; and 
they looked as if they were strangers 
to ion and anticipation, and 
felt existence only in so far as the pass- 
ing moment was concerned. One man, 
of a mild aspect, sat a distance from 
the others, and played upor an old 
| em Many were half naked, and 
could distinguish the marks of the 

ip on the shoulders of some of them. 
The limbs of others had been distort- 
ed by the weight and galling of fetters, 
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as was evident from the indentatidng 
exhibited by their flesh. Dt seed 

On awaking the second morning 
the voyage, I found that Manwel wag: 
still as x Sbliged hin of the na- 
vigation obli im to keep on 
deck all night, that he might dhest 
the course of the vessel, and he wag’ 
now reposing himself after the fatigues 
of his long watch. The crew were 
preparing breakfast, and conversing 
together. 

Some dispute took place about the 
distribution of the provisions, and one 
of them called the other a rascally run. 
away. ‘ You lie,” cried the accused 
person, “ I guess you're somethi 
worse area Philip.”—* Youh 
as well be quiet, Antony. Has any 
body any thing to say against me? 


— Why, that you're a Yankey slave, ° 


that’s all,” returned Philip.—* Damn 
you,” cried he, “ I’m a free man—yes, 
free and independent.” Here they all 
laughed loudly, and he demanded with 
fury who would venture to contradict 
him, or to assert that he had a master. 
** Why, we know well enough you 
ha’n’t a master now, you pricked Bien 
under the ribs,” replied one of the 
crew. This excited another laugh, 
and Antony cried, ‘“‘ Curse you for a 
niger—belike I’ll do the same to you.” 
—‘* Don’t be calling me a niger,” said 
Philip, “ I was born in the States.”— 
“* I would’nt believe it,” said Antony, 
“* for you know no more than if 
was fresh off the coast—You can’t 
roast corn.” 

** Come, let us to breakfast,” inter- 
rupted another, “ and leave these two 
black sheep to fight together, as soon 
as they can pick up courage.” —*“ I’m 
sure you've nothing to say, Mandin- 
go,” cried Antony; “ you can’t tell 
where you came from.” — To be sure 
I can,” answered Mandingo, “‘ I was 
very ill used by my master, and made 
my escape.”—‘ Yes, from the gal- 
lows,” cried one of the crew, to the 
great amusement of the others. 

“I guess there’s ne’er a man on 
board this schooner whose life can be 
better looked into than mine,” said a 


iB 


Caiugs 


negro, who had not before spoken— , 


** T was born in a Christian country, 
and when I was twenty years old, a 
great army captain made me his ser- 
vant. 
and clothes, and could do what I-plea- 
sed. I went to plays and consorts, and 
was so like a gentleman that a white 


I had the care of all his money * 


¥ 


+ 
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mistress in love. with me, and we 
were married.— What agrand sight the 
iage was ! a quengasr pms 
ing to put on m e's finger.” 
gold ring did you a4 it on her fin- 
>” demanded Antony.—‘* Why 
‘9 you ask that ?”—“‘ Because I guess 
from the look of your shins, that 
you put it on your own leg.” The 
whole crew joined in a loud laugh, 
and looked at the limb of the first 
| vesnaig which was strongly galled by 
etters. ‘‘ It must have been a pretty 
heavy ring,” said Antony, “‘ and yet, 
for all the gold that was in it, I dare- 
say you was glad to get quit of it.”— 
“T’ve done, returned the object of 
their ridicule ; “‘ I'll say no more. I 
thought I was speaking to gentlemen.” 
—‘ Never mindhim. Weareall liable to 
flesh-marks,” observed Philip. ‘There 
now, what say you of our captain’s 
wanting a——" ‘ Hush, hush,” in- 
terrupted Mandingo, “‘ that is a sore 
subject.” 

In the course of three days, we 
came in sight of the north shore of 
Cuba ; but to my great satisfaction had 
not met with a single vessel of any 
description. Manuel hourly became 
less reserved, and we often had long 
conversations together ; and one even- 
ing he promived to relate the history 
of his life to me, the first favourable 
opportunity. 

After cruizing about for a week, we 
vast anchor at the mouth of the Xibara 
harbour, which lies near the eastern ex- 
tremity of Cuba. Our object in doing so 
was to obtain a supply of firewood from 
the banks of a small river that disem- 
neguee into the harbour. Manel re- 

uested me to accompany the part 
tined for this purpose, as he was A 
command it; and at a late hour one 
night we set out in a boat, along with 
seven of the crew. 

The weather was clear, calm, and 
delightful ; and we soon entered the 
river, and rowed slowly up its wind- 
ings. The banks were for the most 
part thickly covered with trees, which 
over-arched us completely, and ren- 
dered it so dark that Manuel could 
scarcely see to steer the boat. We 
sometimes could discern far before us, 
a portion of the sky vividly reflected 
in ddanine bosom of ing pire —bright 
an ing, ami e surroun 
gloom, as the contrast of divine ae 
ty with mortal corruption. Nota sound 
be heard, except the regular 


could 
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ing of the oars, and the rustling 
of fields of. Indian. corn, shaken by 
the wind. The most delicious per- 
fumes filled the air, and fruits of dif- 
ferent kinds, that had apparently just 
dropt from the tree, floated past us, 
silently iming the luxuriance of 
the region that bo both sides of 
the river. 

I sat in the stern of the boat beride 
Manuel, but neither of us spokea word. 
The emotions produced by the sur~ 
rounding objects were so delightful, 
that the mind contentedly remained 
in a state of passiveness, receiving, 
without resistance, every idea np a 
sented itself. Within the space of an 
hour, I had exchanged the confine- 
ment and pitching of a vessel, the mo- 
notony of a sea | pepe and the noise 
and brutality of a set of criminals, for 
the harmony of wood and water—the 
richness of vegetable perfumes, and 
the quiet enjoyment of an inspiring 
summer's night. ' 

When bey we got about two miles 
above the mouth of the river, the men 
disembarked, and began to cut wood 
at a little distance 7 us. ht 
wal yp. seep out of hearing,” said Ma- 
nuel, after a long pause, “ and while 
we wait for their return, I shall tell, 
you something about my past life. 

** I need not give you a mninute ac- 
count of my early years, as they were 
not distinguished by any thing, re- 
markable. My mother came from the 
coast of Africa, but I was born in 
South Carolina, where my master had 
a large estate, in the cultivation of 
which more than one hundred 
were employed. My mother being a 
house-servant, was exempted from 
many of the hardships and privations 
to which the other slaves were expo- 
sed, but she owed the comparativecom- 
fort of her situation entirely to her ca- 
pability of ministering to the voluptu- 
ousness of Mr Sexton, who was m 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
He gave orders that] should be brought 
up within doors, as he intended me for 
a waiting man. , 

** After I had attained the of 
sixteen years, I was obliged to be in 
continual attendance upon my master, 
and to submit quietly to all his ca- 
pre The treatment I received from 

im, and the knowledge I acquired of 
his character, made me feel whata de- 
grading thing slavery was. Had I been 
forced to work in the fields, like the 
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other negroes, I might not perhapshave 
repined at.my condition, because I 
would have known nothing better, and 
at thesame time believed that my condi- 
tion was irremediable, and consistent 
with the laws of nature. But being con- 
tinually in the presence of Mr Sexton, 
and of other white people, and daily 

ing their conversation, I soon disco- 
vered that they were superior to us in 
nothing but knowledge ; that they were 
mean, wicked, cruel, and unjust ; and 
that they sometimes feared we would 
assert our rights, and overpower them 
by numbers. 

‘© They seemed to consider negroes 
as creatures who were destitute of souls 
and understandings. Though I felt 
indignant when I heard these opinions 
uttered, I was aware that I derived 
some advantage from their being acted 
upon ; for my master and his friends, 
not believing that I could comprehend 
a sentence of their conversation, felt 
no restraint when I was present, and 
thus afforded me an opportunity of 
hearing their sentiments upon aay 
subject, and becoming acquainted wit 
their principles and characters. 

ee n, while waiting at table, and 
listening to their disgusting opinions, 
I have been called forward by one of 
them, and struck severely on the face, 
for some trivial mistake I had com- 
mitted in serving him with food or 
wine. In South Carolina, the guests 
do not hesitate to chastise their enter- 
tainer’s servants, whenever they feel 
inclined ; and a party of white people 
there, often make the cursing and 
——s of the slaves in attendance 
their chief employment during dinner. 
On such occasions, the burning tears 
of resentment would rush into my 

I would tremble with ill-dissem- 
erage and implore the God of my 
to let loose his rage upon my 
tormentors, although I should become 
its victim along with them. 
“ There was an old free negro u 
the plantation, who had travelled 
the Northern States of Ame- 
rica. He could read and write tole- 
rably well, and knew a good deal 
about the countries he had visited. 
I happened to become a favourite of 
his, and he often gave me minute ac- 
counts of the condition of the Afri- 
cans who lived in New York, and con- 
trasted theiri with the ab- 
ject state of our race every where-else. I 
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listened to these details with the dee. 
est attention, which pleased him so 
much, that he offered to teach’ me to 
read. I gladly availed 7m po of his 
instructions, and profited so much 
by them, that in the course of five or 
six months, I was able to peruse the 
newspapers which my master received 
from different parts of the Union; 
many of them contained 

upon the subject of slavery, and I was 
delighted to find that some men ex. 
claimed against it, and denied that 
white people had the least right to 
tyrannize over negroes. 

**T used often to steal into my mas- 
ter’s room, when he slept, and read 
the New York Journals. One after. 
noon he caught me with one in my 
hand, and demanded angrily what I 
was doing. I told him I was reading. 
He struck me a violent blow on the 
head with his cane, and said he would 
order me forty lashes if I ever again 
looked at a book or newspaper. He 
soon discovered that the old negro had 
been my teacher, and: immediatel 
sent him off the estate, not being a 
to inflict any other punishment, ih 
consequence of his having purchased 
his freedom. 

“* Next day, a neighbouring planter 
called upon Mr Sexton, and the latter, 
in the course of conversation, said, 
* What do ow think I caught that 
young hell-dog doing the other night ? 
He was reading a newspaper.” The 
other broke into a loud laugh, and 
eried, ‘ Why did’nt you kill him? 
Were any of my negroes able to read, 
I would soon flog the scholarship out 
of them. Why, the little devil will 
begin to direct you how to — 
—_ estate bye and bye.’—* Oh, I 

ring him to his senses,’ returned m 
master; ‘ Hark ye, fellow,’ conti 
he, addressing himself to me; ‘ If 
you ever look at a printed paper again, 
I'll put out your eyes with a red-hot 


poker. The whole of your duty is to 
clean the knives, and wait at table. 


Damn me, if I don’t make it pretty bad 
for any fellow of mine who does either 
more or less than I want him to do.’ 
“* | easily perceived that my master 
and his friend were aware that their 
strength lay in our ignorance, and fear- 
ed lest the slightest acquisition of 
knowledge should enable us to disco- 
ver that they had not a shadow of 
right to enslave and tyrannize. over 
9 
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our race. What excuse és there for the 
oppressor, when he is conscious of be- 
ing guilty of oppression ! “ 

».©- As my ideas expanded, my si- 
tuation gradually became more intoler- 
able. I had no one to whom I could 
communicate my thoughts. My fel- 
low-slaves were so ignorant and de- 
graded, that I could hardly look at 
them without pity and disgust. I used 
to watch them when they assembled 
to receive their weekly allowance of 
provisions. Worn out by fatigue, clad 
in rags, and branded with lashes, they 
would wait for their respective portions 
with eager greediness, and then hurry 
away in a state of’ tumultuous delight, 
which was scarcely repressed by the 
clanking of the overseer’s whip behind 
them. They had sunk so low that they 
seemed willing to accept life upon any 
terms. 

“In the midst of my misery, I be- 
came attached to a young girl named 
Sabrina. She was a slave upon the ad- 
joining estate, and therefore we seldom 

ad an opportunity of seeing each other 
except by stealth. I used to leave my 
pelshabenes at midni¢ht, whenevery 
one was in bed, and go across the 
plantation to the huts in which Sabri- 
na and her mother lived. But Mr 
Sexton once awoke during my absence 
on one of these nocturnal visits, and 
the whole affair was soon discovered. 
He flogged me severely, and ordered 
me to remain at home in future ; and 
the proprietor of the adjoining estate, 
to whom he made a complaint, caused 
Sabrina’s hut’ to be burned to the 
ground ; that it might no longer afford 
us a place of ineeting. I became half 
maddened with rage and misery. How- 
ever, my feelings were unnoticed or 
disregarded by Mr Sexton, who, like 
other American planters, did not be- 
lieve that negroes were susceptible of 
love or sorrow. 

** Mr Sexton had a daughter, who 
resided in the house with him, and 
took charge of lis domestic affairs. 
The proprietor of the adjoining estate, 
whose name was Lusher, loved her, 
and wished to marry her, but Mr Sex- 
ton would not consent to their union, 
and prohibited all correspondence be- 
tween them. However, notwithstand- 
ing this, they sometimes met in secret, 
and often wrote to each other. Miss 
Sexton privately employed me to carry 
her letters. to Mr Lusher, promising 
that she would satisfy her father re- 

Vou. IX. : 
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specting my absence should he discover 

it, and likewise secure me from any 

risk of suffering punishment on. her 

account. I willingly became a channel - 
of communication between the two 

lovers, for I hoped by doing soto be 

able to forward my own views. .. 

“* One day I ventured to hint to 
Miss Sexton that I expected some lit. 
tle reward for my services, and 
her to entreat her father to pure 
Sabrina, and bring her upon his estate, 
that we might get married... She en+ 
gaged to pepe the thing to him, and 
really did so ; but he refused to 
to it, and, at the same time, told her, 
that he suspected she had some private 
reasons for interceding so strongly in 
my behalf, and was resolved to discos 
ver what they were. x 

** Shortly after this, Miss Sexton 
desired me to carry a letter to the next 
estate, and bid me be extremely cau- 
tious lest her father should see me go 
ing there, but said that if he did, she 
would find means to shield me from 
all blame. I took a bye-path which led 
across our plantation, and reached Mr 
Lusher’s house without interruption ; 
however he was not at home, and the 
servants pointed to a small building a 
little way off, and told me I would find 
him- there. 


«* On entering it, the first object 
that struck my eyes was poor Sabrina, 
whom I had not seen for many weeks. 
She ne upon some planks which were 


covered with the dry husks of Indian 
corn, and seemed to be dying. The 
place had no window in it, and anold 
negro woman sat beside her, holding 
a candle, while Mr Lusher and a me- 
dical man stood at the foot of the bed. 
The doctor muttered, ‘ She’s been ‘a 
fine slave—confounded pity to lose her 
—can’t.help it though ;’ and then be 
gan to whistle and play with his cane. 
‘ What an unfortunate devil I am!’ 
exclaimed Mr Lusher, angrily. ‘Hang 
her for falling sick—what right has a 
niger to fall sick ?>—Ods, I believe, she 
was not sound when I bought her— 
I'll trounce somebody for that—So you 
think there’s no chance of her hoeing 
any more corn ?’—‘ No, no,’ return- 
ed the doctor, laughing ; ‘ I would’nt 
like to have as little chance of eating 
my dinner to-day as she has'of living 
two hours.’ 

** I stood in agony, not daring to 
express my feelings, I advanced to- 
wards Sabrina, and took hold of her 
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t I might see their lustre ex- 
ished, for in a moment or two 
e fell dead upon her pillow. * Ah, 
e’s given you the slip,’ said the 
. Mr Lusher cried, ‘ Damn 
to hell—there’s four hundred 
lost,” and hurried away, bang- 
the door fuitiously behind him. 
uumhneg anal soon areseny a 
me ng on Sabrina, as 
what I did there. I said I had a letter 
‘or him, and delivered it. ‘ Oh,’ cries 

‘* you're the fellow that wanted 
that girl for a wife. I wish Mr Sex- 
ton had bought her, and then the loss 
would have fallen on his shoulders. 
Well, you may take her now, and bury 
her, or marry her—whichever you like 
_ e, I don’t want you.’ 

** T hurried home, equally afflicted 
at the death of Sabrina, and enraged 
by the inhuman insults I had received 
from her master. When I had come 
within a little distance of the house, I 
observed Mr Sexton and his daughter 
walking towards me. ‘ How do you 
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do, Manuel ?’ cried he, in that style 
of derision which he always assumed 
when infuriated with passion—‘ I 
hope * sod walk has been a pleasant 
one. 


so good as suggest what im- 
provements ought to be made on this 
estate. Do the look well? —Slave ! 
baboon ! imp of the devil ! where have 

been ?’ 

“I made no reply, but looked to 
Miss Sexton. She coloured, and cried, 
aren" does the wretch _— by look- 

at me? You surely do not sa 

that I sent you an where.’ pm 
swer me,’ vociferated her father, rai- 
sing his cane. ‘ Miss Sexton will in- 
form you,’ returned I.—‘ This is be- 
rtf aoa a ! exclaimed she. ‘I'll 
tell you how it is, father—he has been 
paying a visit to Sabrina, notwith- 
standing your orders to the contrary, 
and wishes to make you believe that I 
sent him somewhere— Manuel, say in- 
stantly if you saw Sabrina this morn- 
ing.’ —‘* Yes,’ answered I, ‘ I did, 
but’——" None of your buts, you equi- 
vocating villain !’ interrupted my mas- 
fer. Stung with indignation at Miss 
Sexton’s ingratitude, I cried out, ‘ Your 
d ter sent me with a letter to Mr 
Lusher.—‘ What! you give us the 
lie then ?’ replied Mr Sexton, striking 
me over the head. 1 returned the blow 
with my fist, and he fell flat upon the 
ground. 
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** Miss Sexton shrieked » and 
the overseer, followed by several slaves, 
hastened towards me with a ‘drawn 
cutlass in his hand. I made no regigt.. 
anee, and was immediately seized and 
bound. My master received very little | 
injury from the blow, but his lips 
quivered with rage ; and having given 
orders that I should be put in confine. 
ment, he walked toward the house 
erying out, ‘ Struck bya slave ! struck 
by a slave !—It is impossible! Am { 
dreaming ?— Does God Almighty reak. 
ly permit this?—Aslave! a black! ane. 
gro !—Strike me—a noble Carolinian! 
Is there a law to punish this? Law 
nonsense——Tortures, death, eternal 
curses !’ 

** T was immediately thrown intoe 
dark apartment in a large store-house, 
and remained there all night without 
being visited by any one. In the-morn- 
ing the overseer took me out, and made 
one of the negroes flog me severely, in 
presence of Mr Sexton and his daugh- 
ter. My sufferings were dreadfal. In 
short, I was indicted for striking my 
master, and tried, and found guilty. 
You know the punishment which the 
law awards in such cases—It was in 
flicted upon me.—They cut off my 
right hand!—they cut off my right 
hand!” Here Manuel stretched out 
the mutilated arm, and sobbed con- 
vulsively. ‘‘ But thank God I’ve ano- 
ther,” continued he vehemently ; “and 
may it never be better employed than 
in resenting the tyranny of slave-mas- 
ters. Oh! that every negro in the 
Southern States would risk the loss of 
his right hand by doing what I have 
done! then would we prove that our 
race was not made to be - trampled 
upou—but let me proceed. 

‘© { was confined in jail for three 
months, and then sent back to my 
master. I anticipated a life of wretch- 
edness, and was not mistaken. Scarce- 
ly a day passed, in the course of which 
Mr Sexton did not find an exeuse for 
punishing me. As the want of my hand 
rendered me unable to do the duties of 
a house-servant, I was employed in 
tending the cattle, and thus many 
opportunities of conversing with my 
fellow-slaves who worked out of doors. 
I confided my thoughts to three of 
them, who seemed willing to attempt 
the execution of any project, however 
daring. In short, we d ined to 
burn our master’s house, and spent 
much time in plenning how we could 
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best effect thig without the risk of 
being discovered. 

fiat leakwe Sek mpon a time for 
our revenge. It was a holiday among 


who were all amusing 
Stolen inches ways on differ- 
ent parts of the estate. My master was 
dining with a planterin the neighbour- 
hood ; and as part of his road lay 
through a retired forest, we resolved 
to intercept him on his way home, lest 
his presence there should prove any 
iaisahes to the success of our scheme. 
“ We had, at different times, placed 
combustibles in those parts of his house 
and offices that were least exposed to 
observation. About eight in the even- 
ing we set fire to them, and then has- 
tened to the wood, and stationed our- 
selves among the trees which bordered 
the road. We had scarcely waited half 
an hour when we saw i beginning 
to ascend from the house, which was 
nearly a mile distant, and heard a tu- 
maultuous noise of voices, I gazed and 
listened with silent satisfaction, till my 
master made his appearance. He was 
in a gig, and a negro rode on horseback 
behind him. Two of my companions 
seized the reins of the horses, and, 
assisted by a third, I dragged Mr Sex- 
ton out of his carriage. He was almost 
. speechless with indignation and terror, 
and doubtless supposed that I intend- 
ed murdering him. He soon began to 
entreat for mercy in the most abject 
manner, solemnly promising that he 
would grant me my freedom if I al- 
lowed him to go home unmolested. 
* You may well desire to be at home,’ 
said I—‘ Look to the south.’—* Ha,’ 
eried he, ‘ what do you mean ?—Des- 
perate wretch, have you taken your 
revenge already ? —My house is on fire! 
—But if I cannot punish you, others 
will suffer for this 
** We now bound him to a tree, 
with his face towards the conflagra- 
tion, ey had evidently increased 
very much. A bright glare of light 
extended far over the sky, and Gated 
the tops of the trees like the setting 
sun ; volumes of smoke rose from two 
different spots; we heard the negroes 
shouting confusedly ; and the crack- 
ling, crashing, and thundering of tim- 
bers falling to the ground, announced 
that the work of destruction made fu- 
rious progress. 
“* Having ‘secured the negro-man in 
the same way as Mr Sexton, and tied 
the horses lest they should go to the 
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inhabited place. The want of my 
rendered my appearance too remark~ 
able to allow me to hope that I would 
escape notice. I need not describe the 
h ips we encountered during our 
journey. In two days we reached the 
coast, where we stole a boat, and put 
out to sea, intending, if ible, to 
elude any search that might be made 
for us. We soon fell in with a pirates 
who immediately took us on d, 
and I gradually acquired some know- 
ledgeof seamanship. We cruized about 
for a considerable time, and got a great 
many prizes, but our vessel at last be~ 
came so generally known, that the 
Captain could not continue to sail her 
without running much risk of being 
captured. He therefore went into a 
port in one of the West India Islands, 
and managed to get her sold. He paid 
his crew very generously, and by means 
of his bounty, and a series of fortunate 
accidents, I was enabled to purchase 
this schooner, and to commence pirate 
myself. My mode of life is far from 


being an agreeable one, and I have 
as yet made but little of it. However, 
I have a more exalted object in view 
than mere gain. You must not judge 
of my,character by that of the persons 
with whom you see me surrounded, I 


am well aware that my crew is com~ 
posed of the lowest and most debased 
part of society, and often feel ashamed 
of the concessions I am obliged to 
make them. They consider themselves 
on an equality with me, and will not 
submit to any kind of discipline, bes 
yond what mutual security and self 
preservation render necessary. But I 
value and endure them only in so far 
as they are the means of forwarding 
a views. I would consider it an in- ° 
wornte be classed with such despera- 


Here Manuel ceased speaking. I did 
not venture tomake any comments 

on his story, and we sat in silence til] 
the men came to the side of the river 
with a large quantity of firewood. We 
immediately took it on board the boat, 
and rowed ionte stream, and reaghe 
ed the schooner a short time before 
dawn. At sunrise we weighed anchor, 


and put to see again. 
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’ Next day, while walking the deck, 

I heard pad negro say to another, 

“© Mark, what was that you was tell- 

ing me about Cesar noe been hang- 
Ww 


ed at Baltimore ?”—‘“ , only that 
hewashanged,” replied Mark. “When 
I was last ashore, I heard so from one 
who had read it in a newspaper.”— 
** What did they make him swing 
for?” inquired the first, whose name 
was Mendez. “ Did he look sulky 
at his master, break a wine-glass, or 
bring him a knife when he wanted a 
fork ?”—** No, no, he did nothing so 
bad as that,” replied Mark, laughing. 
** He was a cruizer, like our Captain, 
and meeting with a vessel, he went on 
board, and helped himself to some bis- 
cuit and rum, and a little hard cash. 
Her crew wished to put him on short 
allowance, but he took what he want- 
ed in spite of them all. He was after- 
wards caught by a Yankee ship-of- 
war, and carried to Baltimore. The 
folks there found him guilty of piracy, 
as they called it, and hanged him and 
some of his crew besides.” 

* Why, I think,” said Mendez, “ he 
had a right to taste the rum, if he had 
— to make as much of it as you 
and I have done. We negers have a 

tty time of it. They won’t let us 
ve by land or by water. I wonder if 
we could please our masters by flying 
in the air? Why, now, wasnt Cesar 
hanged for what we've been doing ?” 
—‘** To be sure he was,” returned 
Mark ; “ we must keep a sharp look- 
out. ‘I guess our best plan will be to 
hinder any one from ever becoming a 
witness against us.”—‘* How can we 
manage that ?” demanded Mendez.— 
** Why, by pinking a hole in the bot- 
tom of our prizes, and making those 
on board of them drink our healths in 
salt-water,” said Mark. ‘“ Dead men 
tell no tales, you know.” —“ Well, I con- 
cludeitour only way,” replied Mendez, 
** though I should feel a little strange 
about sending a crew of white men to 
hell in a moment.” — Why, they must 
all go there at last, you fool,” return- 
ed Mark; “ think of the floggings 
*ve got.” —“ Ha, your words sound 

in my ear like the crack of a whip,” 
cried Mendez. “ But I wonder the 


Yankees don’t know better than to 
hang us for being pirates. They can’t 

that we'll be so soft now as to 
Jet away the people who fall into our 
hands, and so give them a chance of 
informing against us. I'll bet you we'll 
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kill five. whites for every negro that is‘ 


hanged.” —“ Ay, and. more too, if we 
choose,”’ said Mark. “ Oh, we've’s 
weary time of it, for most le think | 
that we blacks do not Senos to live;) 
unless we are slaves and beasts of bur~ 
den. Faith, I’m getting tired of a sea-, 
life. If } could but scrape together 
four hundred dollars, I would give up 
cruizing, and go to St Domingo.”— 
“* Why, you could have made that 
sum when you was last in Charleston,” 
returned Mendez.—‘* How so?” in-« 
quired his companion —‘‘ Wasn’t you 
advertized as an outlaw?” said Men- 
dez—** Was’nt there a price set upon 
your life? you should have cut off 
your head and carried it to the magis- 
trates, and demanded the sum ‘that 
they offered for it.”—-‘‘ Damn it now, 
Mendez, don’t begin to run me,” cried 
Mark laughing. ‘‘ I would have been 
a pretty figure without a head upon 
my shoulders.”—‘“‘ Ah,” returned the 
other, “‘ if you ever had had one w 
on them, you would not have let slip 
such a good opportunity of making 
money.” 

We had now been cruizing about 
for nearly three weeks, without ever 
seeing a vessel. The mental and bo- 
dily inaction which had characterized 
the course of my life during that pe- 
riod, were very depressing, and I be-. 
gan to wish for the appearance of a 
ship, almost as ardently as the crew, 
though from totally different motives. 
Manuel neither seemed to feel much 


weariness nor impatience. He spent 


most of his time upon deck, and when . 


the navigation of the schooner did not 
require his attention, he lay along the 
companion, basking in the sun, and 
smoking a segar. He sometimes en- 
tered into familiar conversation with 
the seamen, though, on doing so, his 
object evidently was to keep them‘in 
good humour, rather than to amuse 
or gratify himself. 

One morning, Manuel, after having 
looked through his glass at intervals, 
during nearly two hours, announced 
that he saw a vessel off our lee-bow, 
and gave orders that the deck should 
be cleared, and the guns got ready for 
action. In a moment every thing was 
bustle and confusion. On the word of 
command being given, the negroes 
threw off a large part of their clothes, 
and dispersed over different parts ‘of 
the schooner, shouting to each other, 
and hurrying through their respective 
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duties with a violence and rness 
which shewed how congenial the pro- 

t of bloodshed, oppression, and 
a was to their feelings, They 
soon began to converse gaily and un- 


® concernedly. One talked of the resist- 


ance we should probably meet with 
from the vessel we were in chase of ; 
another jestingly said, “‘ he wished to 
write his will,” and mentioned what 
articles he intended bequeathing to his 
companions, should he perish in the 
conflict ; a third complained of the de- 
fective state of his wardrobe, and enu- 
merated the additions he hoped to make 
to it, when the anticipated prize fell 
into our hands. Manuel walked anxi- 
ously about the deck, sometimes look- 
ing through his glass, and sometimes 
giving directions to the helmsman. 

I alone remained unoccupied and 
unattended to amidst the general ac- 
tivity. The quiescent and monotonous 
life I had led since I came on board 
the schooner, had lulled me into a for- 
getfulness of my real situation, all the 
horrors of which now burst upon my 
mind, with appalling force. I had 
outlawed myself from society. I was 
surrounded with wretches, with whom 
I could have no.community of feeling. 
I was soon to become, as it were, an 
accomplice in the work of rapine and 
bloodshed. We might, perhaps, be 
overpowered by those whom we pro- 
posed to attack, and I should be seized 
and classed with pirates. There was 
ho one to testify my innocence, to 
prove that I had no connection with 
the guilty, or to save me from an ig- 
nominious death. . 

We soon discovered that the object 
of our pursuit was a brig of about two 
hundred tons burden. She seemed to 
suspect what we were, for she made 
all sail, and began to go large, although 
she had kept very close hauled before 
perceiving us; but our schooner, be- 
ing very fast, and to the windward of 
her, gained upon her every moment. 

About mid-day, we came within 
shot of the brig, and Manuel ordered 
a gun to be fired, as a signal for her to 
heave to. She paid no attention to it, 
and her crew seemed to be preparing 
for defence. He then pointed a can- 
non himself, and sent a ball through 
the lower part of her main-sail ; but 
this not being what he wanted, he 
aimed again, and disabled her rudder. 

She was now completely in our 
power, and we came within thirty 
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yards of her. The boat lowered. 
down, Manuel, and fifteen of his crew, 
under arms, embarked, and rowed. 
alongside of the brig, and ascended her 
gangway without meeting with any 
resistance. | The Captain immediately 
advanced towards them, and said, 
‘* What right have you to stop me in 
the high seas ?”—*‘, Right !. right !” 
returned Manuel ; “ none that I know 
of—only I’m stronger than you—but 
shew me your manifest.”—‘ That I 
cannot do,” cried the Captain, “‘ un- 
less you promise”——‘“ I'll promise 
nothing,” interrupted Manuel ; “ yes, 
yes, one thing ; none of you shall be 
maltreated, unless you offer to oppose 
my orders.” Fine conditions, in- 
deed !” exclaimed the Captain ; ‘ Be 
pleased to tell me what you wanthere?” 
—‘ Bring me your manifest,” replied 
Manuel, “ pet then I'll inform you. 
I mean to take whatever part of your 
cargo I choose, and likewise all the 
specie that is on board. Come down 
to the cabin, I must not be detained.” 

They now both went below, and 
the negroes having received a signal 
from Manuel, ranged themselves on 
each side of the companion. They had 
scarcely done this, when a voice re- 

uested them to make way, and a gen~ 
tleman, with a young lady leaning on 
his arm, and followed by a mulatto 
woman, came upon deck. They look- 
ed around them with an expression of 
terror and astonishment. ‘The young 
ly on seeing the blacks, turned pale, 
and clung tremblingly to her protect- 
or’s arm, and said something to him, 
but in such a low tone of voice, that no- 
thing but the word father was distin- 
guishable. The gentleman. once or 
twice seemed to be on the point of ad- 
dressing the negroes, but he suddenly 
stopped, as if aware that interference 
was useless, 

A dead silence prevailed upon deck 
for some time, but the countenances of 
the different parties who occupied it, 
expressed more than words could have 
done. The females betrayed marks of 
deadening fear ; the crew of the brig 
evidently struggled to resist the impul- 
ses of indignation, and. the negroes 
seemed full of hope and impatience. 

The young lady wore a beautiful In- 
dian orl. and one of the me pone 
smiling to his companions, ste or- 
ward and pulled Tt off her pe ong 
Her father, furious at this insult, sei- 
zed a block that lay near him, and 
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struck the wretch upon the face 
with so much , that he — 
back, and nearly fell into the 
However, he quickly recovered 
himeelf, and rushing forwards, plun- 
ged his — ined e side of his an- 
tagonist, who dropped, apparently life- 
less, upon deck. The seamen rx 
ing to the brig could no longer 1. strain 
themselves; a loudcry burst from them, 
and they hastily seized the murder- 
er, and threw him overboard ; but be- 
ing an expert swimmer, he soon gain- 
ed the surface of the water, and made 
furiously towards thevessel’sside, with 
flashing eyes and loud curses. The 
noise of the affray brought the Captain 
and Manuel from the cabin, and the 
first object that struck the eyes of the 
latter was the wounded man weltering 
in blood, atid supported in the arms of 
his daughter. ‘‘ Who did this?” cried 
Manuel, with a voice half suffocated 
with emotion. The assassin was stand- 
ing upon the chains, and endeavouring 
to climb over the bulwarks, when some 
one — him out. Manuel drew a 
pistol from his bosom, and fired at the 
negro’s head ; the ball took effect. Its 
victim lost hold of the rigging, sprung 
convulsively upwards, and fell head- 
among the waves. A murmur of 
applause proceeded from the crew; but 
blacks shrunk away with baleful 
frowns from Manuel, who, turning 
to the Captain, said haughtily, “ This 
is my discipline!” and then took a 
paper out of his pocket and began to 


The young lady’s father, whose name 
was Mr R , Was now conveyed to 
the cabin, and accompanied by his 
daughter and her attendant, the Mu- 
latto woman. Manuel then ordered his 
men to lift the hatches, and descended 
through one of them into the hold. 
After a little time he returned, and 

inted out what articles he wished to 

ve — upon deck. The negroes 
set to work, and presently every part 
of the vessel was covered with beles, 
casks, and packages, while Manuel 
walked coolly among them, and select- 
ed such as he conceived to be most 
useful and valuable. His men would 
evidently have begun to plunder pri- 
vately, had they not been restrain- 
ed by fear; but the instance of their 
leader’s severity which they had just 
wathessed, seemed to dwell upon their 
minds, for while occupied in getting 
out the cargo, they muttered threats, 
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CAug. 
and viewed him with scow 
wrathful looks. ime es 
Manuel having collected together all 
the articles he wanted, ordered them 
to be handed into the boat, which he 
sent off with part of his-men to the 


schooner. He retained in his hand'a 
bag of specie, and several other things. 
The boat being unloaded, they return. 
ed to take him on board his own ves- 
sel, and as he was descending the gang~ 
way of the brig, he bowed to her Cap- 
tain, and said, “‘ I wish you a good 
voyage, sir.” 

On reaching the schooner, Manuel 
ordered the crew to hoist up the boat 
and to bear away ; however, the wind 
was light and baffling, and we made 
but little progress. I fixed my eyes 
upon the brig as we gradually xe 
from her, and reflected upon the un- 
happy situation of Mr R and his 
daughter, in both of whom I felt 
powerfully interested. I had several 
times been on the point of entreating 
Manuel to allow me to assist the 
wounded man; but he had always 
turned away, as if aware of whatjl in- 
tended, and unwilling to render him- 
self chargeable with inhumanity, by 
refusing to grant my request. I now 
ventured to address him on thesubject. 
**We cannot part with you,” said he; 
“if wedid, itmight ruin us all. He who 
becomes a pirate, must die a pirate. 
There is no middle course. I fervent- 
ly hope Mr R. may recover. I have 
at least executed justice upon his mur- 
derer. Perhaps you may think mea 
murderer myself, but I did no more 
than was necessary. My crew are not 
to be restrained except by very terrible 
means. And yet,” continued he, start- 
ing, “ in my anxiety to save others, I 
have perhaps brought destruction upon 
myself. I am guilty of murder ; there 
are plenty of witnesses to prove it.— 
Oh that both my hands had been cut 
off, then I could not have committed 
this rash act, which at once puts me 
on a level with my crew. Good-night, 
good-night. Go to sleep.” 

About two hours after sun-set, I 
retired to my birth ; but the events of 
the day had made such a strong im- 
pression that I could not sleep, and I 
rose at midnight and went upon deck. 
It was clear moonlight, and perfectly 
calm. On looking for the brig, I per- 
ceived, to my astonishment, that she 
lay within a mile of us, and had heel- 
od over so much, that she seemed al» 
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most on her beam-ends. I immedi- 
ately informed Manuel of this, and he 
looked at her through his night-glass, 
and said she was aground upon a sand- 
bank. ‘“ What is to be done?” cried 
I; you surely will not allow those 
on board to perish ?”—“ ‘To-morrow’s 
dawn shall determine that,” returned 
he. 


At day-break we found that the brig 
was still in the situation alreatly de- 
scribed, and Manuel, accompanied by 
me and several of the crew, went to- 
wards her in the boat. The Captain 
seemed at a loss how to receive us, 
being doubtful whether our intentions 
were hostile or friendly ; but when we 
had satisfied him on this point, he in- 
formed us, that his vessel having be- 
come quite unmanageable, in conse- 

uence of the loss of her rudder, had 
drifted away towards a sand-bank, and 
run hard aground the preceding night. 
We soon ascertained that her bottom 
was a good deal damaged, and that 
she could not be got off. “ This brig 
will go to pieces the first time there is 
a heavy sea,” said Manuel to the Cap- 
tain; and those who remain in her 
must perish. I will take you all on 
board my schooner, and put you ashore 
about forty miles above Matanzas, 
seeking no compensation but part of 
the cargo, which you of course have 
no means of preserving.” After some 
deliberation, this proposal was acce- 
ded to by all parties, and Manuel's 
crew again began to unload the brig. 

While they were thus engaged, I 
went down to the cabin, and found Mr 
R—— and his daughter there. The 
former had a look of ghastliness which 
gave me an unfavourable idea of the 
nature of his wound ; and the latter 
sat beside his bed, and seemed at once 
hopeless and resigned. On seeing me, 
they both started, but said nothing. 
I told them, that although I came 
along with the pirates, I had no con- 
nexion with such persons, and that 
my object in intruding upon them was 
to offer my professional services to Mr 
R . The young lady sprung from 
her chair, and deprecneil her gratitude 
in the warmest manner, while her fa- 
ther’s flushed countenance and beam- 
ing eyes evinced that hopes of life be- 
gan to revive in his heart. 

When Manuel had carried away as 
much of the cargo as his vessel could 
conveniently contain, he informed us 
that the boat was ready to take us all 
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on board theschooner; we according- 
ly embarked, placing Mr R—~ upoh 
@ mattrass, and rowed away from the 
brig, towards which the Captain and 
his crew directed many anxious and 
regretful looks. ' 

On getting on board the schooner, 
rw object was to contrive accom- 
modations for so many new passengers. 
T resigned my birth 40 Mr R » and 
Manuel allowed the young lady and 
her attendant to occupy his state-room. 
The Captain and his crew reposed upon 
deck, but the latter were so indignant 
at the familiarity with which the ne- 
se treated them, that they would 

ave resented it by force, had not the 
fear of being overcome by superior 
numbers restrained their fury. How- 
ever, the two parties poured forth tor- 
rents of abuse against each other ; and 
the clamourof their tongues, the 
of Mr R——, the agonies of his daugh- 
ter, and the confinement of a cro 
vessel, all combined to render the day 
and succeeding night insupportably 
tedious and distressing to me. 

In about forty hours, we made the 
Pan of Matanzas, and Manuel told the 
Captain and the white crew to hold 
themselves in readiness, as he soon in 
tended. to put them ashore. At sun- 
set we were scarcely two leagues from 
the coast of Cuba. ‘The negroes lower- 
ed a small boat, and stowed a quantity 
of water and provisions in her ; and 
Manuel came down to the cabin, and 
informed Mr R and his daughter 
that it was time for them to embark. 
** Where ?—What do you’ mean?” 
cried the young lady.”—*‘ Why, ma- 
dam,” returned Manuel, “ didn’t I 
say that all the people belonging to the 
brig were to put ashore here ?”—“ Oh, 
thanked be Heaven,” exclaimed she’; 
“‘then we are near a harbour and a 
town?—My dear father !”—*‘ No, no,” 
interrupted Manuel, ‘ the coast °F 
posite is uninhabited.”—“* What do 
you tell me?” cried she, bursting into 
tears ; “* you surely cannot be so bar- 
barous—my father is dying ;—have a 
little pity. It is indeed dreadful to be 
here, to be among such people ;—but 
what will become of my parent, if you 
send tisaway? I have no more — 
to give you, but perha ” Here she 
yo tid rer as welie ee hands, and 
sobbed so violently, that her whole 
frame trembled. 

Manuel to pace about the ca- 
bin ; I saw that he was affected, and 
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therefore did not venture to speak. 
* Well, lady,” said he, after a 
* you may remain here. I will pro- 
tect you and — father—yes, even 
though I should bring myself into dif- 
ficulty by doing so.” He then went 
and ordered the Captain and 
his crew, who had already seated them- 
selves in the boat, to row away. ‘The 
dashing of their oars, which at first 
a the stillness of the night, 
gradually became fainter, andsoonsub- 
‘sided into almost undistinguishable 
‘murmurs. 
. In the course of the evening, Ma- 
nuel asked me if I thought Mr R 
-would recover from his wound. I told 
‘him that I feared he would soon be 
relieved from the inconvenience of ha- 
-ving such a passenger on board. ‘‘ So 
I suspect,” returned he; “ but what 
is to become of his daughter and the 
-Mulatto woman? I wish I had sent 
them off in the boat to-night.”—*“ It 
«would have been unmerciful,” said I ; 
** perhaps the seamen themselves may 
ish.”——. Don’t. fear; don’t fear,” 
-eried he»; “ I treated them very gene- 
-rously. Most pirates would have left 
the whole party to drown in the brig, 
-and been lad of such an opportunity 
.of getting them out of the way. I gave 
them a good boat and plenty of provi- 
-sions ; they will easily reach Matan- 
zas. My crew are enraged at my con- 
duct in this affair. I must be on my 
guard ; and, listen to me, be you also 
on yours!” 

A short time before midnight, Mr 
R—— complained of the oppressive 
closeness of the cabin, and begged to 
be lifted upon deck. Weimmediately 
complied with his wishes, and spread a 
mattrass for him near the stern of the 
vessel. Elizabeth, his daughter, seat- 
ed herself beside his couch, and the 
Mulatto woman waited behind. I 
threw myself upon a ceroon at a little 
distance, and felt so fatigued, that I 
gradually began to slumber, although 
-within hearing of the sick man’s feeble 
groans and hurried inspirations. 

I was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of light footsteps. I opened my 
eyes, and saw Elizabeth. “ My father 
is’"—— She could say no more. I 
rose and followed her.. Mr R—— lay 
upon his back with half-closed eyes, 
and seemed scarcely sensible of our ap- 

roach ; but in a little time he turned 
is face towards me, and tried to smile. 
He then took hold of his daughter’s 
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hand, and attempted to greet her in 
the same ways but it was impossible; 


his lips trembled, and some tears rush« 
ed down his cheeks. None of us'ut- 
tered a word, or even ventured to sigh. 

It was the finest moonlight, and the 
whole heavens were covered with one 
continuous expanse of dappled white 
clouds. The celestial net-work, ex. 
tending from horizon to horizon, float- 
ed in motionless repose, and the stars 
could beseen twinkling faintly through 
its apertures. The calm was such that 
our sails scarcely even flapped upon the 
masts, and our vessel lay as still as if 
she had been imbedded in a field of 
crystal. The balmy murmurings of 
the little surges upon thedistant beach, 
swelled —_ the ear, and died away 
again, with a caprice that seemed in 
unison with the irregular motions of a 
tall cocoa-nut tree, which stood alone 
upon a projecting rock, and was wa- 
ved in a melancholy manner by a land- 
breeze too feeble and unsteady to reach 
or affect. us. 

Elizabeth knelt silently beside her 
father, with clasped hands, and had 
that frozen look of condensed despair, 
which is almost too terrible for an in- 
habitant of this world. Her face and 
lips were colourless, and she seemed 
like a spirit waiting for a departing 
soul. None of us knew the exact 
moment at which Mr R died. I 
soon after took his daughter by the 
hand, and conducted her to the cabin. 
She neither spoke a word nor made 
the least resistance, and I began to 
fear that grief had bewildered her per- 
ceptions. Her attendant followed us, 
and I left them together. 

I did not attempt to sleep any. that 
night. I was occupied in thinking of 
Elizabeth, who had soon awakened to 
a full sense of her misery, and whose 
sobs haunted my ears wherever I went. 
In the morning she sunk into a gentle 
slumber, which, after continuing two 
hours, left her in a state of compara- 
tive rationality and composure. I re- 
quested to see her, and we had an in- 
terview. I offered myself as a protec- 
tor, and promised to do every thing in 
my power to extricate her from her 
present unhappy situation, and said I 
would éscort her to a place of safety 
whenever I had the good fortune to 
effect this. I then told who I was, 





and related the circumstances that had 
induced me to seek an asylum amon 
the pirates. In return, she thank 
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me for my un ing attentions to 
her father, Tastentone she fully 
believed me to be what I professed. 

. The calm continued during the 
whole of that day, and Manuel exhi- 
bited many signs of impatience at its 
long duration ; and the more so, as 
the current was gradually carrying us 
towards Metanzas, a place which he 
wished anxiously to avoid. Next morn- 
ing a gentle breeze sprung up, and 
we had scarcely begun to profit by it, 
when we discovered a small brig of 
war, with American colours, bearing 
towards us, under full sail. Manuel 
ordered his men to crowd all canvass, 
and tried various nautical manceuvres, 
in the hope of escaping her; but she 
gained upon us every moment. 

The negroes, when they perceived 
that we could not get out of her reach, 
were thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion, and ej negleeted their duty. 
They assembled together in groupes, 
and conversed with: outrageous looks 
and violent gesticulations, occasionally 
throwing baleful glanees at Manuel. 
He saw that a storm was gathering, 
and immediately went below, and se- 
cured the door of the apartment which 
contained the arms. He then appear- 
ed upon deck, with a brace of pistols 
in his girdle, a dagger by his side, and 
a naked scymitar in his hand, and 
— his station beside the companion 


The boldness of his deportment 
seemed to increase the fury of the 
blacks ; some of whom called out, 
* Down with him! down with him! 
he has betrayed us.” Manuel paid no 
attention to their cries, but ordered 
them, in a veice of thunder, to load 
the guns, and rushed forward, waving 
his sword in the-air. They became 
intimidated, and hastened to obey him ; 
and, while they were engaged in doing 
so, I ran down to the cabin, and arm- 
ed myself as well as possible, at the 
same time comforting Elizabeth, and 
bidding her remain in her state-room. 

When I went upon deck again, I 
found that the negroes had openly 
mutinied. ‘They were ranged round 
the foremast, stood glaring at Ma- 
nuel, and at each other, like a set of 
demons. ‘* Hell curse you, captain !” 
‘, .¢ried one of: them, “ ight had 


to bring us here? Were we all to 
‘sent to the devil, that you might 
put ashore them damned whites that 
you picked out of the brig?” Ay, 
Vou. LX. 
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ay, it was mercy that made him do so,” 
said another ; “‘ but see if we'll get any 
mercy from the tyrants that are in 
chase of us. Ha, Mr Manuel! I would 
almost be hanged myself, to have the 
satisfaction of seeing you swing by the 
throat !”-——-“‘ They couldn’t get him 
mas, raf vociferated a third, ‘‘ for he 
would always untie the rope with, his 
right hand. Oh, captain, may the de- 

il scorch your soul for bringing us 
here !”—** He thinks us a set.of niger 
slaves,” cried the first speaker, “ who 
haven't spirit to do any thing but what 
he bids us—but we'll shew him anor 
ther story. Come on,—let us have.ree 
venge! Down with him, and his com- 
panion !” 

Several of the crew now rushed to- 
wards us with threatening gestures. 
Manuel fired a pistol among them, 
and wounded one with his scymitar, 
and I struck down another with the 
butt-end of a blunderbuss, and then 
acted upon the defensive. They were 
pom but would apparently have 
made a second attack, not a shot 
from the brig raked us fore and aft, 
and carried away the binnacle. ‘‘ Now, 
now!” shouted Manuel, ‘‘ if you are 
worth any thing, fight for your lives! 
The enemy is close upon us ; we 
be blown ont of the water! Baya: is 
the of the armoury—go and equi 
thes and shew some real “J 
rit. 


The negroes were almost instanta- 
neously animated by a new feeling. 
Some provided themselves with mus- 
kets and cutlasses, and others. took 
their station at the guns. They all 
had a look of savage and determined 
resistance ; which shewed, that they 
would rather perish’ in battle, than 
ran the risk of terminating their lives 
upon: a scaffold. 

The brig had now come nearly along- 
sideof us,and her captain commanded us 
to heave-to, if we desired any quarter. 
He was answered by the discharge of 
four cannon, and by a shower of mus- 
ket-balls. They gave a broadside in re- 
turn, which carried away our main- 
mast, and then bore down apn the 
schooner, with the intention of board- 
ing*her. The smoke prevented the 
belneaven of the brig from. steering 
justly, and he suddenly brought her 
so close to us, that she sweptaway our 
chains, and stove in our bulwarks, and 


dragged “us:: , the water for a 
considerable distance. .'The fight now 
3X 
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became very desperate. The bayonet 
an@ cutlass had usurped the of 
, and the negroes, who were 
provided with weapons of any kind, 
attacked the American seamen with 
their fists, be them oe at- 
ing to. em, an ing 
pnp pd Seaey They all the while 
animated each other with shouts, exe- 
crations, and blasphemous cries, and 
rushed furiously to the combat, half- 
naked, and covered with dust, and 
sweat, and blood. 
~. [ kept as near Manuel as possible. 
He sometimes fought Sees for a 
few moments, and then stood idle, ap- 
parently irresolute what to do. At last 
cried out, ‘* It is easy to see how 
this day will end, but I must hasten 
its termination,” and then hurried 
down to the cabin. I instinctively fol- 
lowed him, and found Elizabeth and 
her maid nearly speechless with ter- 
ror. Manuel tore open the hatch in 
the floor, and pulled up a small cask, 
the head of which he knocked in with 
wa hand. lt was = fi powder. 
e placed it upon the table.—I grew 
breathless. He put a steel between 
his teeth, and then seizing a flint, be- 
ee strike the one against the other. 
pulsations of my heart ceased, and 
my eyes became dim. Manuel seem- 
suddenly to dilate into fearful and 
tic — and to pour torrents of 
upon the gunpowder. My senses 
were suddenly recalled by a loud crash, 
and by the appearance of water rush- 
down upon us through the sky- 
t. I thought we hoped to the 
bottom, and started up led the 
fainting Elizabeth towards the gang- 
way. There we encountered an Ame- 
rican officer ; he gave us a look of asto- 
nishment, and hastening towards Ma- 
nuel, seized his arm, and said, “ Sur- 


t 


‘ ender yourself—you aremy prisoner.” 


Manuel did not attempt any re- 
sistance, but followed the officer upon 
deck. Having left Elizabeth, whose 
recollection was now pretty well resto- 
red, with her maid, I went there also. 


’ Every thing had become quiet. The 


American seamen were in possession of 
the schooner, and the negroes had been 
removed on board the brig of war. 
Her captain ordered Manuel to be put 
in irons, and directed that Elizabeth 
and I should have accommodations in 


his own vessel. 
I was a good deal astonished to meet 


with several of the crew that had be 


longed to the brig we had plundered, 
to hear them say tWht they were 
the means of capturing the schooner. 
Having been fortunate enough to reach 
Matanzas the day after Manuet had set’ 
them adrift in the boat, they found an 
American brig of war there, which had 
run into the harbour that she might 
repair some damage she had sustained ' 
while on her voyage from Jamaica to 
Charleston. They immediately gave 
her captain information respeeting the 
pirate, and he set out in pursuit of 
them, making the seamen warp his 
brig along, till a breeze sprung up 
which enabled him to come in sight of 
the schooner. During the battle, a 
young officer who boarded her along 
with the American crew, happen- 
ed to observe Manuel’s attempts to 
blew them up, and with great presence 
of mind, dashed his foot through the 
sky-light, and averted the danger, by 
pouring down a large quantity of wa- 
ter upon the gunpowder. 

A few hours after the capture of the 
schooner, we set sail for Charleston, 
where the brig was bound. We reach- 
ed that port in ten days. The pirate 
crew were immediately lodged in jail. 
T underwent an examination, and was 
then taken into eustody, it being evi- 
dent, from my own confession, that I 
had not been forced on board the 
schooner. Elizabeth, to whom I had 
hourly become more devoted during 
the voyage, found an asylum in the 
house of a distant relation, who resi= 
ded in Charleston, and was summoned 
as a witness against the negroes. In 
three weeks their trial came on, and 
Manuel and seven others were con- 
demned to death. No evidence having 
appeared against me, I was liberated 
from confinement at an early period, 
by the intercession of several persons 
who appeared to take an interest in my 
fate. I supplied myself with means 
of support, by disposing of some va- 
luables I had in my possession. 

I was filled with sorrow when I 
heard that Manuel was condemned to 
death, aware that he deserved a better 
fate. I visited him in jail, the day af- 
ter he had received his sentence. He 
was loaded with fetters, and occupied 
a small cell by himself, through which 
he paced A me to the weight of 
his irons would permit ; though he had 
a subdued look, the expression of his 
countenance was neither abject nor 
sorrowful. 
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« Ah, is it you, sir?” cried he, ad- 
towards me, as I entered ; 
“ you are the person I most wished to 
see. How kind it is in you to visit a 
negro! For I am no more now. 
Pom peg be treated as a rational 
creature by at least one white man. I 
wonder they have let you escape. In 
this country it is a crime for a man to 
have any thing to do with blacks, ex- 
cept in the way of flogging them.’— 
« You do not deserve to die,” said I, 
after a pause.—‘‘ Oh, perhaps net,” re- 
turned he ; “‘ but law—law—law, you 
know—However, ’tis better I should. 
I had a w life of it. I was chased 
from the land, and took refuge upon 
the sea ; but, notwithstanding that, I 
could not escape the } »0d-hounds of 
the Southern States 0’ imerica. But 
here I have written out something for 
you. Take this letter to Gustavus 
H——, and accept what he gives you 
in return, as a remembrance of me. 
But don’t tell him that I’m sentenced 
to death.” He then presented me with 
a paper, and having given directions 
where! should find the person to whom 
it was addressed, bid me farewell. 

I immediately proceeded in search of 
Manuel’s acquaintance, and after some 
time, reached his house, which was si- 
tuated in the most obscure part of a 
narrow and dirty alley. The door was 
opened by an old negro, and I inqui- 
xed if Gustavus H—— lived there. 
“1 am the man,” returned he ; “ walk 
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in, master.’ I entered, and gave him 
the letter, and a his request 
myself upon an old stool in-one 


“* Strange—very suena, muttered 
he, gazing on me inten . How is 


present,” returned I ; “ but’—— He 
stood still a moment, as if waiting the 
conclusion of my reply, and then went 
out of the room, but soon came back, 


carrying @ which he immediate: 
put into fa, Sa It’s wei pad 
immense. ‘ That’s all,” said he, “ I 


guess Manuel don’t intend thatI should 
be his bankeer long. Good morning, 
sir. 
When I returned to my lodgings, I 
opened the bag, and, to da 
ment, found it full of doubloons. I 
could not believe that Manuel intend- 
ed leaving me such a legacy, and went 
to the prison in the afternoon, that I 
might see him, and converse with him 
upon the subject ; but I arrived there too 
late ; he had antici the law by 
putting a period to his existence. 
Fortune had now bestowed upon me 
the means of returning to my native 
country. I communicated this to Eli- 
zabeth, and entreated that we might 
make the journey of life together. 
consented, and our mutual happiness 
was soon as great as our individual 
misery had been, when fate first brought 
us together. 





ON THE PROBABLE INFLUENCE OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON 


THE CHARACTER AND SITUATION OF SEAMEN. J 
No. Il. 
In our last Number under this head, ovr conviction is not less intimate 


we laid before our readers an abstract 
of what we conceive to be the present 
character of our seamen, and the cir- 
cumstances in their situation by which 
it is formed. We now proceed to con- 
sider the experiment on that character 
which gave occasion to our specula- 
tions. 

We have no doubt whatever of the 
accuracy of Captain Parry’s statements 
in to that experiment, and firm- 
ly believe, both that by what he did, 
he succeeded in exciting feelings of re- 
ligion in the breasts of his people, and 
also that these were found to conduce 
to their orderly and general good con- 
duct. On the.other hand, however, 


that these men, on their return to 
England, landed just such, to ali in- 
tents and purposes, as they left it ; 
that their were as Fac as 
before, their indulgence in as 
unlimited, their late impressions, in« 
deed, altogether transitory ; with pose 
sibly, although not probably, one or 
two individual exceptions, not among 
the best men, nor those whose example 
is likely to have most influence with 
the remainder. We have no authority 
for stating this as a fact, it is true ; but, 
if our readers entertain any doubts on 
the subject, there are a thousand chan- 
nels by which they may satisfy them-~ 
selves, and we are most willing to stake 
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our credit on every point of our rea- 
on the result of their inquiries. 
Assuming it then meanwhile, it shall 
be the object of our present communi- 
cation to exhibit the mediate principles 
on which first one, and then the other 
of these apparently contradictory re- 
sults is founded; reconciling them ac- 
ly with human nature, and 

with each other;—and proving indeed, 
as we anticipate, that so far from being 
, they might have been pre- 

dicted before they happened more cer- 
tainly, and may be reasoned on after- 
wuide more confidently, than almost 
any facts of their class. For we are well 
convinced, that it a, be not less 
impossible for any body of seamen to 
remain imaccessible to religious im- 
pressions, if conveyed to them under 
eircumstances even only remotely ana- 
logous to those in which the crews of 
the Hecla and Griper were placed at 
Melville Island, than it would be even 
miraculous did they at present conti- 


- mue generally to act under their in- 


fluence on their return home, 

We have already stated the existence 
in such men of an embryo feeling of 
religion ; and in tracing this to the 
precarious nature of their Frage 
and the constant sight of danger, are 
not conscious of having libelled the 
sentiment, or in any degree impaired 
its value. Like all other sentiments 
not absolutely innate, it must enter by 
some avenue or other—grief, overflow- 
ing sense of happiness, (the most op- 
posite, by wise and beneficent appoint- 
ment, equally answering the purpose, 


eae il, thankfulness 
it, blind veneration the child of 
ignorance, or reason the result of in- 
struction. The embryo principle, how- 
ever, being there, it will necessarily 
inate according to the vigour of 
implanting cause ; and this, in the 
case before us, was remarkably strong. 
When danger proceeds from the vio- 
lence of others, men become rather 
combative than resigned, and even 
when helpless in its grasp, not unfre- 
quently harden themselves against all 
its impressions. But when we feel our- 


selves committed with the 
elements of heaven, our very s 
reminds us of our weakness, and we 
shrink into nothingness before them ;. 
particularly when they appear in un« 
usual forms, and are subject to sudden 
transitions, now disappointing andnow, 
favouring our views, now threatening 
and now relieving us, independently 
altogether of our own exertions. A 

in this way we think it would have 
been impossible for Captain P to’ 
have seventies such feelings from 
shewing themselves among his people, 
had he been even unreasonable enough 
to have desired it ; for thus, indeed, we 
readily account for that peculiar strain 
of religious feeling which pervades al} 
the narratives of voyages into the Arctic 
Regions which we have perused, and 
of which it were very easy to multiply 
examples. 

But Captain Parry did not attempt 
to chill these feelings ; on the contrary, 
he sought to develope them. The ma 
fluence of his countenance and exam~ 
ple, was therefore further impressed 
on his ship’s company ; and this, let it 
be observed, would be particularly powa 
erful in his case; because he thorough- 
ly knew his own secular duties and 
theirs too, and was even considerably 
ahead of what is usually implied by 
these words, for he took his part in 
the scientifie observations going for- 
ward, even such as were not imme 
diately connected with his own depart- 
ment, and was at home in all.* This 
last is a point indeed which we would 
fain press with some earnestness on the 
attention of young naval officers, such 
of them particularly as take an active 
interest in the cause immediately be- 
fore us. On the strength of an average 
proficiency in the practical branches 
of their profession, such as has beeh 
hitherto sufficient for their purpose, 
they must not suppose themselves 

ualified now to give up altogether the 
character of students, ‘and assume that 
of teachers. The truth is, an active 
husbandry is at this moment turning 
up the clods of every valley, and those 
who give their undivided attention to 





* “6 Ve’re aye right in the sawing and the mawing, the sheering and the leading,”’ said 
the Widow Butler to douce Davie Deans, “‘ and what for sud na ye be right in the kirk- 
wark too?” A good novel is to the student of human nature, what a botanical garden 


is to a young florist. The parts of 


to have run ito each other by cultivation ; 


ance. 





imens taken from both, may sometimes be found 


but the plants are Jabelled for out assist- 
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the culture of others, without regard- 
ing their own, may live to be over- 
grown by the vegetation which they 
will have contributed to superinduce. 
Let us speak plainer. At the same time 
that the education of our seamen is 
becoming daily an object of more ge- 
netal concern, that of their officers is, 
from other causes, becoming more 
complicated and extensive. As, then, 
the effects of the former become evi- 
dent, so will those of the latter ; offi- 
cers, in a little time, will take rank, in 
the estimation of their ships’ compa- 
nies, pretty nearly as they profit by ail 
their opportunities, whether of acqui- 
ting theory or practice ; and those who 
altogether neglect either, while yet 
there is time to attend to them, will 
fall into a merited contempt, of which 
no of zeal will be able to parry 
the effects. It is therefore incumbent, 
in an especial manner, on those who 
have a point at heart, which they wish 
to carry by every means in their power, 
not to neglect this which lies quite at 
their door ; and thus, be it also obser- 
ved, is another example given us of 
that connexion between the active du- 
ties of this world and the rewards of 
the next, between our interests, in a 
word, here and there, to which we have 
already adverted, and of which it is 
inexpressibly gratifying now and then 
to catch a link, however impossible it 
may be for us to trace its whole extent. 
We cannot all be clergymen ; the af- 
fairs of this world would stand still 
altogether were we each occupied ex- 
clusively, or even chiefly, with the 
spiritual concerns of others. But it is 
not necessary—it is not even desirable 
that we should; for in this, as in 
every other department, labour is most 
profitable when divided. Let us only 
zealously di e our duties here, 
egend educating ourselves up to the 
measure of their requisitions, 
whatever our station in life, and gi- 
ving religion the weight of that in- 
fluence over society which we must 
thus acquire. We shall then discharge 
our a of ee to her cause, quite : 
amply as any clergyman can do, an 
a ‘honed dines more effectively than 
if we quitted our own places to thrust 
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terest and curiosity are not near so 
much excited by absolute novelty as 
by imperfect knowledge ; to seamen, 
therefore, in whom the idea of a-pre« 
sent God, although existing, is vague, 
offered information respecting his be- 
ing, attributes, and demands, would 
seem calculated to be at all times wel- 
come, provided that their minds, which 
in their present state can hold but one 
idea at a time, were, at the moment, 
sufficiently disengaged from external 
material impulse, to receive it. But 
the monotony of ten months at a spell 
in = ice, cae pee 3 all — 
usual enjoyments, would, if any thing 
could, so Sidetios them ; the vathaer 
that some feeling uf doubt must some- 
times have pressed on them, in mo« 
ments of relaxed nervous system, whe- 
ther it was the will of that God ever 
to liberate them or not. We are far 
from thinking, at the same time, that 
this last uncertainty would very often 
occur to them; we are too well ac 
uainted with the general elasticity of 
their spirits. But the best set springs 
will yield a little at times, and 
weight which they ~— become 
thus more sensible to the frame— 
Every previous example, too, of a na» 
ture similar to their own, from Sir 
Hugh Willoughby down, had been 
fraught with suffering and death. And 
—— — not sometimes 
ang on precedent 
Seilors when at sea, although their 
labour is occasionally severe, have, for 
the most part, considerable intervals of 
leisure, with very limited sources of 
amusement ; every sort of instruction, 
therefore, at all suited to their capaci- 
ties, would, we think, be welcome to 
them, as affording means of quiet oc- 
cupation, which can be laid down and 
resumed without trouble or inconve- 
nience. But religious instruction would 
seem to some peculiar advan- 
tages in this way. It relates to a sub- 
ject with which they feel a prepos- 
session that they ought to be in some 
degree acquainted, —it affects their 
highest interests, to which they are 
far from being indifferent ; and it af- 
fords scope for the most touching of 
all declamation, which is never with- 





ourselves into his. out the greatest weight with a simple 
It has often been remarked, thatin- mind.* ides these, it has some me- 
.“ See every-account we have of the American Indian, in most respects the abso- 


lute converse of thé British seaman, the most solitary, independent, grateful, vindictive 
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chanical advantages, if we may so call 
them, which are also — ee 
to. In tarning over the pages of the 
Bible, a sailor is soon attracted by its 
historical narratives, all of them suit- 
ing his taste for anecdote ; while those 
of the Old Testament, in particular, 
represent a state of society not unlike 
that of which he himself forms a part, 
harmonize accordingly with his habits 
of violence, with his belief in a parti- 
cular Providence, with the notions pe- 
culiar to” his profession, and which 
readily lead him to consider disobe- 
dience, even to the most severe orders, 
an unpardonable offence.* The di- 
dactic nature of some of the incidents 
fits them to be stored up in his memo- 
ry—their miraculous character elicits 
his wonder, at all events fixes his at- 
tention ; and even the glimpses into 
futurity which he finds among them, 
concur with the scope of his supersti- 
tions, without contradicting their let- 
ter. These circumstances, in theory 
and taken separately, may not seem to 
many to be of much value ; but we are 
very certain, that together, and in 
practice, they are of infinite import- 
ance. They are precisely the points 
which te our choice of studies 
for other children. 

- Religious instruction would next 
seem calculated particularly to interest 
seamen, because, by opening up to 
their view their individual stake in the 
next world, it in some degree rescues 
them from that gregarious existence 
to which they are condemned in this. 
We do not believe them, it is true, at 
ont sensible of the weight of this 

leaden mantle wrapped round all 
their faculties ; by bountiful ordina- 
tion, the inner man is at all times suit- 
ed to the outer, and none of us feel 
the weight of the 32,000 pounds of at- 
mospheric air which yet the mechan- 
ism of our frames supports. Still it is 
impossible to sup that the letting 
in upon a sailor's existence of that 
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principle which, in civil life, lies et 
the = of all our boyish emulation, 
our more manly ambition, the 
and fears which diversify and delight 
our being, should not be immediately 
felt, and considered by him as marki 
an interesting epoch in his life ; 

as it is at this point besides, that we 
think the peculiar bearing of religious 
instruction upon discipline commen. 
ces, we entreat our readers to consider 
it with some attention, and follow us 


-now in our attempt to investigate its 


operation. 

It would seem unnec » in. the 
first place, to argue that religious feel- 
ing, once excited, does necessarily give 
an individual character to our existe 
ence in our own eyes, however con- 
nected it may still be in the sight of 
the world, with that of others ; for be- 
sides that whatever expands the mind, 
no matter what, produces this in some 
degree, itmust be impossible, weshould 
imagine, even for the most indifferent, 
to contemplate that Supreme Intelli- 
gence whose eye pervades all space, 
and penetrates all being, and of whom 
it is the peculiar province of religious 
instruction to discourse, without imme- 
diately feeling alone in His presence, 
every relation absorbed in that of the 
creature before its Creator. Much mo- 
ral restraint, then, is gained even b 
this ; for it has often been remarked, 
in higher ranks of society than sailors, 
that what men will commit in a pote 
without compunction, they will 
instinctively shrink from when alone ; 
and much more if they feel themselves 
under the immediate eye of a judge. 
But another principle also comes in 
here, the notice of which will require 
some previous explanation. 

When we described the character of 
seamen, we ought to have mentioned, 
that although fond enough of popula- 
rity among themselves, the desire of 
personal notice and distinction on the 
part of their superiors, whether lands- 





animal of his kind ; yet resembling him in this.—And see also Molina’s Account of the 


Native Chilese, Vol. I. &e. &e. 


* The Rev. Micah Balwhidder’s Chelsea pensioner, our readers will recollect, was 
just at this point of proficiency in his studies, when visited by the worthy elder of Dal- 


mailing.—Annals of the Parish, p 


. 26. There is infinite truth and nature, fully 


more, by the way, than reverence, in the tone of this sketch ; we have known thousands 
at such a Rubicon. And if we dive a little deeper, we shall find that there are many si- 
milar points in religious reading, at which other classes of society equally hang, with 
not a shadow of more personal merit, though infinitely more self-complacency, than 
these rough children of nature and circumstance possess at theirs. “* Let these not 


judge, lest they be judged.” 
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men or their own officers, sits very 
loose upon them. The circumstances, 
in an especial manner producing this, 
deserve attention. Let their personal 
exertions, or the service in which their 
ship is employed, be what they may, 
their duties are so intermixed, so much 
require collective foree, it is almost 
impossible for any of them so to thrust 
himself forward as to be quoted in a 
dispatch as having materially contri- 
buted to success. Whoever falls, is in 
like manner but a unit in a report ; 
“his very name the grave enfolds!” 
Besides this, proud, or rather vain of 
their profession, seamen hold at best 
the opinions of landsmen in abundant 
contempt ; and knowing that in turn 
they are rather gaped at by them as 
eccentric,, than approved of as well 
conducted, they drop down with the 
stream, and searcely seek to excite 
other emotion in them than surprise. 
On board again, they forget even the 
name of praise, for by no accident do 
they ever individually receive it ; and 
even when it is bestowed on them col- 
lectively, as when a captain in his of- 
ficial letter detailing the particulars 
of any service, acknowledges his great 
obligations to his officers and ship’s 
company, it is amusing enough to those 
who have access behind the scenes to 
know, that scarcely the echo of these 
thanks reaches their own ears, and that 
in all probability he did nothing but 
storm at them, while yet the service 
was in hand which earned them.— 
There is no fault however here; the 
apparent inconsistency is cast on him 
by his situation, and the genius loci 
readily reconciles it. Thanks are the 
form which custom has given to praise, 
and this, his men having deserved it, 
an officer is very willing to pay them, 
at a good distance off, where there is 
no chance of its turning their weather- 
cock heads. But he does not really 
feel thankful to them ; he has requi- 
red their exertions, and exacted their 
obedience, upon principles of duty in 
which he has no personal interest, of 


sgoally the surveat wife thems, calf 
equally the servant. wi 
in another sphere ; and he must be at 
all times cautious how he awards 
praise,—collectively, because the de- 
mands of duty are very high, and the 
obligation to answer them must not be 
diluted by making too great a favour 
of it,—individdally, betause there is 
no weakness in their commanding-of- 
ficer of which sailors are-so jealous as 
any leaning to favouritism. Vjhile far- 
ther, at amoment of arduous exertion, 
the most substantial thanks which can ~ 
be rendered to those who are willing 
to work, is to watch and bring up those 
who would rather skulk ; not to men- 
tion, that. owing, as we have elsewhere 
observed, im a greater degree to sea- 
mens ignorance, than almost any other 
peculiarity in their situation, the whole 
system of discipline to which they are 
subjected, turns on menace and com- ° 
pulsion rather than encouragement. 
The entire result, however, is this— 
It is a principle of discipline with the 
best officers, to punish one man as soon 
as another, if caught in a fault ; the 
most excellent general character, un< 
less in very particular circumstances, 
being no protection ; and if they have 
a favourite, cockswain or other, to take 
him first through hands, if he pre- 
sume on his supposed influence. The 
men, on the other hand, finding thus 
favour of no use to them, do not much 
aspire after, or care for it; they look 
only to their comrades for individual 
estimation, and think of their superi- 
ors but as those who will punish them 
if they decidedly transgress. And there 
is health as well ds disease in both feel- 
ings ; nor can any thing be more man- 
ly, or more gratifying to an intelli- 
gent officer, even when he is ragr 
with some of their results, than the 
free and frank manner in which sea- 
men lavish their strength and expose 
their persons under the influence of 
the one,* and the independent 
ger with which, under that of the 
other, if they know their duty tho- 





* The more dangerous any service, the more volunteers are there for it; the more 
disagreeable, the greater number of those who unnecessarily undertake it. If there is 
occasion, (good and sufficient, for they do not like their lives to be trifled with,) for 
sending away the boats at sea, blowing half a gale of wind, the whole ship’s company 
could be put in them with more ease than the jolly-boat’s crew got into her in a calm. 
If the hawse is to be cleared, or a few casks of water slung alongside, which may each 
require one or two men to get wet, at least three times as many are in the water, if it 


~ is only cold enough. And this is with no view to attract their officers’ notice, it is gene- 


- indeed in spite of them; but that they may look bold, or comforticss, in the eyes 
oO; 


ir comrades, and not scem to care. 





> discharge it, in entire re- 
fase mer B justice of their com- 
mander, and utter indifference to his 
favour. This last, like most other 
compliments, is pleasing just in pro- 
as it is not designed, not super- 

ial, and as to a weak mind it might 
give offence. But still, some very im- 
flow from them 
the offences liable 


milar tempta 
with that which led him astray ; while 
nearly all = — er, as riot, 
, &c. in present igno- 
rance of seamen, reflect rather credit 
on him. On all these, accordingly, no 


moral restraint can at present possibly 
be laid ; besides which, the habit of 
incurring reproach, or even ish- 
ment, not so much with feelings of 
self-condemnation or promised amend- 


ment, as submission to misfortune, or 
suppressed murmur because uot for- 
given, is utterly destructive of self-re- 

and searing to all the feelings 
on which alone any system of moral 
restraint can ever be built. 

Now it is religious instruction which 
must strike the first blow here, and 
which does, = + a so strike it, when- 
ever it isapplied. It represents to us 
all one Beng at least, whose favour 
we must sue for, if we would obtain 
it; one before whom an universal 
Gazette is, at it were, opened, contain- 
ing the record of all our names, and 
actions, and thoughts, however se- 
cret ; who requires us to be submis- 
sive to the authorities placed over us, 

ing our obedience to their laws 

- ‘or obedience to His, = long ~ 
are not opposed; who at the 

same time inculcates no slavish defer- 
ence to the will of a fellow mortal, nor 


exaggerated value for his person, , be- 
yond what his character and place in 
society may justly demand for him ; 
the contemplation of whom, in a word, 
may thus again elicit among seamen 
that desire of recommending them- 
selves to their superiors generally,— 
‘est le premier pas qui aberahin 
has been unquestionably a youthful 
‘feeling with them all, but which the 
circumstances in which they have been 
- placed, have, in a great d » suc 


eceded in extinguishing in ; 
9 
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There are, then, ex/ra chords in the 
simple and accessible hearts of sea. 
men, through means of which religi- 
ous instruction will always: be found 
to affect them more readily than any 
other class of society of their rank. 
We must now, however, reverse the 
picture, and exhibit them returned 
from a long, fatiguing, and 
dangerous voyage, a little money in 
their pockets, some credit under their 
lee for more, such as they always 
possess in these circumstances, and 
just landed in an English sea-port 
town, to make the most they can of 
both. The abstract character is the 
same identically ; the same good in. 
tentions, docility, light heart, and 
ight head, continue to distinguish it, 
The results are very different, how- 
ever ; re 4 are indeed so different, only 
because these qualities do thus conti- 
nue to distinguish it. A sailor’s temp. 
tations, like those of most other men, 
arise chiefly from the showy points 
about him, which are most admired 
when superficially observed. There 
is no snare in this world like the snare 
of a “ good report,”—and next to it, 
the snare of seeming virtue in others, 
—and to both, as we shall presently 


see, he is € L 
The tion of a sea-port town, 
such, for example, as Portsmouth, 


Sheerness, &c. with which men-of-war 
sailors are first brought in contact on 
their return from abroad, is composed 
almost exclusively of three classes, 
a small proportion of native, perma- 
nently resident, and respectable inha- 
bitants ; a much greater number do- 
miciliated; but disrespectablé ; and a 
floating mass, of various amount ac- 
cording to circumstances, principally 
composed of officers and seamen on 
leave from their respective ships. The 
first constitute the limited class of re- 
spectable shop-keepers, for the most 
part shy and even suspicious of stran- 
ers, having been, in truth, frequent- 
taken in by them; hard in their 
ealings, even unjust sometimes, the 
necessity being in some degree imposed 
on them, of making the honest pay oc- 
casionally for the fraudulent. Of the 
second, the worst out of all compari- 
sion are those who make some preten- 
sions to respectability, the lower class 
of shopkeepers, Jews, brokers, &c., 
sheer rogues, collected, like vultures 
round a carease, from the four quar- 
ters of heaven, to prey upon the fol- 
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and helplessness of their victims. 
the best are unquestionably the un- 
ha’ itutes, whose numbers and 
un ing appearance give, notwith- 
standing, to a sea-port town, its pecu- 
liar aspect of vice and licentiousness 
to the eye of a . They are ge- 
nerally the lowest of their most wretch- 
ed class, the refuse of other markets, 
the lees of other wine-cups ; where 
also they were first reduced to this 
state, seduction no sailor’s vice, 
—he has neither talents nor leisure for 
the infamous occupation. In this their 
last step, however, it is remarkable 
enough that they both fill a place of 
more im ce to the society with 
which they mix than ever they occu- 
pied before, and also possess the vir- 
tues, if they may be so called, which 
qualify them for this place, in a degree 
unknown to their class elsewhere. 
When a poor sailor, drunk and help- 
less, would otherwise die in the first 
ditch, some unhappy creature, the 
most miserable of her kind, has the 
er task allotted her by Pro- 
videntce, of saving his life by removing 
him to her apartment ; and his money 
and effects, which every where else 
would thus disa + which, were he 
other than a sailor, oe core 
disappear, are com tively safe in her 
custody, and generally, dusast univers 
sally, forthcoming in the morning. 
There is great ee in these arrange- 
ments ; some pain, though much inter- 
est in tracing them ; but great tem 
tation also in the midst of them,—for 
it is thus that gratitude comes in aid 
of sensuality. third class is what 
we have already seen, birds of e, 
hanging loose upon the ould; veh 
lent of youth, and health, and spirits, 
Tough bat h in their manners, 
thoughtless, and licentious. m 
en a sailor then first lands in a 
sea-port town thus composed, sup 
sing him to have just been receiving 
such a course of religious instruction 
as we have contemplated, and to have 
been strongly, we cannot call it deep- 
ly, imp with its lessons, three 
ices seem to lie before him as to his 
conduct. He may act, as he is repre- 
sented to act in the tracts circulated for 
his use, and which, therefore, may be 
considered as intended to furnish him 
with models,—that is to say, he may 
take a select friend with him, of simi- 
lar inclinations to his ‘own, and walk 
out into the country, filling up his 
Vor. IX. 
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returnitig to a té e dimer, with 
a prey, Sn of ale, in the afternoon, 
ing to chureh or chapel in the even4 
g, atid retiring to rest at an early 
hour of the night in private lodgin 
Or he may think this extreme ‘préti+ 
sion unnecessary, and resolve to enjoy 
himself'as usual, @ply observing all thé 
ar of tet ee wh m fs 
e may give care and thought 
the wielle? ur he a has done in 
times past and consider the lesson# 
which he has been lately receiving but 
as part of that sea-duty which was 
then forced on him, but for which he 
is now to reap indemnification. Let 
us consider whieh of these is the most 
likely to be his ultimate resolution, 
taking him as he is, ignorant, thought- 
less, beset with bad habits, treacherous 
ions, evil counsellors ;—such as he 
as lived amongst from his youth up, 
and amongst whom he is now again 
just landed, for the several naval arse- 
nals are resorted to so much in ‘suc- 
cession, a man any time in the navy ac- 
quires personal acquaintances in each. 
It is a wise and beautiful provision 
of Providence, that the most import- 
ant of our relative duties in life, the 
bread and wine, as it were, of society; 
without the prevalence of which its 
frame could not long subsist, so far 
from being directly opposed to the na« 
tural inclinations of the greater num~ 
ber of mankind, are in accordance with 
them; in like manner as the most 
simple, which are also the most inno- 
cent of our pleasures, are powerful4 
ly recommended by principles pure- 
y natural within us. For example, 
e virtues of chastity, sobriety, and 
decorum, are even erdeared to us in 
civil life, by the approbation of our 
families, their participation in the com- 
forts resulting from them, the respect, 
good opinion, and example of the most 
worthy of our fellow-citizens. And a 
country walk, in itself the most mono- 
tonous of all pastimes, is sought by 
one for the sake of his health, by 
another because it affords him relief 
from bustle, and enables him to occupy 
himself with his own thoughts; by @ 
third, from the company of those he 
loves ; a fourth, because the adjoining 
scenery is his own property ; a fifth, 
sixth, bo seventh, tom their ot 
ledge usbandry, botany, and mi- 
panty and rat opportunity it afy 
fords for ens a or applying these 


ing conversation, 
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sciences. Besides this, it is another 


beneficent ordination that frequent thing 


exposure to temptation of itself alone 
blunts its edge ; that those according- 
ly under whose eyes irregular gratifi- 
cations are constantly passing, shortly 
cease to value them, or when they in- 
o- in them at all, fod ag, 1 gd 
aud moderately, as knowing that they 
can always return, and again com- 
mand them. And thus, although even 
with the deepest religious feelings none 
of us are quite free from taint, either 
of vice, or folly, or both ; still, without 
religion altogether, many of us make 
a most table on all points. 
But what is the situation of a sailor, 
just landed, as we have represented 
him, with respect to these, aids to vir- 
tue? He has not one of them, not a 
natural feeling within him but is 
leagued with vice, and of all men li- 
ving he is the least likely to overcome 
his natural feelings upon principle on- 
ly. He has no family near him to smile 
upon his self-denial ; the friends about 
him, on the contrary, scoff at his scru- 
ples. In going to take a country-walk, 
as suggested, he must break away from 
all the temptations towhich he has been 
in the habit of yielding ; the grat ifica- 
tions offered by which are now within 
his reach, but may never again return. 
He must set out without the slightest 
t of amusement; he has no 
ts over which to meditate with 
interest,—he does not know one plant, 
one stone, one mode of cultivation, from 
another ; and he is altugether incapable 
of that refined conversation put into 
his mouth, in publications professin 
to represent his character,—he coul 
not understand above the half of it, 
were it even addressed to him. Again, 
were he to be temperate at his meals, 
when excess was within his reach, he 
would do that which we really do not 
believe those could do who so readily 
suppose him capable of it,—live, we 
mean, for months on a limit- 
ed, and in some sort unpalatable al- 
lowance, and not in any degree ind: 
when opportunity offers. He d 
certainly go to church ; it is the thing 
indeed of all that is thus laid down for 
him which he is the most likely to do, 
—a sailor’s reverence for religion is al- 
ways strong within him. But even to 
do this, he must sr. panda: na- 
tural feelings as would oppose a child’s 
making a similar election in preference 
to going to a ball, with the additional 
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before, and. being now to seek 


for a seat, at a hazard of being su- 
perciliously sor from beside thoes 
even, who profess to be most inter- 
ested in his running this career, And 
as to retiring at an early hour to pri- 
vate respectable lodgings, he could not 
do this, under any circumstances now ; 
there must be a great change indeed in 
the compesition both of sailors and 
sea-port towns, before any such would 
take him in, or their proprietors could 
be persuaded to compromise the. cha. 
racter of their houses by even delibe- 
rating on the subject. 

There seems then to us to be about 
the same chance of a sailor's following 
this course at present, as a man on 
crutches has of running against an- 
other, hale, and active, and perfect in 
his limbs, One such example may 
occur in an age, but the days of mi- 
racles are gone by, and in all times 
superhuman strength, or rather, that 
we may guard our phraseology against 
every thing like mistake, ane than 
ordinary assistance from above to hu- 
man weakness, could never be calcu- 
lated on as a vulgar or common agent, 
Let us turn, then, to the second or me- 
dium course. On this tack, a sailor 
must be su gaa to land with modified 
feelings of e same nature with those 
he formerly on like occa- 
sions ; he may determine to, be pru- 
dent, but his heart must, on the whole, 
be jovial, and his anticipation of plea- 
sure high. On first reaching the 
shore, he must be his proportion to- 
wards a glass of grog to the boat's 
crew, who have had the trouble of 
conveying him and others to their des- 
tination ; there is no harm in this, 
and immemorial usage, together with 
the treacherous semblance of genero- 
sity; is in its favour. He must taste 
this glass too ; and still no great harm 
is done, only that it is the beginning of 
a series of similar indulgences. Mean- 
while an old acquaintance comes up, or 
stranger willing to become a new one, 
for there is a great deal of free-mason- 
ry among seamen, and they all address 
each other readily. “‘ Hollo, Jack, is this 
you?” isone salute ; or, “ What cheer, 
shipmate?” another ; but, “‘ Give us 

ourhand, my boy, what's your news?” 
is common to both. Jack has no great 


matter of news, but he has always the 
grasp of a hand to give “ in friendship 
or in fight,” to whoever asks it; and his 
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head has generally some gossip or other 
in it, ‘ar iboat atv Te nd and 
the Polar Bears, which he is not sorry 
to have an early opportunity of dis- 
charging. The’ stranger now pr 
either to ne or take another glass of 
as his finances suggest ; and in 

the one case obligation and growing 
rd, in the other generosity again, 

in both a treacherous inclination, im- 
mediately prompt compliance. The 
conversation is ré, ly joined, aud 
the pauses between “ stranger stuff” 
are filled up with details concerning 


the more ordinary vicissitudes of life ; - 


who is up, and who down in the world, 
since he was last there,—who dead, and 
who alive—who spliced, or his wife 
gone home,—and what new comers are 
at such and such a house of ill-fame. 
Jack’s heart warms ively to 
the whole, as one recollection, one as- 
‘sociation is recalled after another ; 
and, at the conclusion, supposing that 
he will not even yet visit “ the girls,” as 
his companion proposes, he readily 
consents to go and see those at whose 
houses he used tomeet them—he knows 
none other. All this while, probably, 
in unconscious anticipation of ultimate 
defeat, (alone half the battle lost,) he 
has concealed his scruples ; or if he has 
avowed them in the first instance, all 
the worse for him in some r ts, 
the attacks on them are more direct. 
As he passes along the street, then, 
more recognitions, mote grestings, 
more grog ; which last he will not re- 
fuse, for after a thousand defeats, a 
sailor’s confidence in the strength of 
his head, is just the confidence of a 
forward child, who, the moment he is 
old enough to wish to mount his fa- 
ther’s horse, is quite certain that he can 
manage him. At last a woman’s voice 
salutes his ear, “ Jack, dear Jack !” 
and most likely Cesar’s triumph is 
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her’s ; she may once’ have saved his , 
life, as we have explained, or have 
otherclaims onhisremembrancescarce- 
ly less interesting. But, at all events, 


oposes his good nature, and rough, but fe 
m 


nuine sensibility,* will not allow 
rudely to reject what looks like affec- 
tion, and is, in all probability, the 
shadow of its shade; for these poor 
girls, libelled in song, and often bad 
enough, exhibit, occasionally, extraor- 

i marks of attachment to their 
paramours.. And honest Jack Rattlin 
soon learns what many wiser men have 
learnt before him, that to parley on 
these occasions is to yield. 

Such, then, is the end of the second 
alternative, and we have but the third, 
beginning where this ends, and at dis- 
advantage too, for short-lived scruples 
are, for the most part, but the leaper’s 
or wrestler’s backward step, before put- 
ting forth all his powers. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, this is but lit- 
tle matter, for we now frankly express 
our opinion, and we are willing to stake 
all our knowledge of seamen on its 
head, that there is scarcely a fraction 
low enough to express the number of 


‘those who would ever, in the present 


state of our seamen, entertain such 
scruples as we have adverted to at all, 
or, with money in their pockets, reject 
one indulgence, which, but for them, 
they would have purchased. That 
which we have, just.seen, is not the 

rocess of: seduction, but the form of 
Indulgence, which they willingly and 


wittingly go through. What the ca- 
suistry is, by which vulgar minds ge- 


nerally reconcile the t excesses 
with even considerable yeneration of 
the Being who forbids them,t we can- 
not stay now to inquire ; those will re- 
ize, who, hike ourselves in all pro- 
ity, reconcile each his own pecu- 





bability, 
liar failing, his vanity, petulanee, ill- 


* Has any of our readers ever seen a sailor assisting a woman or child in a boat or 





ship, and observed his solicitude ? His affections are so tied up-in ordinary life, they 
fairly walk out of him when he cannot follow them, and away with him when he can, 
He is their slave, in every sense of the word, upon some of the best and finest princi- 


ples of our common nature. 

+ The degree to which ignorant men j ly, can succeed in shutting their eyes 
to the criminality of their fevourite ind ces, and yet retain their reverence for the 
Supreme Being, is nowhere better exemplified than in the lives of the Buccaneers. 
These wretches, yet reeking from their atrocities, at every pause ‘‘ say their prayers, 
and give thanks to Almighty God for His deliverances.” And while they familiarly 
cut off a moiety of their captives’ heads, and send them on shore, to quicken the 
ransom of the remainder, a Captain Sawkins of their number, throws the dice over- 
board, whenever he catches his men playing with them on Sunday; and a schism takes 
place among them, “ because of the impiety of some of their party, Englishmen who did 
not reverence the crucifix!!’? ( History of the Buccaneers, vol. ii. p. 180. et passim. ) 
These men were sailors too, and it is in extreme cases that « haracter is most easily studied, 
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ts, 
as in truth the reality of the power is 
from his possession. 

These circumstances must then be 
essentially changed before any material 
or lasting reform can be tabout ; 
and, we are happy to 
changing. we again return to 


they are 





[Aug. 
deavour to trace the particulars of this 
great change, and one of them undoubt- 
edly is the improved moral and religi. 
ous instruction now generally dissemi. 
nating among seamen, chiefly through 
the exertions of the Naval and Milita- 
ry Bible Societies. The effects of a ge- 
neral system of this nature, must ne- 
cessarily be a and more durable, 
than those of a few isolated experiments. 
Still, however, upon maturely consi- 
dering the subject, as our present task 
has led us of late ir wa iy uaa win 
are disposed to consi is improve- 
ment rather as the gnomon on the dial, 
pointing pgp mel aug than itself 
e t luminary, whose 
comune die aoe. Alone, ve think 
it never would do much ; that is to 


of say, supposing it were administered to 


seamen alone, and nobody else the bet 
ter for it, nor any simultaneous 
operating, beyond what could be dis- 
tinctly traced to it. This, however, is, 
we know, unpopular doctrine, and we 
may be mistaken in it. Our readers 
be enabled to judge for them- 
selves. ¥ 





INCH KEITH BEACON, 


Fan in the bosom of the Night 
The Ochills’ dusky summits rise, 

Their outlines starting, darkly bright, 
i> the dina aileeet of the kien: 

The northern skies, through which the Sun 
The circuit of his path explores, 


Imparting glory, never done 
Rnd life to other shores. 


And Silence reigns upon the sea, 
While hosts of stars are on their march, 


To stud the lucid canop 


Ys 


That mantles the nocturnal arch. 
The beacon-light on yonder isle, 
Revolving, wanes, or waxes clear ; 
And sheds a mild, but mournful smile, 
Like Hope beguiling Fear. 


How bright it burns !—of threatening wreck 
To warn the wareless mariner ; 
He hails it from the midnight deck, 
And feels as if a friend were near : 
Thus, as the navigator* spied 
The berries on the ocean foam, 
That gladly omen’d land beside, 
This ushers him to home. 





* Columbus. 
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Yet rocks bestrew Life’s stormy sea, 

And dangerous quicksands abound ; 
We never pause, nor turn to flee, 

Till Hope is past, and wreck around. 
No eye can pierce the shades of Fate, 
ay Nor, Wisdom ; ine ee Sorrow’s goal ; 

t heaven t dissipate 
The eka of the soul ?— 


And many a heart hath leapt to hail 
That sparkling beacon of the deep; 
And eyes been bright, with joyful tale, 
That left it long ago to. weep ; 
The mem’ry of departed days 
Will eal upon the pilgrim’s mind, 
More warm and hallow’d thoughts to raise 
Of those he left behind. 


Say, where shall Anguish rest her head, 
en Sorrow’s shadows lower around ! 
Youth’s fascinating dreams are fled, 
Its friends are now no longer found ; 
The kindness, that upheld our hearts, 
Hath fled, as flashes light away, 
And Memory only now imparts 
Her retrospective day. 


How often o’er this breezy walk, 
At eve, with Friendship stray’d have I, 
Pursuing themes of varied talk ; 
What time within the southern sky, 
As day-light’s western flood was stemm’d, 
The orb of Venus glittered bright,— 
The foremost of the train, that gemm’d 
The diadem of Night. 


While flowers and grass were sprinkled o’er 
With diamonds of the sparkling dew ; 

And, homeward veering from the shore, 
The congregated ravens flew ; 

And while the white-wing’d sea-gull. rose, 
To hold its solitary way, 

To where the cliffs of Bass oppose 
Tamtallan’s quiet bay. 


While, then, it burn’d, as now it burns, 
On lovely nights, to memory dear ; 
And then it turn’d, as now it turns, 
Dim—distant—fairer—brighter—clear. 
The earth, since then, has lost a hue ; 
The sky a tint ;—the heart a string ;— 
Ah! never more shall Time renew 
The glories of our Spring ! 


The Summer of the soul is past ; 
The Sun-shine of existence fled ; 

Its flowers have bent in Sorrow’s blast, 
Or only blossom o’er the dead. 

The bounding pulse, the slowing heart, 
Affection’s warmth, and Pity’s tear, 

Yea, all ennobling thoughts depart, 
To leave us wretched here. 





Inch Keith Beacon. ° 


The world allures—the world betrays— _ 


The world corrupts the mind ; 
The that glitters, by its blaze 
Too often fae tho aser blind 


The glorious dreams that Hope could weave ; 
‘Alb that, in youth, we adore ; 

Have vanish’d from the view—to leave 
Nothing worth living for! 


Who are the mighty of our race ?— 
Behold, they perish’d in their prime! 
Age never drew a wrinkling trace 
O’er them—they never stoop’d to Time. 
Soon did the flower of Cressy fall— 
Wolfe—Crichton—Hampden, bold for Truth ; 
Moore—Horner—Gordon—glorious all! 
Extinguish’d in their youth !— 


And yet a thousand souls live on,— 
Dark, worthless, abject, and debased, 

From out whose bosoms, cold as stone, 
All generous feelings are erased. 

These are the low. lost of mind— 
The sons of Fashion—Folly—Mirth— 

The host—the herd of human kind— 
The governors of earth. 


Cease doubt to rack—cease fear to gloom ; 
As is the ocean by that light, 
The hidden mysteries ef our doom 
Shall stand unveil’d—reveal’d to sight. 
When Time no more shall mar or make, 
And all this shadowy dream be o’er ; 
The beacon stars of Heaven awake 
To shine for evermore ! 





THE INVOCATION. 


The blackbird sings upon the bough, 
That spreads its green leaves o’er me ; 

The sun sheds forth his western glow, 
And I am waiting for thee. 

Of softest green the summer fields, 
A garland wreath about me ; 

But where art thou, love! nature yields 
No bliss to me without thee ? 


—_ rae and distant dell 

e stream is pouring ; 

The linnet sings his last farewell, 
Day’s sinking orb deploring. 

Oh! , my love, this holy hour 
Is sacred to affection ; 

And let us, in this pleasant bower, 
Indulge in retrospection. 

The happy eves that we have shared, 
Shall rise again before us ; 

And gentlest will stand prepared 
To throw his mantle o’er us.— 

And, while the beams of day depart, . 
And small birds sing above me, 

I'll press thee to my throbbing heart, 
And tell how much I love thee ! 


A 





Cag. 














’ .) THE LANDSCAPE. 
Sort roams the balmy wind, among 
wie d pag sa ofthe grove ; 
e, gliding the starry throng, 
The moon unclouded sails Ph 
And hovers o’er this landscape.long, 
For ever sanctified by. Love! 





And there thou art, lone alder-tree, 
Whose boughs fantastically wreathe ; 
Dark clustering berries hang from thee, 
And scent the zephyrs as they breathe :— 
Yes! there thou bloom’st, but where is she, 
Who oft has sate, and sigh’d beneath ? 


The very rose-bud in the shade, 
Which long ago was planted there, 
Stands in its beauty undecay’d, 
As fresh, and delicately fair ; 
Although, unpluck’d, its roses fade, 
And only charm the silent air. 


How beautiful, O lonely moon, . 
Thy rays of silver glance and gleam, 
Rejoicing in thy cloudless noon, 
Upon the rushing mountain stream ! 
The stars that gild the blue saloon, 
Before thy face diminish’d seem. 


And soft thy beams of amber light 
Upon the fairy landscape fall, 

Awaking dreams, in memory bright, 
Past—past, but unforgotten all ; 

Long years ago, on such a night— 
I must not thus be held in thrall. 


& 





THE WANDERER OF CONNAUGHT; 


Oh! Norah, when wandering afar from the. shade 

Of the woods, where in childhood so happy we stray’d, 
From eyes that are strangers, and breasts that are cold, - 
My heart often turns to the pieasures 


Oh! Norah, my sister, how lovely and: bright 

The green vales of Connaught appear to my sight ; 
How starts the wild tear, when in t I survey 
The cabin so neat, with its children at play! 


What though I am doom’d with my sorrows to roam 
From Erin, my land, and the glen of my home, 

From the spot, where the bones of my fathers sapere, 
And the stream, where the briar, and the wild lily grows ; 


Yet often, when midnight hangs dreary around, 
And the breeze flaps the tent with a desolate sound ; 
On my pallet I dream of our dear sheiling fire, 
And the faces that circle my mother and sire ! 





The Wanderer of Connaught. 
I see the sweet group, and I hear their lips pray. 
Success to the rodnte: who roams rapa 
My dear sister, Norah, again shall it be 
My fate the green pastures of Connaught to see ! 


Again to stray forth with the flocks to ‘the field, 

From grief the white hairs of my parents to shield ; 
And be laid, my dear Norah, when being shall cease, 
With my sires who have gone to the mansions of peace ! 





ELEGY ON A COUNTRY MAIDEN. 
From the German of L. C. H. Hilty. 


From yonder old church-spire, with moss o’ergrown, 
The bell peals with a heavy solemn tone ; 

The fathers, children, mothers, maidens weep, 

And empty stands a grave, cold, damp, and deep, 
Array’d in chilly white—the garb of death— 

Her fair hair circled with a funeral wreathe, 

To Rosa sleeping, her old mother’s pride ; 

The pride and joy of all the country side. 


Her mates reck little now of games and darttces, 

But round her coffin stand with mournful glances ; 
And o’er the past in sorrow often sighing, 

A funeral chaplet are for Rosa tying. 

Alas! none was more worthy of this weeping, 

Than thou, kind maid, that now in death art sleeping ! 
And through the air of heaven no soul is swimming 
More bright than Rosa’s, holy praises hymning ! 


She from her little cottage door came forth, 

Like angel in the raiment of this earth ; 

Her jewels flowers that in the meadows blossom, 

A fresh blue violet bedeck’d her bosom ; 

The Zephyr was her fan in coolness blowing, 

Her dressing-room the prove in freshness growing ; 
This pool the mirror w n she might look, 

Her paint the silver clearness of this brook. 


And mae, erp like moonlight streaks, 

Flow’d in her eyes, and round her rosy cheeks ; 

The seraph innocency never fled 

Away from that kind-hearted peasant maid. 

The youths, with eyes in eager fondness reeling, 
Beheld the maiden still new charms revealing, 

But never one with kindred thoughts could move her, 
Except her own well-tried, true-proven lover. ‘ 


None but her William! When the spring’s mild showers 
Call’d the light-hearted to the beechen bowers, 

Beneath the leaves, through which the blue of heaven 
Came down, they led the German dance at even. 

She gave him spangled ribbands tied in knots ; 

When autumn came, beside his reapers’ huts 

She sat with him on the same sheaf of wheat, 

And on the harvest-field her glance was sweet. 


5 





CAug. 














1921..] Elegy on a Country Maiden. 
She bound the wheat her William cut ; the while 
She bound, she look’d upon him with a smile, 
Until the cool air came, and even’s beams - 
Through the grey western cloud broke forth in’ streams. 
_ was on to him = and Tight. n 
She was his thought b , his dream ight ; 
William and Rosa loved with such a oar -_ 
As angels for each other feel above. 


Ah, William! William ! the death-bell is tolling, 
And through the air the funeral hymns are rolling ; 
In weeds of black the mourners slowly go, 

The death-wreath waves before them to and fro ! 
William walks with his hymn-book in his hands, 
Forward to where the grave wide open stands, 

And wipes away, with the white coffin-pall, 

The clear tears from his weeping eyes that fall. 


Pure, guiltless maid, sleep softly,—without cumber, 

Until be past for ever thy death-slumber !— 

Weep, Philomela !—Sing down from your hill 

Your mournful dirge, when comes the twilight still ! ' 
Like sounds of harps, the evening breezes blow 

Among the flowers that on her green grave grow ; 

Upon the church-yard lime, two turtle doves 

Have built their nest, and coo their little loves. 





THE SONS OF MOOSLIM.* 
(From the'Hindoostanee.) _ 
Wuen fierce Rebellion raised her head = -Those orphan babes had heard forlorn 


In Cufa’s ancient town, Their father’s cruel fate, 
What sacred laws were there despised ! And now beside an ancient friend 
What cruel actions done ! In weeping fear they sate. 


Ere yet the king, the flame to quench, But Ibnizeead’s words at last 


Had given his steeds the rein, That sheltering friend has heard, 

The royal power had there been crush’d, | And thence in fear he sent them forth, 
The Regent Mooslim slain. Ere dawn had yet appear’d. 

And Ibnizeead’s villain hand, A caravan the children saw, 
In height of rebel pride, Far travelling o’er the wild, 

Had placed the Regent’s bleeding head And mid the crowd to journey on, 
High o’er his castle’s side. With feeble steps they toil’d. 

And raging still, he call’d his men, But soon that ing crowd was gone,— 
And bade them thus proclaim, The babes bewilder’d left ; 

“ That Mooslim’s sons are here conceal’d By s ing tree and lonely stream 
Wide spreads the whisper’d fame. Of hope they sit bereft. 

‘* And he whose traitor hands shall dare §_ And, parch’d with thirst, with hunger faint, 
Those children still to hide, In vain they wept for food ; 

In bloody tears his fate shall weep They stoop’d to sip the waters cold, 
Placed high by Mooslim’s side.” The barren leaves they chew’d. 





* The original is written by Miskeen, one of the most of the Hindoostanee The bal- 

lad stanza hes been adopted 1h the tronslation. as it allows a nearer spprosch to the Amplicity of the 

heweeeh Wola ete Episode,) took place not long after the death of Maho- 
story is an not 

met, and was directed Hozyn, his descendant, and successor in the sovereignty. Mooslim, (who 

was likewise of the family of the of y ta tha inedkvection, fiseye 


himself with his brother Hussein, f inating nell the rebels, and the annlysseary of heir dou 

conmuag On cpen anand tee _ " oR ovina 
jum. 

Vos mer sani in Cho eaey era (Forat.) 
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Of foes pursuit in terror 
That i 


tree they 
There hid aloft in leafy boughs 
They wept their weary doom.’ 
As thus they sate, a damsel kind 
For water sought the rill ; 
From pool beneath the spreading tree 
She stoop’d her gourd to fill. 
There, imaged fair in glassy stream, 
Two little forms were pus $ 
Their infant hands they seemed to wring, 
And beat their bosoms sheen, 


The maid beheld, and rose to look 
Where spread the boughs on high, 
There mid the leaves, in tears conceal’d, 

Two children met her eye. 


** Why, children, venture thus to climb 
Where death awaits your fall ? 
What grief from mother’s sheltering home 

Has forced such children small ?” 


From leafy branch the children spoke— 
** How hard our lot of pain ! 

Our mother loved is distant far, 
Our sire by traitors slain, 


*¢ And he whose home received us kind 
While yet-our sire remain’d, 

Now fears our foes, and holds, like them, 
Our name with treason stain’d. 


*¢ And, ere the dawn, he sent us forth, 
Unshelter’d all and lone : 
A pilgrim band we sought to join,— 
t band afar was gone. 


“ And wild and lone we wander’d far, 
No place of rest was nigh, 

Till here this sparkling stream we saw, 
This tree beside it high. 


‘“¢ Two weary days in terror spent, 
Nor drink have brought nor food ; 

Here sipp’d we still the waters cold, 
The barren leaflets chew’d. 


“ And mid the boughs on high we sate, 
A while in fear to hide ; 
Here rest we still: as Heaven decrees 
Must good or ill betide.” 
And mourn’d the children’s woe ; 
“¢ And who, my babes, your hapless sire ? 
Give me his name to know.” 
‘¢ Our father dear was Mooslim named,” 
The children thus replied. 
* To us how kind his fostering love ! 
How sad the hour he died !” 
“The Lord Mooslim, ”” exied the maid, 
Has he, our *s Regent 
earn ert 
“+ Our father he,” the children cried, 
* And such his hapless doom ; 
No friend his death has left us here ; 
Nor hope remains, nor home.” 


The Sons of Mooslim. 


Caug. 

The maid replied, ‘* Now come with me, 
And see my mistress kind. 

With her, sweet dame, such helpless babes 
A mother’s cares will find. 


‘¢ What time she hears your high descent 
From Mooslim’s sacred race, 

Like halo circling round the moon, 
Her love will you embrace.” 


With lighten’d hearts the children heard 
The maiden’s proffers kind, 

And, glad descending, left their tree 
Her friendly aid to find. 


*¢ We'll wend with her,”’ the children said, 
Her true intents to know: 

Amid the thickening gloom perchance 
Kind aid will she bestow.”’ 


Those children sad the maid has brought 
Within a cheerful home : 

She told her dame their high descent, 
Their own, their father’s doom. 


That tender dame has beat her breast 
The orphan babes to see :— 

** Is then the royal Mooslim slain ! 
His children forced to flee !” 


In chiefest seat she placed them there, 
With sweetest food she fed ; 

She sooth’d their wails still bursting wild, 
Kind seated near their bed. 


As thus she dried the infants’ tears, 
And lull’d them now to sleep, 

The dame has heard her husband's step, 
His voice so harsh and deep. 


That eve, by day of fruitless toil, 
His breast morose was torn ; 

He threw him down, with hunger faint, 
With jading labours worn. 


*¢ Go, dame,”’ he cried, *‘ bring instant forth 
For me some readiest food.” 

*¢ And what,”’ she said, ‘‘ thou man of pride, 
Thus chafes thine angry mood ?” 


‘¢ Dost thou too,”’ thus he cried, ‘* inflame 
My soul so widely toss’d ? 

Lo! fortune wanes—my favour all 
With Ibnizeead lost.” 


Th’ enquiring dame replied, **‘ And why ? 
What cause excites thy fear ?” 

*¢ A hopeless task,”’ he cried, ‘* is given, 
‘Nor aid nor hope is near. 


‘s For Meoslim’s sons since yester morn 
Keen search I’ve tried in vain ; 
Their heads to Ibnizeead brought 
Must grace to me regain.” 


The sorrowing dame in silence wept. 
“¢ What hopeless chance severe ! 
The wretch that seeks the children’s life 
Now dwells beside them near !” 


The infants’ room her handmaid there 
By silent signs she suew’d : 

Shew’d there the door to lock secure, 
And bar to all the road. 
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And now her husband fill’d with food, 
(Fierce Haris) sought his couch ; 
There round him close his garment drew, 
A while in rest to¢rouch. . 


The children slept ; but dreams of fear 
Still haunted all their sleep : 

Wild shapes their troubled minds pursued, 
The babes awaked to weep. 


The villain Haris heard their wail, 
And starting, left his bed : 
¢ Some neighbouring house have robbers 
broke, 
Or mine, perchance, invade.” 


A gleaming torch he lighted soon, 
Wild searching all around ; 

And there at last the orphan babes 
On silent couch he found. 


He dragg’d them forth with churlish blow, 
And many an angry word ; 

‘* And who be ye? and what your right 
In house of mine to board ?” 


The weeping babes besought his grace 
+ ht spare our lives,” they cried, 

‘* The train of ills you soon shall know, 
That force us liere to bide. 


“‘ The sons of Mooslim we : our sire 
By traitors late was slain. 

Save Heaven alone, no sheltering friends 
To us for aid remain. 


‘ And late, by heavenly guidance led, 
Thy sheltering home we found ; 

Thy dame was kind and good, but thou 
Givest blows and bitter wound. 


* O let thine aid with her’s be given, 
Our orphan steps to guide,— 

To lead where lives our uncle far, 
Or aid us here to hide. 


* Thus thou shalt too the blessings reap 
That wait the orphan’s stay.” 

Th’ unpitying villain saw them weep, 
Unheeding heard them pray. 

With piercing cord he bound them there, 
With jagging sword he gored ; 

To chamber dark he drove them fierce, 
The prisoning doors he barr’d. 


Now morn arrived ; with sabre drawn 
The babes he went to find ; 

He dragg’d them forth, with cruel hand 
Within their locks entwined. 


With tyrant grasp he shook them there 
Till all their leeks were torn ; } 

Far, far, their infant cries were heard 
As thus they wail’d forlorn. 


** What place of cruel deeds is this ! 
No father hears our cry ! 

No hand from hitter blows can shield, 
None aid from death to fly ! 

‘What wretch art thou, to grasp. 
A babe’s d hale RES 

Why shakest thou thus our infant locks, 

With blows and angry stare ?” 


The Sous of Mooslim. 


. Her pityi 
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While thus in bouds the chikdren<cried, . 
Of aid and shelter stript, 
Their hostess kind has heard thelr wail, 
And bitterly she wept. 
tears the tyrant saw 
To him how far unlike ! “ 
In vengeful wrath he raised his sword 
The tender dame to strike. ; 


His son beheld, and rush’d between, 
To stem his flood of rage ; 

Him, too, the churlish tyrant smote— 
A youth of tenderest age.. ‘ 


And now to wildest anger roused, 

in the babes he seized ; 
He *d. themynear the river’s bank, 
Nor yet from chains released. 


His sabre drawn, to youthful slave 
He gave the naked blade; ; 
‘© My labour save ; do thou,” he eried, 
* Those children here behead.” 


: The slave received the sabre keen 


And thus indignant cried : 
*¢ Thou wretch ! authority like thine =” 
May well be thrown. aside. , 


“ Here bees thy neck ; though nourish’d 
kin 


From youth within thy home, 
Thy cruel deeds my heart have steel’d, 
My hand shalt strike thy doom.” 


Fierce Haris heard his slave’s rebuke, 
And snatch’d again the blade; — 
With stroke of death his servant there 

Amid the dust he laid. 


He shew’d the babes his streaming blood, 
And o’er them shook his sword ; 

Then, wiping slow, he sheath’d the blade, 
And spoke his cruel word. 


‘¢ Strip off your vests,”’ he cried, ** was e’er 
A disewd to traitors given ? 

There, sit you elose, like thistle tops 
Your heads will soon be driven.” 

‘ Alas!” the children mes a thy 
Can ning appease but blood ? 

Ab! cruel! wilt thou thy 
The babes that shared thy food 2?» 


‘¢ O send us forth as slaves to sell, 
The gain shall all be thine :—~ ‘ 
Some village sack’d, thy tale may say, 
And these are captives mine. , 
** Our tresses cut, our vestments changed, 
Attired in mean artay, oma * 
Some lord of slaves to wildest land, 
Will bear us fat away 3 
‘¢ And thou, with thanks and riches blest, 
Shalt home contented hie.” ~ 
The villain frown'd, “ Such childish game 
‘In vain with me you ty 
‘* Nor hence alive shall you beled, = 
Nor other Jand ‘ POPS 9 Ce Yor HT 
My foes would “tHieet you there, 
Then what the gain to me ? 
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* Not Prafit here-secure and good : The » babe, with wilder step «° 
To me your heads will buy ; Before hi Unsiiet geees'ae | 
Then your necks beneath the sword, Laid down his head, and eager cried, » 
Prepare you here to die.” *¢ On me the-blow be placed. : 
The children saw that death was near, *¢ O leave not me by strangers fierce 

They saw the brandish’d steel : To see my brother die ; 
“ Be mine,” the elder infant cried, Last deed of mercy, hear the prayer 
“ The first thy wrath to feel. Of babe so young as I.” 

* Let me the first beneath thy sword, Their wails the ruthless tyrant heard, 
Here lay mine offer’d head :, And bade them straight prepare ; 
First victim I ; let not mine eyes With bloody sword he careless hew’d 
Behold my brother dead.”’ Their heads so young and fair. 

Amid the stream their bodies thrown, 
Their heads.in basket laid, 
Away to meet his tyrant lord 
The villain Haris sped. * 
' PART II. 
The children’s heads his lord to meet “ To Yezid high my word wasigiven 
In haste the murderer took ; The babes alive to guard ; 


The infants’ woes he there conceal’d, 
His own vile wishes spoke. 

‘¢ Thy foemen these,” the villain cried, 
“¢ The prophet’s hostile seed ; 

In hopes my chieftain’s to win, 
Thy slave perform’d the deed.” 


These heads when Ibnizeead saw, 
Where all in blood they lay, 

He call’d his slave their cheeks to wash 
From gore and gathering clay. 

Their infant features bright emerged, 
Like night’s Socenibaods g 

Like drooping daffodils they seem’d, 
Like hyacinths at noon. 

“ Say, wretched man,” the chieftain cried, 
“* From whence this scene of ruth ? 

What babes arethese? and why their death ? 





Yet thou, my sacred faith to shame, 
Hast raised the murdering sword. 


“ And if the power of Yezid’s tribe 
Demand their lives of me— 

What answer now awaits for them ? 
—What punishment for thee ?” 


The chieftain’s words when Haris heard, 
His recollection fled : 

His froward tongue to silence fell, 
Abash’d he hung his head. 


A chief (Mocaubil named) was there 
Of deeds and lineage high ; 

His virtues Ibnizeead knew, 
And trusting call’d him nigh. 


*¢ Do thou,” he cried, ** from us remote 
The ruthless Haris bear : 
Where he the weeping children smote 





Speak instant, speak the truth.” Smite thou the murderer there. ” 

“ Thou know’st it well,” he mutter’dlow; From Ibnizeead’s dwelling high 
Then why from me enquire ? Mocaubil led him far : 

The Regent Mooslim’s Sons are these, He led him down the gathering crowds 
The sons of traitor sire.” That fill’d the wide bazaar ; 

“< The t’s sons !’’ the chief replied ; And there the bleeding heads he raised, 

** Are thus the infants slain ? The villain’s deeds to show : 

And could’st thou hope, for deed like this, There told the pitying crowds around, 

Reward from me to gain ? “‘ This savage struck the blow.” 
<¢ Base lucre clotts thy hoary beard, The people wept, and beat their breasts 

Thy soul is like the fiend ! Their murmurs gather’d loud : ‘ 
And could nor innocence, nor tears, Fierce blows and rage the wretch pursued 

Thy heart to mercy bend ? Through all the gazing crowd. 

“‘ Their infant beauty.shone serene, When now they reach’d the river’s brink 
amber fair, The villain there was bound ; 
Yet thou, through all their orphan woe There yet the children’s blood was fresh 

Urged ruin’s mangling ! Red tinging all the ground. 

% That part of the poem of Miskeen which relates to the children of Moosli ludes here. 
omic et are cine i en ee te 
be pleased with the continuation of the story in Part Il. as given  Hindoostanee Poet. The 
rye hp aw pet blero pot heen the “* Dih mujlis,” common among the Mahometans 
of and of concerning their his companions, or family. 

” means the son of ; the proper name ef the person so de- 
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The murderer gazed and fear‘d to die ; There Haris fell'; his lifeless cétse 
« O spare my life,’’ he said, Amid the stream was'thrown ; 

“ My hoarded wealth shall all be thine, —_ His soul awaits itsendless doom 

If thou my flight wilt aid.” At Allah’s awful Throne. 


“ Like grace be thine,”’ Mocaubil cried, ae 
*¢ As thou to others shew’d : : 
Those.sands thy villain blood shall drink, 
Where late the children’s flowed.” * “ ’ 
AHARIED> 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S LETTER TO A FRIEND. ; 


Amoncst the original branches of our undertaking, we proposed to sepa 
occasionally such short pieces as, from their brevity, their interest, or their 
curiosity, appeared to deserve a better fate than oblivion or neglect. From the 
great press of our original matter, we have not yet had an opportunity of car- 

this intention into execution. "We have been induced, however, to re= 
print the following Tract of Sir T. Browne’s, partly ‘because the book’ from 
which it is taken is very scarce, and partly because we believe it is the least 
known of any of his writings. It is exceedingly curious and interesting, and 
though it wants the sombre grandeur and depth of the Urn-burial, it exhibits. 
the same singular spirit of discursive inquiry, which never forsook the author 
on these topics, and which was never more at home than when near “ thé 
mouldering cearments of the grave.” So much has lately been written upon 
Browne, (by the bye, we see the Cockneys have seized upon him as their pro- 
perty, asif a Cockney could understand Sir T. Browne,) that we will not abuse: 
the patience of our readers, as Bobadil says, by prolixity. We shall. merely 
remark, that we understand a new edition of the most valuable of his works is 
preparing, and we scarcely know any thing which would be a more valuable 
present to the literary world. Our readers must be apprized that we have omit- 
ted the conclusion in our reprint, as it merely consists of a string of sentences 
taken from the Christian Morals, which were probably added in that careless- 
ness of revision which always attends the publishing of posthumous tracts. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND, UPON OCCASION OF THE DEATH OF HIS 
gi INTIMATE FRIEND. 


in that famous story that spirits themselves 





GIVE me leave to wonder that news of 
this nature should have such heavy wings, 
that you should hear so little concerning 
your dearest friend, and that I must make 
that unwilling repetition to tell you, ad 
portam s calces extendit, that he is 
dead and buried, and by this time no puny 

ong the mighty nations of the dead ; for 
though he left this world not very many days 
past, yet every hour, you know, largely addeth 
unto that dark society ; and, considering the 
incessant mortality of mankind, you can- 
not conceive there dieth, in the whole earth, 
so few as a thousand: an hour. Although 
at this distance you had no early account or 
particular of his death, yet your affection 
may cease to wonder that you had not some 
secret sense or intimation thereof by dreams, 
thoughtful whisperings, mercurisms, airy 
a 3 or sympathetical insinuations, 
eo, seem-to have had at the death 

of their dearest friends ; for since we find 


were fain to tell their fellows at a distance 
that the great Antonio was dead, we have 
a sufficient excuse for our ignorance in such 
particulars, and must rest content with the 
common road and Appian way of know- 
ledge, by information. Though the uncer- 
tainty of the end of this world hath con- 
founded all human predictions, yet th 
shall live to see the sun and moon darken 

and the stars to fall from heaven, will hard- 
ly be deceived in the advent of the last day; . 
and therefore strange it is, that the ¢om- 
mon fallacy of consumptive persons, who 
feel not themselves dying, and therefore 
still hope to live, should also reach their 
friends in perfect health and judgment. 
That you should be so little acquainted 
with Plautus’s sick complexion, or that al- | 


most an Hi face should not 
alarm you to fears, or rather despair 
of his continuation in such an emaciated 





/ visage befire ; for, as trom our 
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+ "tis as dangerous to be sentenced by a phy- 


as a judge. 
my first visit I was bald to tell 
who had not let fall all hopes of his 
» that, in my sad opinion, he was 
e to behold a grasshopper, much less 
to another fig; and in no long time 
after ” ed to discover that odd mortal 
symptom in him not mentioned by Hippo- 
crates, that is, to lose his own face, and look 
like some of his near relations; for he 
maintained not his proper countenance, but 
looked like his uncle, the lines of whose 
face lay deep and invisible in his healthful 
; ageing 
we tun through variety of looks before we 
come to consistent and settled faces, so be- 
fore our end, by sick and languishing altera- 
tions, we put on new visages; and in our 
retreat to earth, may fall upon such looks 
which, from community of seminal origi- 
nals, were before latent in us. 
He was fruitlessly put in hope of advan- 
tage by change of air, and imbibing the 
greene! nitre teen pens and there- 
jore being so far spent, he quickly found 
Sardinia in Tivoli* and the most healthful 
air of little effect, where death had set her 
broad arrow ;+ for he lived not unto the 
middle of May, and confirmed the observa- 
tion of Hi tes of that mortal time of 
the year when the leaves of the fig-tree re- 
semble a daw’s claw. He is happily seated 
who lives in places whose air, earth, and 
water promote not the infirmities of his 
weaker parts, or is early removed into re- 
gions that correct them. He that is tabidly 
inclined were unwise to his days in 
Portugal ; cholical persons will find little 
comfort in Austria or Vienna ; he that is 
weak-legged must not be in love with 
Rome ; nor an infirm head with Venice or 
Paris. Death bath not only particular stars 
in heaven, but malevolent places on earth, 
which single out our infirmities, and strike 
at our oy parts; in sma apa 
passager migrant birds have the great 
advantages, who are naturally constituted 
for distant habitations, whom no seas nor 
places limit, but in their appointed seasons 
will visit us from Greenland and Mount 
Atlas, and, as some think, even from the 


A 3 

Though we could not have his life, yet 
we missed not our desires in his soft de- 
parture, which was scarce an expiration ; 
and his end not unlike bis beginning, when 








the salient scarce affords a sensible!’ 
motion, and his departure so like ‘unto 

sheep, that he scarce needed the civil cdre.- 
mony of closing his eyes ; contrary unto the 

common way wherein death draws up, 

sheep let fall their eye-lids. With what 

strife and pains we came into the world we 

know not, but "tis commonly no easy mat- 

ter to get out of it ; yet if it could be made 

out that such who have easy nativities have 

commonly. hard deaths, and contrarily, his 
departure was so easy that we might justly 

suspect his birth was of another nature, and 

that some Juno sat cross-legged at his na- 

tivity. 

Besides his soft death, the incurable state 
of his disease might somewhat extenuste 
your sorrow, who know that || monsters but, 
seldom happen, miracles more rarely, in 
physic.§ Angelus Victorius gives a serious 
account of a consumptive, hectical, pthysi« 
cal woman, who was suddenly cured by the 
intercession of Ignatius. e read not of 
any in Scripture who in this case applied 
unto our Saviour, though some may be 
contained in that large expression, that be 
went about Galilee healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of diseases. Amu- 
lets, spells, sigils, and incantations, pra¢- 
ticed in other diseases, are seldom pretend. 
ed in this; and we find no sigil in the 
Archidoxis of Paracelsus to cure an extreme 
consumption or marasmus, which, if other 
diseases fail, will put a period unto long 
livers, and at last make dust of all. And 
therefore the Stoics could not but think that 
the fiery principle would wear out all the 
rest, and at last make an end of the world, 
which, notwithstanding, without such a lin. 
gering period, the Creator may effect at his 
pleasure. And to make an end of all things 
on earth, and our planetical system of the 
world, he need but put out the sun. I was 
not so curious to entitle the stars unto any 
concern of his death, yct could not but take 
notice that he died when the moon was i0 
motion from the meridian ; at which time, 
an old Italian long ago wouid persuade me 
that the greatest ea of men died: but 
herein, I confess, I could never satisfy my 
curiosity ; although, from the time of tides 
in places upon or near the sea, there ma 
be considerable deductions ; and Pliny 
hath an odd and retwarkable passage con- 
cerning the death of men and animals upon 
the recess or ebb of the sea. However, 
certain it is he died in the dead and deep 
part of the night, when Nox might be most 
apprehensibly said to be the daughter of 
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venerit, in medio Tibure Sardinia est. 
King’s Forests they ort thie Sguan et a broad arrow upon trees that are to be cut down.— 
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4 Aristotcles nullum animal nisi estu recedente expirare affirmat ; observatum id multum in Galliga 
Ovcano at duntaxat in Homine compertum, lib. 2, cap. 101. 











Chaos, the mother of Sleep and Death, ac- 
eording to old genealegy ; aud eo went out 
of this world about that hour when our 


blessed Saviour entered it, and about what 
time many conceive he will return again 
unto it.* Cardan hath a peculiar and no 
hard observation from a man’s hand to know 
whether he was born in the day or night, 
which I confess holdeth i’ my own. 
Sealiger to that purpose hath another from 
the tip of che ear. Most men are begotten 
in the night, animals in the day; but 
whether more persons have been born in 
the night or the day, were a curiosity un- 
decidable, though more have perished by 
violent deaths in the day; yet in natural 
dissolutions both times may hold an indif- 
ferency, at least but contingent inequality. 
The whole course of time runs out in the 
nativity and death of things; which, whe- 
ther they happen by succession or coinci- 
dence, are best computed by the natural, 
Not artificial day. 

That Charles the Fifth was crowned upon 
the day of his nativity, it being in his own 
power so to order it, makes no singular 
animadversion ; but that he should also 
take King Francis: prisoner upon that day, 
was an unexpected coincidence, which made 
the same remarkable, Antipater, who had 
an anniversaty feast every year upon his 
birth-day, needed no astrological revolution 
to know what day he should die on. When 
the fixed stars have made a revolution unto 
the points from whence they first set out, 
some of the ancients thought the world 
would have an end; which was a kind of 
dying upon the day of its nativity. Now the 
disease prevailing, and swiftly advancing, 
about the time of his nativity, some were of 
Opinion that he would leave the world on 
the day he entered into it; but this being a 
lingering disease, and creeping softly on, 
Nothing critical was found or expected, and 
he died not before fifteen days after. No- 
thing is more commen with infants than to 
die on the day of theit nativity, to behold 
the worldly hours, and but the fractions 
thereof ; and even to perish before their 
Nativity in the hidden world of the womb, 
and before their good angel is conceived to 
undertake them. But in persons who out- 
live many years, and when there are no less 
than three hundred and sixty-five days to 
determine their lives in every year; that the 
first day should make the last, that the tail 
of the snake should return into its mouth 
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precisely at that time, and they should 
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wind up upon the day of their nativity, + 
is indeed a rematkable coincidence, which, 
though astrology hath taken witty pains to 
solve, yet hath it been very wary in making 
predictions of it. 

‘In this consumptive condition. and re- 
markable extenuation, he came to be al- 
most half himself, and left a great part be- 
hind him which he cartied' not to the grave. 
And thouglf that story of Duke John Er- 
nestus Mansfield t be not so easily swallow- 
ed, that at his death his heart was found 
toc to be 80 big as a nut; yet if the bones 
of 4 good skeleton weigh little more than 
twenty pounds, his inwards and flesh re- 
maining could make no bonffage, but a 
light bit for the grave. I never more lively 
beheld the starved characters of Dante |] in 
any living face; an Aruspex might have 
read a lecture upon him without exentera- 
tion, his flesh being so consumed, that he 
might, in a manner, have discerned his 
bowels without opening of him ; so that to 
be carried sexta cervice, to the grave, was 
but a civil unnecessity ; and the comple- 
ments of the coffin might outweigh the 
subject of it. 

Omnibonus Ferrarius,§ in mortal dysen- 
teries of children, looks for a spot behind 
the ear ; in tonsumptive diseases, some eye 
the complexion of moles; Cardan eagerly 
views the nails; some the lines of the hand, 
the thenar, or muscle of the thumb ; some 
are so curious as to observe the depth of the 
throat-pit, how the proportion varieth of the 
small of the legs unto the calf, or the com- 
pass of the neck unto the circumference of 
the head: but all these, with many more, 
were so drowned in a mortal visage and last 
face of Hippocrates, that a weak physiogno- 
mist might say at first eye, this was a face 
of earth, and that Morta 4] had set her hard 
seal upon his temples, easily perceiving 
what caricatura* * draughts death makes 
upon pined faces, and unto what an un- 
known degree 3 man may live backward. 

Though the beard be only made a dis 
tinction of sex, and sign of masculine heat 
by Ulmus, yet the precocity and early 
growth thereof in him, was not to be liked 
in reference unto long life. Lewis, that 
virtuous but unfortunate King of Hungary, 
who lost his life at the battle of Mohacz, 
was said to be born without a skin, to have 
bearded at fifteen, ++ and to have shewn some 
grey hairs about twenty ; from whence the 





® Auris pars pendula Lobus dicitur, non omnibus ea pars est auribus; non enim tis qui noctu natu 


sunt, sed qui interdiu, maxima ex parte. 
According to the Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
Turkish history. 
In the poet Dante his deseription, 
De morbis Puerorum. 

of death or fate. 


t t Ulmus de weu barbe humane. 


Com. in Aristot. de Animal, Vib. 1, 


are drawn with resemblance to some othe? animals, the Italians call it, to be 
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diviners conjectured, that he would be 

ed of bis kingdom, and have but a 
' life: But hairs make fallible predic- 
tions, and many temples early have 
outlived the psalmist’speriod.* Hairs which 
have most amused me have not been in the 
face or head, but on the backs; and not in 
men, but children ; as I long ago observed 
in that endemial distemper of little children 
in Languedoc, called the Morgellons, + 
wherein they critically break out with harsh 
hairs on their backs, which takes off the un- 
quiet pe of the disease, and delivers 
them coughs and convulsions. 

The Egyptian mummies that I have 
seen, have had their mouths open, and some- 
what gaping, which affordeth a good oppor- 
tunity to view and observe their teeth, 
wherein it is not easy to find any wanting 
or decayed ; and therefore in Egypt, where 
one man practised but one operation, or the 
diseases but of single parts, it must needs 
be a barren profession to confine unto that 
of drawing of teeth, and little better than 
to have been tooth-drawer unto King Pyr- 
rhus,t who had but two in his head. How 
the Banyans of India maintain the integri- 
ty of those parts, I find not particularly ob- 
served ; who notwithstanding have an ad- 
vantage of their preservation by abstaining 
from all flesh, and employing their teeth in 
such food unto which they may seem at 
first framed, from their figure and confor- 
mation ; but sharp and corroding rheums 
had so early mouldered those rocks and 
hardest parts of his fabric, that a man might 
well conceive that his years were never like 
to double or twice tell over his teeth. || Cor- 
ruption had dealt more severely with them 
than sepulchral fires, and smart flames, with 
those of burnt bodies of old; for in the 
burnt fragments of urns which I have in- 
quired into, although I seem to find few in- 
cisors or shearers, yet the dog-teeth and 
grinders do notably resist those fires. 

In the years of his childhood he had lan- 
guished under the disease of his country, the 
rickets ; after which, notwithstanding many 
have been become strong and active men ; 
but whether any have attained unto very 
great years, the disease is scarce so old as 
to afford good observation. 

Whether the children of the English 
plantations be subject unto the same infir- 
mity, may be worth the observing ; whether 
lameness and halting de still increase among 
the inhabitants of Rovigno in Istria, 1 know 


not 3 yet scarce twenty years ago Monsieur 
du Loys observed, that a third part of that 
people halted ; but too certain it is, that the 
rickets increaseth among us ; the smallpox 
grows more pernicious than the The 
king's purse knows that the king’s evil, 
grows more common. Quartan agues are 
become no strangers in Ireland ; more com. 
mon and mortal in England ; and though 
the ancients gave thut disease § very good 
words, yet now that bell makes no 

sound which rings out for the effects thereof. 

Some think there were few consumptions 
in the old world, when men lived much 
upon milk ; and that the ancient inhabit. 
ants of this island were less troubled with 
coughs when they went naked, and slept in 
caves and woods, than men now in cham- 
bers and feather-beds. Plato will tell us, that 
there was no such disease as a catarrh in 
Homer’s time, and that it was but new in 
Greece in his age. Polydore Virgil deli- 
vereth that pleurises were rare in England, 
who lived but in the days of Henry the 
Eighth. Some will allow no diseases to be 
new, others think that many old ones are 
ceased ; and that such which are esteemed 
new, will have but their time. However, 
the mercy of God hath scattered the great 
heap of diseases, and not loaded any one 
country with all. Some may be new in one 
country which have been old in another. 
New discoveries of the earth discover new 
diseases ; for, besides the common swarm, 
there are endemial and local infirmities pro. 
per unto certain regions, which, in the whole 
earth, make no small number ; and if Asia, 
Africa, and America, should bring in their 
list, Pandora’s box would swell, and there 
must be a strange pathology. 

Most men expected to find a consumed 
kell, empty and bladder-like guts, livid and 
marbled lungs, and a withered pericardium 
in this exuccous corps; but some seemed 
too much to wonder that two lobes of his 
lungs adhered unto his side ; for the like I 
had often found in bodies of no suspected 
consumptions or difficulty of respiration. 
And the same more often happeneth in men 
than other animals ; and some think in wo- 
men than in men ; but the most remarkable 
I have met with was in a man after a cough 
of almost fifty years, in whom all the lobes 
adhered unto the pleura,4] and each lobe 
unto another ; who, having also been much 
troubled with the gout, brake the rule of 
Cardan,** and died of the stone in the blad- 





* The life of a man is threescore and ten. 
t See Picotus de Rheumatismo. 
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His upper and lower jaw being solid, and without distinct rows of teeth. 
Twice tell over his teeth, never live to threescore years. 


§ Acgantcalos xal pisos, securrissima et facillima. Hippoc. Pro febre quartana raro senat 
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Cardan, in his Encomium 


reckoneth this among the Dona Podagre, that there are deli. 


vered thereby from the pthysis aud sone in the bladder. 
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ders Aristotle makes.a query, why some 
animals cough, as man, some not, as oxen. 
.. If. coughing be taken as it consisteth of a 
natural and voluntary motion, including ex- 
jon and spitting out, it may be as 
proper unto man as bleeding at the nose ; 
otherwise we find that Vegetius and other 
rural writers have not left. so many medi- 
cines in vain against the coughs of cattle ; 
and men who perish by coughs die the death 
of sheep, cats, and lions; and though birds 
have no midriff, yet we meet with divers 
remedies in Arrianus against the coughs of 
hawks. And though. it might be thought 
that all animals who have.lungs do cough ; 
yet, in‘ cetaceous fishes, who have large and 
strong lungs, the same is not observed ; nor 
yet in oviparous quadrupeds; and in the 
greatest thereof the crocodile, although we 
read much of their tears, we find nothing of 
that motion. 
. From the thoughts of sleep, when the 
soul was conceived nearest unto divinity, 
the ancients erected an art of divination, 
wherein, while they too widely expatiated 
in loose and inconsequent conjectures, Hip- 
pocrates * wisely considered dreams as they 
alterations in the body, and so af- 
forded hints towards the preservation of 
health, and prevention of diseases; and 
therein was so serious as to advise alteration 
of diet, exercise, sweating, bathing, and 
vomiting ; and also so religious as to order 
prayers and supplications unto respective 
deities, in good dreams, unto Sol, Jupiter 
celestis, Jupiter opulentus, Minerva, Mer- 
curius, and Apollos in bad unto Tellus 
and the heroes. 
. And therefore I could not but take notice 
how his female friends were irrationally cu- 
tious so strictly to examine his dreams, and 
in this low state to hope for the fantasms of 
health. He was now past the healthful 
dreams of the sun, moon, and stars, in their 
clarity and proper courses. T'was too late 
to dream of flying, of limpid fountains, 
smooth waters, white vestments, and fruit- 
fal green trees, which are the visions of 
healthful sleeps, and at good distance from 
the grave. 

And they were also teo deeply dejected 
that he should dream of his dead friends, 
inconsequently divining, that he would not 
be long from them; for strange it was not 
that he should sometimes dream of the dead 
whose thoughts run always upon death ; 
besides, to dream of the dead so they ap- 
pear not in dark habits, and take nothing 
away from us, in Hippocrates his sense was 
of good signification ; for we live by the 
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dead, and every thing is or must be so ‘be- 
fore it becomes our‘ nourishment. And 
Carden, who dreamed that he discoutsed 
with his dead father in the moon, made 
thereof no mortal int ion : and even 
to dream that we are dead was no condem- 
nable fantasm in“old Oneirocriticism, as 
having @ signification of Liberty, vacuity 
from cares, exemption and freedom from 
troubles unknown unto:the'dead. 

Some dreams I confess: may admit of 
easy and feminine exposition ; he who 
dream’d that he could: not see his right 
shoulder, might easily fear to:lose the light 
of his right eye ; he. that before a journey 
dream’d that his feet were cut off, hada 
plain warning not to undertake his intended 
journey. But why to dream of lettuce should 
presage some ing disease, why to’ eat 
figs should signifie foolish talk, why to eat 
eggs great trouble, and to dream of blind- 
ness should be so highly commended: at- 
cording to the .Oneirocritical verses of As- 
trampsychus and Nicephorus, I shall leave 
unto your divination. 

He was willing to quit the world aloné 
and altogether, leaving no earnest behind 
him for corruption or after-grave, having 
small content in that common satisfaction 
to survive or live in another, but amply sa- 
tisfied that his disease should die with him- 
self, nor revive in a posterity tor puzzle 
physic, and make sad mementos of their 
parent hereditary. Leprosy awakes not 
sometime before forty, the gout and stone 
often later ; but consumptive’ and tabid-+ 
roots sprout more early, and at the fairest 
make seventeen years of our life doubtful 
before that age. 

They that‘ enter the world with original 
diseases as well as sin have not only com- 
mon mortality but sick traductions to de- 
stroy them, make commonly short courses, 
and live not at length but in figures; so 
that a sound Cesareant nativity may out- 
last a natural birth, and a knife may some- 
times make way for a more lasting fruit 
than a midwife ; which makes so few infants 
now able to endure the old test. of the 
River,§ and many to have feeble chil- 
dren who could scarce have been married 
at Sparta, and these provident’ states who 
studied strong and healthful generations. ; 
which happen but contingently in mere 
pecunjary matches, or marriages thade by 
the candle, wherein notwithstanding there 
is little redress‘to be hoped from an as- 
trologer or a lawyer, and a good discern- 
ing physician were like to prove the most 
successful counsellor. Julius Scaliger, who 





* Hi; . de Insomniis. 


t Tabes maxime contingunt ab anno decimo octavo ad trigesimum quintum. Hippoc. 
be A sound child cut out of the body of the mother. 


Natos ad flumina primum deferimus sevoque gelu duramus et undis. 


- Vor TX 
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in fit of the could make 
nen a Coe would have 


In this deliberate and creeping progress 
unto the he was somewhat too ‘, 


i 
Ul 
Fee 
ai! 

E 
if 


vit | we ee 

part wi ‘thing, w ey are 
art, wich all; 400 affaid to want 
they have no time to spend; mean~ 
physicians, who know that many are 
mad but in a single depraved imagination, 
ew nem page ny germ 
may 


| 


Es! 


covetous passages, 
die in good understanding, and in their so- 
ber senses. 


appurtenances of 
others, or to be another in his happy acci- 
dents ; yet so intrinsical is every man unto 
himself, that some doubt may be made, 
whether any would change his being, or 
substantially become another man. 

He had wisely seen the world at home 
and abroad, and thereby observed under 
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what variety men are deluded into the 
suit.of that which is not here to be pins 
And although he had no opinion of reputed 
felicities below, and apprehended men wide. 
ly out in the estimate of such happiness; 
yet his sober contempt of the world w: 

no Democratism or Cynicism, no 

or snarling at it, as well understanding there 
are not felicities in this world to satisfy, 
serious mind; and therefore to soften the 
stream of our lives, we are fain to take on 
the reputed contentations of this world, to 
unite with the crowd in their beatitudes, and 
to make ourselves happy by consortion, 
epinion, or co-existimation ; for strictly to 
separate from received and customary feli. 
cities, and to confine unto the rigor of 
realities, were to contract the consolation 
of our beings unto two uncomfortable cir. 
cumscrimtions. Q 

Not to fear death, nor desire it, was 
short of his resolution: to be dissolved, 
and be with Christ, was his dying ditty, 
He conceived his thread long, in no long 
course of years, and when he had scarce oute 
lived the second life of Lazarus t ; esteem~ 
ing it enough to approach the years of his 
Saviour, who so ordered his own human 
state, as not to be old upon earth. 

But to be content with death may be bet. 
ter than to desire it: a miserable life may 
make us wish for death, but a virtuous one 
to rest in it ; which is the advantage of those 
resolved Christians, who looking on death 
not only as the sting, but the period and end 
of sin, the horizon and isthmus between 
this life and a better, and the death of this 
world but as the nativity of another, do con, 
tentedly submnit unto the Common necessity, 
and envy not Enoch nor Elias. 

Not to be content with life, is the unsatis. 
factory state of those which destroy them. 
selves,§ who being afraid to live, run blind. 
ly upon their own death, which no man fears 
by experience ; and the Stoics had a notable 
doctrine to take away the fear thereof, that 
is, in such extremities to desire that which 
is not to be avoided, and wish what might 
be feared ; and so made evils voluntary, and 
to suit with their own desires, which took 
off the terror of them. 

But the ancient martyrs were not encou- 
raged by such fallacies; who though they 
feared not death, were afraid to be their own 
executioners ; and therefore thought it more 
wisdom to crucify their lusts than their bo- 
dies, te circumcise than stab their hearts, 
and to mortify than kil] themselves. 

His willingness to leave this world about 
that age, when most men think they may 
best enjoy it, though paradoxical unto 





© Julti Cesaris L Ld in vi 
i rts Sacto’, ved fult srerh Seetere vita patris, 
seriou Baroni, tradition, is said to have lived 30 years after he was raised by our 
speech of Vulteius in Lucan, animati 
Decernite Lethum et metus omnis abest, cupias 
die, and make your desires meet necessity. 


his soldiers in a great struggle to kill one another. 
nque necesse est, All fear is over, do but resolve te 

















was not strange unto mine, 


ears, 
so often observed, that man 

old, oft stick fast anto the world, and 
to be drawn like Coenen Stee back. 
ward, with great ing and reluctance, 
athe gre, The fone habit of living 
makes mere men mere hardly to part wi 


ithe 


life, and all to be nothing, but what is to 
come. To live at the rate of the old world, 
when some could scarce remember them- 
selves young, may afford no better digested 
death than a more moderate period. Many 
would have thought it an happiness to have 
had their lot of life in some notable conjunc. 
ture of ages past ; but the uncertainty of fu- 
ture times hath tempted few to make a part 
in ages to come. And surely, he that hath 
taken the true altitude of things, and right- 
ly calculated the degenerate state of this age, 
is not likely to envy those that shall live in 
the next, much less three or four hundred 
ears hence, when no man ¢an comfortably 
imagine what face this world will carry. 
And therefore since every age makes a step 
tnto the end of all things, and the Scrip- 
ture affords so hard a character of the last 
times ; quiet —. sed be content with 
their generations, er bless 
than be ambitious tena 
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Though age hed set no seal upon his 
Ta cge po ye sey tears 
actions ; and since wisdom is 
the gray hair, and an 1 life old age ; 
although his came he might have 


been said to have held up with longer livers, 
and to have been Solomon’s* old man. And 
en if we deduct all those days of our life 
w we might wish unlived, and which 
abate the comfort of ‘those we now live ; if 
we'reckon up only those days which God hath 
accepted of our lives, a life of good years 
will hardly be a span long: the son in this 
sense, may out-live the father, and none be 
climaterically old.’ He that early arriveth 
unto the parts and prudence of age, is hap- 
pily old without uncomfortable attendants 
of it; and "tis superfluous to live unto grey 
hairs, when in a precocious ‘temper we an« 
ticipate the virtues ef them. In brief, he 
cannot be accounted young who out-liveth 
the old: man. He that hath early arrived 
unto the measure of a. perfect stature in 
Christ, hath already fulfilled the prime and 
longest intention of his being ; and one day 
lived after the perfect rule of piety, is to be 
preferred before sinning immortality. 


® Wisdom, cap, iv. 





THE PLAGUE OF DARKNESS, A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM THE EXODUS. 


[Time~Beginning of the First Day of the Darkness.) 


Moszs and Caves alone, watching. 


Caleb. 1s it thy will, that longer we remain 
Upon this mountain’s summit? Lo! young Day 
Doth wearily unclose his sleepy eye, 

For slowly comes the radiance which it sheds 


On our oppressed land ! 


No joy to Jacob 
Brings the bright sun-beam ; for, with his — 
Comes the fierce Tasker, and, with goad and F 


Drives to the stubble-field the weeping race 

Of him, Jehovah’s chosen, the loved friend 

Of angels, and of spirits! Their bound limbs 

Are tortur’d by the beam, their free-born sires _ . 
Were wont to court and bless ; and when they sink, 
Worn by th’ intolerable burthen down, 

The scorpion-whip doth lash them to new life, 


Or rob 


em of the wretched remnant left.— 


But let us down, and bid them stand prepared, 


Nor murmur when they are 


et 


- New treasure-domes for Pharao 
Moses (not heeding him.) Yes, thou art 


The Terrible! the Just !—The 


ight of man, 


What is it, Lord, before thee? ou dost close 
Thine eye of glory, and dark night descends ; 


Thou ope’st it, and:’tis light, 


y breathing is 


The rage of tempests ; and thy face, O God, 


Who can behold and live! 





. The Plague of Darkness. . 


Caleb. Jehovah’s hand 
Is on his servant now. From his pale brow 
Darts forth the mystic light, whose lustrous blaze 


Scorches my human eye-balls. “His high form 
Becomes gigantic, and his clustering locks, 
Darker than night, swept by the Mighty Spirit, 
Wave in wild motion, and their homage pay 
To the invisible presence of the power 
Which every where surrounds him. 
Moses. ’ Hark! He comes! 
The One !—the Terrible !—the Lord of Woe!— 
The Angel of his Terrors !—On the air 
I hear the rushing of his mighty wings ; 
His broad palm bears the darkness, the dire pall 
Of miserable Egypt !—Hark! He comes !— 
Woe, to thee, Egypt, woe! 
Caleb. It is the Spirit, 
The Over-Ruling, which is passing o’er us !— 
The day is bright and clear ; yet, inthe air, a 
I hear the sound of tempests. All the winds 
Girdle his chariot-wheels —My brow is cold, 
My breath is thick, and o’er my quivering limbs 
Breaks the damp glow of fear! I will fall down, 
Nor see him pass above me. 
Moses. Hail, O hail! 
Thou Lord of Judgment !—Lo! He comes; but not 
In light-created vestments, nor his brow 
Circled by fire ethereal, nor his form 
Shooting forth sparkles of immortal light, 
Each one a brilliant day ; but now he rides 
The stern submissive whirlwind, in his pu 
Robed as in some dark garment, like the cloak 
Which ancient Chaos wore, before the smile 
Of God, illumining the dark abyss, 
Created light.—He comes, the Terrible ! 
In judgment mantled dark, as darkest death ! 
Before him horror, and behind despair! 
[Stands motionless. 
JosHUA enters. 


Josh. Master, the people murmur at thine absence ; 
And now, impatient of thy presence, come 
With slow steps up the mountain. 

The People. Leader sage, 
Why hast thou left us? Why hast thou provok’d 
The rage of Pharaoh, and thy children left 
To bear his anger’s weight ?>—O leave us, father ; 
Reprove no more, but leave us in our bondage. 

Moses. Hush, hush! let him not hear! for scarcely yet 

Hath he pass’d onward to his dreadful post ; 
The loosen’d feathers of his jet black wings 
Are floating yet above us.—Silence, silence ! 
Let him not hear thee, Jacob; for he goes 
Brimful of wrath, the wine-cup in his hand!— 
Let not one drop be thine. 

People. What shall we do? 

Moses. Be silent, and be humble. 


PuHaraou on his Throne. Jocuant.. Mampi. JVobles. 
(Time—The Third Day of the Darkness.] 

Phar. Shut out those ! I will not hear these cries 
Of horrible despair !—What, more than they, 
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The Plague of Darkness. 


Am I exempt from suffering? Is this throne 
Sacred from horror? Hath it not more deeply 
Circled around my person ?—Coward sons, 
Of an effeminate land! why mourn ye thus 
To share your monarch’s draught of bitterness ! 
For three whole days, with horror bound, have I 
Sat on this spot, nor tasted food, nor wine ; 
And now I faint,—yet murmur not, nor groan, 
Nor vex my people with my vain despair !— 
Silence these clamours, then, ye coward slaves ! 
And learn to bear what Egypt's master bears 
Serene and unrepining. 

Joch. Mighty lord, 
Long since thy servants would have still’d these cries, 
Could they have found the mourners ; but this shade, 
This deadly darkness, this drear night of death, 
Doth bind us to thy throne ; nor can we leave 
tints Renew'd hiss we ee. va Rampsinitis 

at *d his way unto thy suffering slaves, 

To bid them be of He . — 

Phar. Rampsinitis ! 
How is it he can do, what Balaam’s sons 
Have found = gt Jochani, thou, 
And, Mamri, thou, have, to your dreaded power, 
Bowed the invisible world ; Osiris lent you 
A portion of his might, and father Nile, 
Submissive to your pleasure, threw aside 
His robe transparent to enfold his form 
In the red mantle, which, it was your will, 
He for a time should wear. How comes it then 
Ye dare not, or ye can not, brave this gloom, 
While Rampsinitis, in your wisdom’s school, 
. An infant, thus goes forth at will, to aid 
And comfort the dejected ? 

Mam. Lord of Egypt, 
King of the wondrous river, be it said 
Thy servant Rampsinitis is the friend 
Of Jacob’s children, and that people’s God, 
Or else their leader’s wondrous magic power 
Hath spar’d him from the curse, and given his eye 
A power of sight to wander through the maze, 
Nor feel the plague of darkness. 

Phar. ’Tis your thought 
That we are cursed. thus by Israel's peayenss 
Or by the might of their rebellious chief, 
That bastard of our Nile, the spawn of Levi, 
Nursed by the dreaming Thermutis, who left 
A curse unto her country in the Boy 
Her woe-fraught pity sav’d! I'll not believe 
His power hath compass’d this—he is a tool 
In hands of our own Deities, to scourge 
Our past and present follies; therefore pray 
For help unto our Gods. No solemn rite 
Accompanies your prayers, but heart-felt grief 
Will reach the ear of Isis, she will think 
Of that sad hour, when deepest darkness came 
Upon her heart, when to her widow'd rat 
She press’d the cold cheek of her sacred lord, 
And wept his death in anguish—she will hear, 
And pity—this our sorrow. . O, to thee, 
Thou ~ a art all that hath been, is and shall be, 


Thou, whose mysterious veil no mortal hand 
$ 











The Plague of Darkness. Lang, 
Hath ever yet upraised, eternal Isis, 
We supplicate for mercy ! 
HYMN TO Isis. 
O, THOU, around whose sacred head, Sharing nature’s agonies, 
The moon her watry-beams hath spread, Overthrown, and empty lies. 
Thy bright celestial crown ; 
Thou, who amidst the dog star’s rays, By the name of him whose birth 
Riseth to bless our feeble gaze, Gladden’d all the laughing earth ; 
Upon our woes look down. By his painful sojourn here, 
O! say, whence is the darkness now By his reign to mortals dear, 
Which hides from us thy radiant brow ! By the murderous deed which gave 
Is it that thy lord the Sun The God-fill’d coffin to the wave ; 
Doth his beauteous heaven shun ; By the ivy, and the broom, 


And the realms of ancient Night, 
G ing with his floods of light, 
Plungeth thus our world below 

In darkness and unutterable woe ! 


O, awful Power! whose grief or joy, 
Can ers blessings or destroy, 
Look down upon our fear. 
O! Thou, who being one, art all, 
To thee all powerful we call, 
Hear, Isis! Isis, hear! 


Nature is convulv’d, and dies 
Unless thou hear’st her bitter cries ; 
Voiceless doth the sistrum stand 

In thy right eternal hand ; 

And the vase which still should be 
The emblem of fecundity, 


Which at the monarch’s lowly tomb, 


" Veil’d his body from the light, 


And accursed Typhon’s sight ; 


By thy bitter grief and fear, 

By thy lonely journey drear, 

By the shriek so loud and dread, 
Which struck the youthful list’ner dead; 
By the sin of sins, whose birth 

Called Osiris back to earth ; 

By the thunderbolt, which burst, 

O’er the murderer accurs’d ; 

By the lake, whose sulphurous bed 
Pillows Typhon’s giant head ; 

By thy Joy; when to thy breast, 

Thy loved lord again was 'd; 
Look upon our 
Hear, O Isis! 


ief and fear, 
is, hear ! 


Enter Ramrstnitis. 
Ramp. Cease, cease these oer oe they cannot, may not, reach 


The ear of Isis, while a brother 


Is scorn’d in Chemia’s land. O king, the God, 


Worshipp’d by Jacob's children, d 
These 


command 


uties at his altar, let them go! 
This darkness is Ais dreadful visitation ; 
It came at call of Amram’s might-clad son, 
And, at the beam of his uplifted eye 
Will vanish from our country. Me it harms not ; 
A beam celestial hath that new God 
Infused into mine eyes, and I can trace 
My footsteps safely onward. I have been 
The friend of Jacob, and for this I am 
Less tortured than my fellows.—Let them go, 


Thy people all implore thee. 
Tr. 


This visitation is the curse of T 
The power of Amram’s son ! 


Rampainitis, 


hon,—not 


0 is this God, 


That I should yield me to his will, and bow 


Submissive to hi 


, as the law 


Of our own deities >—I know him not, 


And Israel shall not go 


! Command to me !— 


To me, the lord of that all-bounteous land, 
That needs not heaven’s dew, nor rains, to bring 
Its increase forth unto us !—Am I not 
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The Plague of Darkness. 
Ramp. Son of the ancient Word, eldest of kings! © ~ 


~ Let not the light’ning of thy wrath destroy 


The lowliest of thy servants, if he pray 

That, in thy wisdom, thou betray not scorn 
Against that God of terrors—Thou dost know him, 
And Egypt trembles.still, e’en midst this darkness, 
At the remember’d horrors of his might.— 
Knew she not him amidst the horrid 

Of the fierce murrain, which destroy’d her flocks, 
Broke loathsome on our bodies, struck our wives, 
Smote our young babes, and made even these proud men, 
These magic-rampired sages, flee for shame, 

And hide their livid bodies from the scorn 

That sternly laugh’d within the heaven-lit eye 

Of Nile’s adopted son !—Oh knew she not 

The God, by this no stranger, in the storm 

On which he rode, when, scattering the hail, 

He lit the sons of Egypt to their graves 

By flames of lurid light’ning !—But, O king ! 

If not for fear, at least for pity, hear 

The voice of Israel’s leader ;—look upon 

The sufferings of thy people, for thy sake 
Plunged in unutterable woe.—The Plague 

So sudden fell upon them, that no thought 

Was taken for their safety—in the fields 

Were many when it fell, and they sunk down, 
E’en in the spot it found them, and expired, 
Believing the red fiend had broken loose 

From his hard bondage in the Sirbon lake, 

And, with its pois’nous exhalations, choaked 

The wholesome breath of earth.—And there was one 
Who crawl'd through that black mist—an only son, 
To meet his mother, for he heard her voice 
Guiding him to her side,—he crawl’d and crept, 
_—— pe a —— he came, 

He thought he grasp’d her garment—it was nought 
But the thick air he caught—he slipp’d, and ‘d 
Hundreds of fathoms down, o’er pointed rocks, 
*Gainst which his mangled body struck, ere he, 
Blown by mirac’lous tempests to and fro, 

Reach’d his terrific bed, the boiling wave ;— 

His horrid shriek broke on his mother’s ear, 

And with it—sure in mercy—on her soul 

Roll’d wild insanity ; and now she = 

Crawling and groping through the dull, black air, 
For that same spot from whence her darling fell, 
Meaning to tread that path ; and then, when fails 
Her wearied strength, and she has found it not, 
Still from her bosom heaves the same sad sound— 
‘* It is not here ! it is not here !”—~and then 
Bursts from her lips the echo of that scream, 
Which she, unconscious of her loss, believes 

Is utter’d by her son to guide her steps 

Unto the spot which shelters him.—There was 
Another wretch, who, crouching to the earth, 

Sat, in a toad-like form, within a cave, 

And shriek’d herself to death with horrid fear 

At the strange shapes her madden’d fancy had 
Conjured from out the darkness.—Some there are, 
Fainting for hunger, hear their infants’ cries, 

Yet cannot find them food, nor reach the spot, 

To yield the comfort that their fond embrace 

To the poor babes might give-—The husband cries 








The Plague of Darkness. (Ang, 

In vain. upon his wife, for, — ae. 
ay wg ing e’er again to rea er home, 
In the wille street she perishes, and dies, 
Calling upon her husband !—Some are struck 
By suffocation in their homes, and there 

e wretched carcases pollute the air, 
And so, corrupting in their houses, bring 
The other plague, the pestilence, upon us ;— 
And thus at once to darkness, famine, grief, 
And the swift-footed mischief of disease, 
By thy decree, O King, are we resign’d.— 
Have mercy, then, dry up thy Egypt's tears, 


And let the people go ! 
Phar. Their pangs affect me ; 


But do they mourn alone? rest I, their king, 
On beds of henna flowers !—are my limbs 
Refresh’d by perfumed waters !—hath the bread 
Of Lotus calm’d mine hunger, or the cup 
Of its cool beverage aflay’d the fires 
That burn within my vitals !—I too sink 
With horror, famine, sickness !—But I yield 
Not for myself, but them.—Go, therefore, now, 
Thou eye of Egypt, through this hideous gloom, 
And to our presence bid this wond’rous chief— 
This plague-deriving Magian ! 

Moses. . Amram’s son 
Stands face to face with Pharaoh. 

Phar. Isis ! what ! 
So close upon our counsels !—Let them go! 
And all the ills that Pharaoh’s house hath known 
Follow upon their track! Hear, son of Levi! 
We do repent our anger, and entreat, 
By thee, the mercy of thine angry God ; 
Restore us light !—Light, though before our eyes 
It places thee, our foe !—Light, then, wise Magian ! 
Although I am not used in the tongue 
Of mild entreaty, yet I do beseech thee, 
If that indeed thy God within his breast 
Hath shrouded the bright day, restore it back 
To freedom and to Egypt ;—thy reward 
Shall be thine own accorded prayer.—From Chemia 
Depart—thou and thy people ! 

Moses. Mighty Lord ! 
Angel of darkness ! throw thy mantle down, 
And cloath thyself in thine own proper robe— 
The vestments of bright glory ;—let thy seat, 
The black thick cloud wherein thou art enthroned, 
Sink into Chaos, at the pitying glance 
Thine angel-eye doth dart upon this spot— 
This foot-stool of thy vengeance !— Rise to heaven, 
And, as thou mountest, say again those words 
Of might, and blessedness—* Let there be light !” 


And light will gladden Egypt ! 
( The darkness vanishes. ) 


Phar. It is day ! 
A day miraculous, and brighter far 
Than hath mine eyes e’er witness'd !—Am I blind ?>— 
My senses ache !—it is the lurid flame 
Of vivid lightnings that doth blast my sight !— 
Jochani, Mamri, are ye sightless too ?>— 
It is the day, and yet I see ye not ! 
Where art thou, Rampsinitis >—I am faint !— 
The subtle slave hath kill’d me ! 
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Ramp. Our dear lord ! - 

Reviye, and all ts well !—A moment more, 

And to thy sense oppressed strength will come, 

To bear the glory of the new-born day ; 

Look up, my lord, the magian hath obey’d 

Thy sacred will !— 

Pha. Good Rampsinitis !~Mamri !— 
How pale and wan ye are !—A corpse-like hue 
Reigns on thy face, Jochani !—~O my people, 

How deeply have ye suffered !—If ye come 

To greet your sovereign with such looks as these, 
My throne will seem the awful seat of death, 
And I the crowned spectre sitting there 
Encircled by the dead—accursed the cause, 
These subtle dealers with us !—let them go! 

To draw all nations on us, and to rain 

Whene’er it pleases, all these tortures on 

My own beloved land !—They my they go 

To sacrifice. No more !—Well, let them go, 
But I must be assured of their return, 

Ere they shall quit our Egypt.—Hcar, thou son 
Of the misguided Thermutis, depart 

And pay the sacrifice which thou hast vow’d. 
Go with thy people, take their wives, their babes ; 
Nought ask I, as the hostage of thy faith, 

The pledge of thy return, but that the flocks 
Remain in Goshen, till the stranger dust 

Be shaken from your feet, on Egypt’s soil. 

Moses. We must not honour Israel’s God by sin, 
He doth command that we should sacrifice ; 

May this be done without our flocks and herds ? 
We dare not go to sanctify our God, 
And shew him disobedience. 

Ramp. Amram’s son, 

Why, thas perverse, provoke the wrath of Pharoah ? 
The king says well, if honestly ye mean 

‘To come back to your master, leave the herds. 

As hostage of your truth ; small is the lot 

Ye need for offerings ; take what may suffice, 

And leave the flocks in Goshen. 

Moses. Rai.apsinitis, 

My soul is sad for thee !—Thou hast drawn down 
Upon thine head the wrath of Israel’s. God, 

Who hitherto hath spared thee. 0, be silent, 
Avoid the coming tempest. But for Pharoah, 

Thus much,—The herds must go ; no, not one head 
May stay in Goshen’s valleys.—They shall go, 

We may not move without them. 

Now then, Levi, 








mp. 
I plead for thee no farther. 
Pha. Why, thou slave !— 

Thou most ungrateful to thy parent-land,— 

I am not blind to thy design ; but, where, 

Where would thy proud ambition lead thy people ? 

Where is their country ?—Where the resting-place 

Fairer than Goshen? or the river’s wave 

More bounteous than our Nile, to which thy spirit, 

Thy patriot spirit, roused by the dear cry 

Of “ native land,” is burning to conduct thee, 

Defying toil, and danger !—Hypocrite! 

Thy parent was the Nile, thy country, Egypt !— 
Vou. IX. 4B 








The Plague of Darkness. 


When the false Hebrew woman on the bed 
Of mighty Nilus laid thy rush-built ark, 
Witness, Osiris, witness, mighty Isis, 
With what a care he nestled thy young form 
In his broad bosom—he forbade his waves 
To rise, lest their entle motion should 
Break on thy quiet slumbers ; he forbade 
The wind to howl around thee, but he sent 
Soft gentle airs to sing thee to thy sleep, 
Mildly to curl his waters, and to 
Thee, pillow’d on his bosom, to thy home,— 
Thy royal home, the arms of Thermutis, 
Who made thee great in Egypt.—For all this, 
What hast thou done? Oppress’d thy brethren, 
Headed our rebels, plagued us with thy power, 
And, like the reptile of our river’s banks, 
Crept to thy mother Egypt’s open breast, 
To gnaw away her heart! hence with thee, hence !— 
Who is the God, for whom thou darest me thus !— 
Go—thrust him from my presence—now, take heed 
Thine own life be secure ; come not again 
Before my face, for in the day thou dost, 
By Isis, thou shalt die! 
Moses. Thoy hast said well, 
No more again I shall behold thy face.— 
Who is the God, for whom I dare thy wrath ? 
Hear, Pharoah,—Egypt, hear !—It is the God 
Who rules your deities, the moon, the stars, 
Who made them, not for worship, but for service, 
The humblest service, service of his creatures. 
He is alone, he is the ONE, the ALL, 
From all eternity, to all enduring ; 
The crowned with the sun, circled by fire, 
Veil'd in thick clouds, through which the lightnings glance 
From his immortal eye. His breath is storm, 
His voice the thunder, and a thousand worlds 
Are shaken in their spheres,{at his stern tread. 
His garment is the heavens, and this earth 
The signet on his hand! - 





THE LAST PLAGUE, 


Scene Goshen. Moses. Israelites. 


Moses. ae yp O Israel, gird your loins, 0 Jacob ! 
For now, with the strong arm of power, your God 
Doth break your chains, and draw ye forth from bondage : 
Now will he shew his glory and his terrors ! 

And thus I stretch mime arm towards the heavens, 
And thus I summon from his icy throne, 

The pale cold King, to pour out his chill breath 
On miserable Egypt.—Come, O come, 

Come with thy crown of icicles around 

Thy beauteous snowy brow,—Come with thy look 
Of still calm majesty—motionless lip 

And eye, bright as the crystal, and as still,— 
Come, robed in silence, duskiness, and fear, 

And with thy sceptre goad thy phantom steed, 
Who tramps with noiseless step upon the air 

The faster for the touch, which human power 


May not endure, and live. Come, Lord of Shades, 
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I call thee by the power of Him who 

O’er thee, and itted thy dread 

As the stern doer of his mighty will, 

The servant of his vengeance. Come, O come, 

I call thee, King of Death, approach and strike 

All the first-born of Egypt ! ( Pause.) 
It is done! 


( Pause—Voices without— Deep groans.) 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe ! 
Caleb. O, hark ; , 
Whence, leader, is that melancholy sound, 
That heavy groan ? 
Moses. It is a kingdom’s volce, 
Lamenting o’er her first born. I can hear 
The ~— sob of maternal agony, 
The shriek of female anguish ; and I see 
The stern grief of the father, who beholds 
The ruin of his hopes—his first-born son 
Laid still and cold before him—he is silent, 
For the a sorrow is too mighty for 
The feeble war of words.—O mournful sight ! 
The bosom of each mother is, ere now, 
The grave of her sweet son ;—for there it lies, 
The wither’d Lotus, on the mourning stream, 
From whence it drew its life and nourishment. 


Enter Jocuani. 


Joch. Hence from our bleeding land! King Pharoah sends 
His hasty mandate te ye—s ye hence 
As swiftly as ye may ; this blighted land 
Will long remember Israel ; his name 
May parallel with Typhon’s—from the throne 
Unto the lowliest hut, the owner’s heart 
Bears in deep characters of blood, the name 
Indelible of Jacob. 





Enter Mamrt. 


Mam. Fly from Egypt, 
Fly, while our king yet ciple oy send 
Their riches now to bribe your swift departure. 
Here are the gems ye ask’d for, silver, gold, 
Treasures incalculable, all the heaps 
That Egypt hath for ages call’d her own, 

Take them, and get ye gone ! 


Enter Ramrstnitis with his dead son, which he lays at Mosss feet. 


Ramp. The sacrifice 
Unto your aweful God is made! Look there ! 
Mine own, mine eldest born! 0, go—go, go, 
Lest Pharoah change—lest I, in madness, rush 
a thy first born, Jacob !—My sweet child !— 
The gory drink, the livid boils, the hail, 
The lurid lightning, tenant of the air, 
That did domesticate itself on earth, 
And walk’d upon her bosom! Locusts, fear, 
Famine, and darkness, all, unshrinkingly *’ 
I bore! But this—O, this !—Begone! for I 
Have yet another son ! 

Moses. Jehovah heal 
Thy bitter sorrows !—Isracl, onward now, 
The God of Abraham guides thee! Yea, behold 
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He oomes in vistble form to lead ye forth 
Through the drear wilderness, and stranger lands— 
Yea, tremble, Jacob, bow thee to the dust, 
me kiss nigh earth, now a gy 

By his Almighty presence. In yon clou 

He hides his oes from var eemname eyes, 
And only shows his mercy !—Forward, Israel, 
With fearless heart, and firm-set foot advance, 
Follow your mighty leader ; as ye go, 

Charm his immortal ear with humble praise, 
And heart-felt gratitude for boundless mercy ! 


rm On to the free air of the wilderness ! 
On to the desarts, where no tyrant reigns ! 
What though our feet no rich green turf shall press, 
We walk unshackled, broken are our chains! 
And rather on that burning soil 
Would we through war and dangers toil— 
Rather the free pure air, which now 
Circles each, once more, free-born brow, 
Should catch our latest breath, than we 
Should draw it in captivity, 








Fair wast thou, Egypt, O, ing fair! 
Thy beauteous brow, endiadem’d with flowers, 
The song and music, breath’d in thy sweet air, 
And time was ever young in thy bright bowers. 
Fair were the fruits that courted the dry lip, 
Rosy the wine that bade the captive sip, 
Beauteous the scenes that in thy bosom lie, 
But we beheld them with a captive’s eye, 
Scorning thy gifts, and looking for the hand, 
Which our hearts should rend oppression’s band, 
From deep distressing bondage set us free, 

Give us the wilderness and liberty ! 


And now that hand is outstretch’d from on high, 
To lead us through the long and dreary road, 
From the gad cells of dark captivity, 

Unto the promis’d land, our Bless’d abode. 
In thee, QO God of glory, we confide 

To thee our hope, our own Abnights Guide. 
O may our songs of mingled joy and fear, 
Ascend, Jehovah, to thy pleased ear. 

Rise, sound of transport, and upon thy wing 
Bear the pavillion’d throne of Israel’s King. 
Rise, sounds of gratitude, with one accord, 
Speak Jacob’s love unto his mighty Lord. 
Say, glory, honour, excellence, to thee, 
Thou giver of all good, bless’d liberty ! 





NOTES. 


Note I. 
What Balaam’s Sons, &c. 





Pharoah’s magicians, who sometimes successfully opposed Moses, the Jannes and Jam- 
bres of St Paul, are in the Talmud, celebrated as Jochani and Mamri. They were suppo- 
sed by the Jews to have been the sons of Balaam, and to have perished with their fa- 
ther in Midian. Others assert, that they were drowned with the Egyptians at the pass- 
age of the Red Sea. 
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The Last Plague. 


Note II. 
Father Nile——— 


An Anachronism. E 


was the early name of this River. It was not till after 


the reign of Sesostris it received its second name from King Nilus, who, cutting several 
canals through the country, and endeavouring to render the river as serviceable as pos- 
sible to Egypt, it was re-baptized by the grateful people after him. 
Note III. 
Thou who art all that hath been, &c. 
The inscription on the Temple of Neith, at Sais. 


Note IV. 
Voiceless doth the Sistrum stand. 
Isis was frequently represented with horns, signifying the appearance of the moon m 
her increase and decrease ; a sistrum, (or cymbal) in her right hand, and a pitcher in 


her left HERODOTUS. 


For the history of Osiris, Typhon, Isis, and Orus, see Diodorus and Plutarch. 





ON PSALM-SINGING IN OUR CHURCHES, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON 
THE PROPOSED “ ADDITIONAL PSALMODY.” 


DEAR SIR, 

Tuere is not a more becoming, or 
a more Christian part of public wor- 
ship, than the singing of psalms and 
hymns to the praise of God, with one 
voice, and with one heart. A large 
and closely compatted congregation, 
fully imbued with pious and devo- 
tional feeling, and giving utterance to 
their whole soul in the fellowship and 
unison of some well known and solemn 
tune, is a fine object of moral contem- 
plation and reflection, and presents no 
unimpressive assimilation to the att- 
tude and employment of the “ hay. ~y 
assembly of the Church of the Firs '- 
born.”—When every individual v 
shipper shares in the worship of! r- 
ed,—when the same word, the sae 
sentiment, the same hopes, the same 
faith, the same love of God—are 
ing through so many minds and a 
prehensions, and hallowing, with the 
stream of one common purification, 
the same hearts, at one and the same 
time, what an accession, in point of 
intensity and strength of devotional 
feeling, is gained !—There is a kind of 
electrical communication acting and 
re-acting from voice to voice, and from 
soul to soul, and each individual wor- 
shipper feels, as it were, the accumu- 
lated devotion of the whole assembly. 
It is like standing in the ranks of fel. 
lowship whilst the battle rages, and 
experiencing, from mutual confidence 
and reliance, a courage—an esprit de 
corps—which would not exist were 
every soldier stationed in individual 
and unaccompanied exertion. 


Now, what I complain of, Sir, is 
this :—Under our present tendency to 
modernize and new-model whatever is 
old and antiquated, I am afraid this 
ancient, and truly Presbyterian and 
animating exercise of psalm-singing, 
is in danger of falling into disuse 
There has sprung up amongst us a 
reforming race—men strangely gifted 
in point of ears—who take grievous 
offence at the monotonous “ croon” of 
our old wives, and at the drawling 
discordanee of our old church-tunes,— 
who go into committees and associa~ 
tions, with a suitable ef cetera of 
‘* ways and means,” in order to have 
bands of vocal music planted around 
our pulpits, and responding singi 
pipes at convenient intervals th 
the church ; in consequence of which, 
the task, or rather the privilege of 
praising God, with the most perfect, 
as well as the most suitable of all mu- 
sical organs—the human voice—is re- 
moved from the co tion—from 
the “ people all”—and devolved up- 
on a few spinning Jennies and wea- 
ver Jockies, who twine out the la- 
byrinths of God’s praise, and knot in 
the threads and ends of public devo- 
tion, with nearly the same apprehen- 
sions of religious feeling with which 
they go through the routine and task- 
ing of their daily work. 

Having occasion, a few days ago, to 
officiate, in my clerical capacity, in a 
neighbouring sa pulpit, and bein 
about (as I considered the singing 
the first, or morning psalm to be con- 


cluded) to proceed, in all due solem- 
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nity, to er, and ha 
Srasosal GG de rete debug 
my address to Heaven, I was not a 
little iy ey to find that the music 
had only for a little,* 
and that, from a distant corner of the 
gallery, into which it had returned to 
take advantage of the sinuosities of 
some extremely delicate female pipe, 
it was now bursting down upon the 
body of the church, in full swell and 
tide, and yer ta in its pro- 
gress every feebler note of opposition 

was enabled to make. It was not till 
aioet ka chains afar meses! 
imagined, in the obesity of my musi 
apprehension, ) the concluded Yine, had 
been hung, and halved, and quartered 
several times over, into jerks, and jets, 
and “ twirliewhirlies,” of the most 
astonishing character, that I could 
obtain an audience. Now, sir, all 
the while that God’s praise was thus 
portioned out into parts and quavers, 
the old women, who were seated 
upon the pulpit stair, were as mute 
as if their tongues had already been 
silenced by the sexton’s spade, and 
the young men and women seemed 
to be employed in carefully and re- 
peatedly surveying the walls of the 
church, the state of the pews, and the 
— oe in “ nr fel- 

-worshi pened to be attired. 

Tn_ fact, de: cinipegetiie seemed to 
me to present the aspect of spectators 
im an house, for whose gratifica- 
tion and entertainment a certain quan- 
tity of modulated air was thurst, in 

i t ions, through the 
wind-pipes of a few exhibitive per- 
formers. ; 

Now, what our burgh churches do, 
Seer s ishes are very apt to 
gs I have been under the neces« 
si giving my own precentor,— 
ey em ary Spagna 
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ratheran injudicious man,—more than 


one cautio hint upon the subject ; 
but I fancy, that until I can andl ners 


and means of suppressing a singi 
school which “a into the vie 
lage, I shall never have any security 
on this score. It was but last Sabbath, 
no further gone, that, owing to the in- 
terruption occasioned by an old wo- 
man, who told him plainly, “‘ she wad 
sing her Maker’s praise, in spite o’ him, 
wi a’ her heart,” he was fairly untuned 
in one of his outrageously delicate 
octaves, and compelled to have re- 
course to the sober and less intricate 
notes of the Martyrs to bear him 
through. 

But this, even this aggravated and 
highly-seasoned absurdity, does not 
comprehend the full reach of the evil. 
Do you know, Sir, it has not only be- 
come impossible, from the difficulty 
of the tunes, but absolutely unfa- 
shionable, from the enormity of affec- 
tation, to praise God at all. To crook 
one’s mouth, or to model one’s lips 
into the attitude of psalm-singing, is 
downright vulgarity. The laird’s fa- 
mnily, with] the exception of the dow- 
ager-lady ,who, from indisposition, sel« 
dom comes out, are silent; all my 
genteel farmers, and the most of them 
consider themselves, and are entitled to 
do so,as belonging to this class, have, of 
course, caught the air of the t- 
ed gallery above, and are dumb.— 
They generally, 1 can observe, when 


at times I take a sly peep at them 
through my rs, employ themselves 
whilst the is singing in lay- 


ing themselves up, arms a-kimbo, in 
one of the four corners of their pew, 
or in surveying, with a discrimina- 
ting and congratulatory eye, the ama- 
zing and gratifying effects of Day 
and Martin’s blacking. The handi- 
craft men are in a state of defection, 





—_—_ 


® Similar to this is the incident which befel a brother of the profession, if tradition 


is tol 


of pulpit *‘ oratory,”’ “ Sheri 


“ in aught believed.””—He had visited London, and seen, amongst other tricks 
heridan’s pauses” exhibited. During his first sermon, after 


his return to his own parish and flock, he had taken occasion, at the termination of a 


impassioned and Chalmers’-wrought-up sentence or paragraph, to stop all of a 


‘athens: and pause in “* mute unb 


ing silence.” The precentor, who had taken ad- 


vantage of his immemorial privilege to sleep out the sermon, imagining, from the ces- 
Rewer sound, that the pA meter was actually brought to a close, started up, with some 


of agitation, and in an audible, tho 


somewhat flustered voice, read out his 


usual “ Remember in prayer” —“ Hout man !”’ exclaimed the good natured orator over 
his head, placing, at the same time, his hand upon his shoulders, ““ Hout, Jamie man! 
what's the matter wi’ ye the day ?—d’ye no ken I hae nae done yet ?—that’s only ane @° 
Sheridan’s pauses, man !"” 


a 
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and the village innkeeper has already 

1e over ; so that, but for the How- 
a who stands in awe of the Mis- 
tress, with a large and still untainted 
proportion of vi , bothymen, and 
cottars, who have not the sense to be 
genteel, the whole burden of the praise 
—as we have no burgh “ singing boys 
and singing girls,”—would, of neces- 
sity, devolve upon the precentor and 


e. 

But, what pains as well as astonish- 
es me most of all, is the fact, that m 
daughters, my own daughters,—bot 
Eliza, who is named after her mother, 
Betty,—and Grace, who takes her 
Christian appellation from her aunty 
Grizzy,—of whom I had every rea- 
son, from the pious education which 
they have received, to expect better 
things,—my own flesh and blood, sir, 
have lifted up the heel against me, 
and have absolutely c to make 
any public demonstration in God's 
praise. 

And this is all owing, and I know it 
well, though when your Magazine, 
containing this averment, arrives, 
they will deny it stoutly—it is all ow- 
ing to a visit we lately were favoured 
with, from an East India Nabob, a dis- 
tant relation of their own, whom they 
insist upon calling cousin ; and who, 
it seems, is esteemed the very pink of 
gentility in these parts. Az him, I 
could perceive them through the whole 
week, dressing, and setting, as they 
term it, their caps; and of a most 

rtentous compass, they are more 
like landing nets for fish, than traps 
for men; and by his they appeared 
resolved, whatever might betide, to as- 
sert their morals, as well as their man- 
ners. For this “ stupendous man of 
travel and riches,” having, during the 
psalm-singing one Sabbath, twisted and 
whirled round betwixt his finger and 
thumb, a large peony rose, at the 
same time that his lips were compress- 
ed even to the somewhat unseemly pro- 
trusion of the under one, that there 
might remain no doubt of his silence, 
my daughters, who were keeping ra- 
ther a sharp look out upon him at the 
time, have ever since twisted roses, 
and primmed up themselves during 
the psalm, most fearfully, even in the 
Ws of the precentor himself. 

pulpit too— full sorry am I 


to admit the disgrace—but true it is, 


and of verity, that the very pulpit 
itself—that “holy of holies” ot pres- 
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byterian worship, has. been su 

ed to that degrading and rev 
contamination, the progress of .w. 

I have been attempting to trace. It 
is quite true, sir, that many of our 
*€ young pr ,” and even some of 
the more advanced veterans of liberal 
sentiment and moderation, have ceased 
to praise God in public. They giveiout 
the psalm, they say the prayers, and 
they read their sermons ; but further 
they do not proceed. They are a race, 
too, of comely men ; and when their 
shirt necks are set up to their ears, and 
the front tuft is brushed back; and the 
neckcloth is adjusted, and ‘the ruffles 
and bands are smoothed. down, th 
look it, and manner it, and often wor 
it well ; but what time so proper for all 
this a pi and adjustment, as 
whilst e peas is a-singing !—Prok 
nefas ! en even the very “ark of 
the testimony” is not sacred from con- 
tamination, what will: become'of us? 
I have no patience for such unseemly 
profanation ; and rather than see a fop 
or a fool of this description in my pul- 
pit, I would Y sigue the grinning physi- 
ognomy of the monkey, or the winke 
ing stupidity of the hog! How can we 
expect, Mr Christopher, that our éon- 
gregations should take an interest in 
the praises in which we ourselves, who 
minister at God's altar, joia not !— 
“€ May all sing thy praises,” are the 
words of our prayers, “ with devotion 
in our hearts, making melody unto God 
with our lips.” There is mockery and 
downright profanity, Mr North, in 
this thing ; and if, Komen oey 
statement, you can bring into - 
ved contempt one single ity of 
this description, you will do something 
to restore meaning to our public acts 
of devotion and praise, you will 
give satisfaction to every truly pious 
Presbyterian worshipper. ‘‘ Jmmedi-« 
cabile vulnus ense rescidendum, ne pars 
sincera trahatur.” We must go bold- 
ly to work ; we must run the risk of 
twisting the very soul of the guilty, as 
well as of offending the sensibi- 
lities of their friends and relatives, if 
we would wish to arrest the progress 
of this malady, and secure for our- 
selves and our children the healthy and 
invigorating exercise of our public or- 
dinances of religion. 

But the evil does not rest with the 
music merely, and with the affectation 
of gentility, which I have denounced. 
There are steps, sir, now adopting, 


overture from the 
vof the Church 6f 


a 
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tee 


fats 


popular songs, any one 
Tisted might eneot the lawncf his 
§ with a verisimilitude, 
oe, it rey mg no Ma 

t what in the 
church are usually termed 
t influence 


é 


i 


or impressive 
walt possibly effect. 


The particular tune, or the general 
air, or character of that class of tunes 
to which the Psalm is usually and 
sung, becomes naa Bye 
as it were, and mixed up 

the sentiments, and very ex- 

’ pressions made use of, and no mate- 
rial alterations can be made, either in 
‘one or iu the other, without break- 

ing the charm, and destroying in some 
the combined effect, Even 

the alteration in either respect 

is what men of taste and learning 


pow = 
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i to considera real ém- 
Sa ee 
consideration with those who admit 
18 mcg: to have weight in the de- 
ision, whether or not the sacrifice 
about to be made will be compénsated 
by the improvement proposed. Psalms, 
for example, which have been jong. 
adapted to our church service,—whic 
have awakened the devotion, and kind. 
fervours of our 
forefathers,—which have been sung 
over us, and which yd pula have 
been taught to sing, and repeat during 
our infancy, and which are endeared 
to us byall our recollected associations, 
which can interest our best. feelings, 
or awaken our sincerest piety ; these 
Psalms, however capable of improve~ 
ment, in respect of what is termed 
poetical expression, are yet possess~ 
ed to us of a poetry, and an expres- 
sion, in which no delicacy of taste, nor 
dint of talent can ever, under any-al-. 
terations and modifications, -again in- 
vest them. The home of our fathers: 
which has been endeared to us by the 
happy experience, and affectionate in- 
tercourse of many years, that home, 
with every feature and peculiarity of. 
which our hearts have been as it were 
wedded and identified, comes upon 
our after visitation with a greatly di- 
minished. interest, when altered and 
new modelled into accommodations 
and conveniences, of which, perhaps, 
we never discovered the want; and 
which, at all events, confer, as it were, 
upon an old and éndeared friend, “a, 
new and a strange face.” And to adop 
an illustration of a more congeni 
aspect, the simple. and _inartificial 
songs or stories, which have lulled 
our infancy into sleep, or withdrawn 
usin boyhood from more active amuse-, 
ments—these are by no means more 
acceptable to our future and riper ap-. 
prehensions, that some poetical au- 
thoress of the nursery has extended 
them into pages, and paragraphs of, 
smooth rhymes. 
‘ Hence it appears evident to me, that 
all innovations in the words, as well 
as in the tunes of church psalmody, 
are either altogether to be avoitled, or 





* A reference is here had to an “ Additional Psalmody, submitted to the General 


Assem| 
1821,” 


> 1820, and printed by their order, for the inspection of the Presbyteri 
greater proportion of which consists of new versions of old Psalms, general- 
in some new variety of verse, and intended to be sung to such tunes as could 


not be suited to the metres adopted in the Psalms of David, or in the Scripture Para- 


phrases already in uec. 


. 





proceeded in so gradually andjimper- 
ceptibly, as net to excite, s any consi- 
derablemeasure, the attention, or shock 


admitted into the j 
church, a manifest, and a positive; and 
a direct innovation would be commit- 
ted upon the devotional feeli of con- 
tions; in as much es these new 


however superior in a 
le they may be, (which, for the 


of argument merely, we shall here th 


admit, ) are yet destitute of those holy 
and wing associations which be- 
long to the old version, and to that ex+ 
clusively. “ Translations and para- 
phrases, in verse, of 
Scripture,” and these not selected from 
the old psalmody, are evidently not ex- 
posed to a similar objection ; as these 
come before us in their new poetical 
dress, stript and divested of no former 
garb of the same kind ; and whatever 
merits as scripture ‘translations they 
are now possessed of, they bring these 
merits to bear in full and undiminish- 
éd force upon our hearts and devotional 
feelings. When, for example, I read 
in the already sanctioned paraphrases 
of our ch , that beautiful transla- 
tion of the fifth and sixth verses of the 
ninth chapter of the book of Eccle- 
siastes— 


1. 
“ The living know that they must die, 
But all the dead ft lie: 
Their merhory and 
Alike unknowing and unknown. 


eir name is gone, 


2 
“ Their hatred and their love is lost ; 
Their envy buried in the dust ; 
They have no share in all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun.”’ 


And when I peruse any one passage 
out of the many, which, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of the twelfth, 
the powerful impression made. up- 
on ary! is Pe ing weakened or im- 
paired e breaking up, as it were, 
of oe and ey fon tune, and 
heart-hallowed associations! The ver- 
ses, as they stand in the original ver- 
sion, are indeed beautiful; but. the 
beauty of the prose by no means in- 
terferes with that of the poetical ver- 
sion. Had these verses been previ- 
ony sanates or sung, as is the case 
in English Chureh, there might 
Vou. IX. 


of sacred ‘ 


ner now, by the 
whichare soliciting, in their own name, 
and in the name of many a very ine 
different versifier, the notoriety and 
eclat of admission, they would, in my 
humble, but most decided opinion, 
violate expediency, on the grounds 
I have y stated, and outrage 
good taste, for the reasons I have yet 
to state. The fact is, at least it ap- 
pears so to me, that these additional 
psalms, are, erally ing, of a 
very inferior description i ; and 
no more to be compared with the beaus 
tiful simplicity and poetical, neatness 
of the “ parap , than I am to be 
com to Hercules ! It is not my 
intention to enter into any detailed 
proof of this broad and sweeping aver-. 
ment. To be j d ‘of, these new 
psalms. must be read, and to be read by 
the public, for which I am wri 
they must be published as well as print- 
ed ; now they happen only as yet.to 
claim our attention in their unpublish- 
ed state, and, therefore, are not, but 
for the great object I have in view, a le- 
gitimate subject, perhaps, of criticism, 
However, “ex ungue Leonem,” the 
reallet 137, in the meantime, take’the 
owing passages as 2 specimen :— 
In the eighth Psalm, which is most 
beautifully simple, as well as unaffect~ 
edly sublime in the old versification, we 
have many — of such bad taste 
as this—TIn the original it is as follows ; 


*¢ Fowls of the air, fish of the sea ;” 


which, in the poetic loom of the new 
versifier, is drawn out into the follow- 
ing couplet : 
‘© Whatever skims the vaulted sky, 
Or glides beneath the swelling wave!” 
. 4C¢ 
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! poor old woman, what knowest Is this emotion Increased or dimini 
fon ohne on skimming, beyond a pail ed by the following translation ? 
of milk ? ‘+ How lovely is thy mys a 
; thirtieth Psalm, in the old ver- © Lord of Hosts, ny (lod 
sion, contains, at the fourth verse, Saw gloment thors ths inv, te:bone ti 
rather happy lines: How pleasant there thy praise to sing !”", 
_ Oh ye that are his holy ones, In the new version of the cighty- 
Fry Lge ane the Rents: 5 lies — Psalm, we find the following 
thanks, nes: 
His holiness record. 
« hall I lie entombed in the ground— 
Which, at the risk of being ese Boos s 
for a prayer for his Holi the Is ee or ? Is sweet forgiveness 
are thus, in in the new Psalmody, Oh, » save me yet, while on the “ brink’? T 
bited : stand ; 
~ 4 AN) ye his saints, voices raise, Rebuke the storm, and bring me safe to 
Sane te ok 
: ooh thr sag In dently of the clumsiness of the 
nugnify ““ His Holiness. expression, it will gs ire no great de- 
a ons. Bi gg Psalm is not only gree of ingenuity to discover the mix- 
most impressive and sublime in its ture of metaphor here. 


sentiments, but likewise ver happily 
translated as it now stands. 
the devout worshipper, whose heart 
has not bounded at these most inspi- 
ring expressions ? 
* Like as the hart for water brooks 
In thirst doth pant and bray, 
So my Oo 
ee eee: 


Can the new version be con- 
sidered as an improvement ? 


“ As the wearied hart’for cooling 
With thirst and toil exhausted inthe chace.” 


What chace ? Not only the sense, but 
edie meclaned heck, And agpinso 
y And, again, at 
the seventh verse, we have, 
is * “ At the noise of th water-s 
Deep unto deep did call aii 
‘Thy breaking waves pass over me 
Yea, and thy billows all.” 


bs sep lame, in some respects, as it 
be confessed to be, is assuredly 
infinitely preferable to the following : 


“+ In rapid floods the swelling torrents roll, 
cataracts around me roar ; 

angry billows overwhelm my soul, 

biges may straining bark from shore to 


mhiese cat cataracts are harsh-sounding in- 
deed, and will require a deal of pre- 
center address to soften them down 
into music ! 

Whoever read the exordium of the 
eighty-fourth Psalm without emotion? 


“ How lovely is thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of Hosts, to me! 

The tabernacles of thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be !” 


But it is needless, at present, to ad- 
vance farther, or to deny, amidst this 
preponderance of censure, that, in 

pas, yen considerable merit does 
attach to these “‘ addition!” Psalms ; 
and, in particular to the 19th, 104th, 
113th, and 148th, with a short quo- 
tation from which last, we shall con- 
clude this criticism. 

** Princes, judges of the earth, 

All of high or hamble birth, 

Youths and virgins flourishing, 

In the beauty of your spring 3 3 

Ye who bow with age’s weight ; 

Ye who were but born of late ; 

Praise his name with one consent. 

Oh, how great! how excellent ! 


Allowing, howevers all the praise to 
these translations, which even their 
authors, as well as supporters, in and 
out of the church, could desire, my 
former position, in regard to their un- 
suitableness. in point of association, 
still remains unassailed and unmoved. 
But, I may be told, that although 
these additional Psalms were already, 
under proper authority, affixed to the 
psalmody, there will be no ‘compulsory 
enactment affixed, enjoining any. one 
who does not chuse it, to smg them ; 
they will only be placed there, and 
subjected to the choice of ministers 
and congregations, who may either 
make use of them or not, as they 
please. And this, no doubt, to a cer- 
tain extent, is true, but not’ to the 
amount of obviating completely my 
objection ; for it is ‘well known how 
pertinacious and obstinate we become 
in adopting any measure which is of 
our own device and hatching ; and as 
a great proportion of these lyri¢s are 
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avoweilly composed byministers of the welcome the organ, the flute, or the 
pba «ifn srw individuals and’ fiddle, as may best suit the’ i- 
their friends will naturally have a de- ence or predilection of our Scottish 
sire, even in opposition to what they vestriés,*'the kirk sessions, and wel- 

iy contemplate as narrow-minded come’ vltimately form for spirit, sha- 
Wieveiiee in the , to hear them dow for substance, the shew, and the 


n@* And thus;not only many a 
voles which is ow raised, may be &i- 
leneed; but even breaches may be made 
betwixt ‘ministers ‘and their flocks ; 
which, ‘of all possible occurrences, are 
the most to be ted, and the 
most sedulously to be avoided. 

The sum and bearing of the whole 
matter is this:—The singing of psalms 
in our churches is an exercise, which, 
partly from the introduction of new; 
and in many cases ‘complicated and 
unpopular tunes, and partly from a 


silly and capricious affectation, has of they 


late been very much relinquished,— 
and this evil is now in danger of be- 
ing increased by the introduction into 
our Scottish: Psalmody, of new “trans- 
lations,” whith,are. not only uncalled 
for, there being a sufficient and most 
excellent supply already, but which 
will, in all human probability, be of- 
fensive to the best and most. hallowed 
feelings of the people, It becomes, 
therefore, imperiously the duty of 
every friend of the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment, and of popular poetry, to 
point out the mischief which already 
exists, and to sound the trumpet of 
warning, in reference to what, by sound 
thought and judicious consideration, 
may yet be prevented. It has often 
been Ibjected to our national church, 
as a blemish, that the minister offici- 
ating had almost every thing to do, 
whilst the congregation were merely 
employed in listening; and that the 
singi g of the psalm was the only part 
of the service which called for any di- 
rect and individual co-operation from 
the hearers : and if ever this co-opera- 
tion is to be given up, and the whole 
of the service is to devolve upon the 
clergyman and the precentor, with a 
few hired or trained exhibitionists, 
then farewell to all that is distinctive 
in’ Presbyterian worship,—and wel- 
come, in the first place, the vocal, and 
latterly, the instrumental bands, and 


cireumstance, ‘and the c+ pet od the 
Romish, for the impressive and he 
engaging simplicity of the Scottish ser- 
vice. avi’ 8 BH 
True piety and devotion, my dear 
sir, are Pie ehantven of ‘the “beat, 
nursed on the lap of nature, and un 
der all the influences of a purer sky, 
they are ever aspiring after Him who 
forms the centre of all desire, the ulti- 
mate object of all effort.—Ever active, 
and never silent, they pursue’ their 
hallowed course,—“ forever singing as 
go,” and exulting in all they pos 
sess, anid in all they me to obtain.— 
It is not the voice of nature which 
wg God, but they.—It is not the 
ills, and the floods, and the fields, 
which praise God, but they.—It is not 
theland, and the promise, and the beau~ 
ty, and the ee flower 
and fruit which praise God, but they — 
Itis not the birds of the air, the beasts 
of the field, or the fish of the sea, which 
praise God, but they.—It is not’the 
inere letter of the revealed word; nor 
the modulated tunes of solemn music 
which praise God, but they.—It is not 
the pomp, and the pageantry, 
pore a semblance, and mimi 
which praise God, but ~they.—It ° 
thro the voice, and the tongz 
and the acclaim of these 


v 









messe , that the Divine nati 
app: ed and approximated, that 


man is enabled to ascend the Pisgah 
eminence, and. visit, with an appropri- 
ating glance, the blessed land-of pro- 
mised piness, These. were the 
** Interpreters,” by means-of whom 
our Presbyterian forefathers were gis 
abled, on the mountain brow, and in 
the cave’s recess, to hold celestial in- 
rg cE eae 
strels” which y e snipe, and the 
plover, at dead of night, e iy 
and houseless moss, or amidst. the 
more than midnight silence, : pom. 
of the deep ravine. + These were 


eae PT REE Rs aD: 





* Nothing is meant here against the English service. The fact is, that the Episc 
So more co-operation from her congregations than ours does. 
'e have no 


for example at prayers. ; 
*s Brownie of Bodsbeck,”’ which, whether 


‘++ An allusion is here made to “* H 
we consider it in regard to historical faith 
for the best story the Shepherd ever wrote. 


or skill and ability of execution, ‘is by 
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with 

vitality of devetion and pen 
‘ 7 on 3 

py aah 9 

o 


us‘to thinkin time, ere, 
the outward demonstration, 


my web, that I shall not 
at present attempt a re-ascension,— 
I am, and ever will remain, a friend to 
and practices which admit, 
» a8 it were; invite, the people into 
a participation in the public praises of 
God:; : ons 
attained, I care not all —— new 
tunes be sung or new psalms be pen- 
ned; but as matters now stand, and 
as fashion now sets in, I am afraid a 
continuation of mnovation, or what is 
deemed improvement in these respects, 
would only prove a confirmation and 
more rooted establishmentof the grow- 
ing mischief.— Yours, &c. 


A PrespyTerian CLERGYMAN. 


E 


f 





aegis 


~)®! Note to Présbiyters.—About 400 Presbyterian Clergymen resigned their churches 


on one day, rather than conform with 
troduce Prelaty into Scotland.””  ° 


the measures ‘of the government, in order to in- 
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y pines. Ten, years have 
roe the terrible catas- 
Tam about, to, speak ; 





j 
b 


all 
I 


she reached a little well, dug out of a 
low. rock all covered with moss and 
lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes 
upon it as in a dream, and gavea long, 
deep, broken sigh, nt 

“The names of her hushand and 
her only son, both dead, are chiselled 
by their own hands on a smooth stone 
within the arch of that fountain, and 
the: childless widow at this moment 
sees nothing on the face of the earth 
but a few. letters not yet. overgrown 
with: the creeping timestains. , See! 
her Pe lips are moving in prayer, 
and, old as she is, and long resi 
in her utter ess, the tears are 
not yet all or dried up within her 
broken heart,—a few big are on © 
ber wired cheeks, or she feels 

em not, and is unconsciously weepi 
with eyes. that old age has of itself 

] li 1 ” . 


_ figure... remained . motionless 
the. well ; and, though 1 knew 
» hi of the griefs that. stood 
tbodied so mournfully before me, 
felt that they must have been gather- 


beside, 














oath 
rad 


uf 
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’ her sorrow, and, like one seen 


ja, vision, 
“« Thave beheld the childless widow 
said the pastor,.‘‘ even her 
who sat alone, with none to comfort 
her, ona floor swept by the hand of 
death of all.its blossoms. But her 
whom. we' have new seen I dare not 
call happy,.even though she puts her 
trust in God and her Saviour. » Her’s 
isan affliction which faith itself can- 
’ Yet religion may have 
softened even sighs like those, and, as 
ou shall hear, it was religi 
ie vn an Sgr id dreams of 
madness, and restored her to that 
conifort which is always found in the 
possession of a reasonable soul.” 
There was not a bee roaming near 
‘us, nor a bird singing in the. solitary 
‘glen, when the old man gave me these 
ints of a melancholy tale. The sky 
was black and lowering, as it lay on 
the silent -hills,-and- enclosed. us 
the far-off world, in a sullen spot that 
was felt to be sacred unto sorrow. The 
figure which had come and gone with 
a'sigh was the only dweller here ; and 
I was prepared to hear a doleful his- 
tory of one left alone to commune with 
a broken heart in the cheerless solitude 
of nature. 
“ That house, from whose chimnies 
no smoke has ascended for ten long 
years,” continued. my friend, “ once 
shewed its windows bright with cheer- 
ful fires ; and’ her whom we now saw 
80 woe-begone, I remember brought 
home a youthful. bride, in all the 
beauty of her joy and innocence. 
‘Twenty years beheld her a wife and a 
mother, with all their most perfect 
-happiness, and -with some, too, of 
their inevitable griefs. Death 
-hot by her door-without his’ victims, 
ay of five children, all but one died, 
j k >} 
youth. But they 
common decay, 
said around of peace ;- and 
when the flowers grew upon their 
graves, the mother’s eyes could bear 
to look on them, as she passed on with 


i 


nature's 
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-the old. man, 
all hi Bs 
. rm y> 
ceaieel {bapa oeitie 
childhood, or blooming 
died in 


prayerswere i 


$73 
an heart into-the house of 


had it been: if. that one had never been 
. §* Father, mother, and son now:come 
heaee thesn tia-panon Bes swaealy 
of a kinsman, of which I need not state 
the parti , robbed them of their 
vara eee 
to the possession ofa stranger. | 
however, remained as tenants in 
house, which had been their own ; and 
ae ee son bore the 
ge une seemingly undis- 
mayed, and toiled as common labour- 
ers on the soil still dearly beloved. 
At the dawn of light they went: out 
together, and at twilight they returned. 
But it seemed as if their industry was 
in vain. Year after year the old man’s 
face became more deeply furrowed, 
and more seldom was he seen to smile ; 
— his :son’s ee — bold 
, Was now with anger 
and dssatstition They did not. at- 
ten ic worship so regularly as 
the Lame wet do; when te 
. e ay: Sagoo them. in their 
we ¥ looked on me coldly, 
and with altered eyes; and I grieved 
to think-how soon they both. seemed 
to have forgotten the blessings Provi- 
dence hedeolonapemasstys them toen- 
joy, and how sullenly they now strug- 
gled with its decrees. But something 
worse than poverty was. now disturb- 
ing both their hearts. 
“The unhappy old man had a bro- 


. ther who at this time died, leaving an 


only‘son, who had for many years aban- 
doned his father’s house, and of whom 
all tidings had long been lost. It was 
thought by many that he had died he- 
er seas; and none doubted, that, 


iving or dead, he had been disinherit- 
ed by his stern and unrelenting pa- 
rent. On the day after the, funeral, 

his. brother’s 
became heir to 
to 


will, b 


ever return... Some pitied 
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again'to be restored to the dwelling 
from which they had so long been ba- 
nished.' » ba pak 

' But it was not so. If the furrows 
owthe oldman’s face were deep be- 
fore; when he had to toil from morn- 
ing to night, they seemed tohave sunk 
into more ‘trenches, now that 
the goodness of Providence: had resto- 


like the Patriarch musing tranquilly on 
the works and wa of God + and-wheh 
™ met his during divine service, 
which he now again attended with 
scrupulous regularity, I sometimes 


thought they "were suddenly averted 
Seobastiows yuilt or denubtai byp6- 


I had an icions against him in 
my mind. do -tet ; but his high bald 
head, thin silver hair, and countenance 
= its fine sero - intelligent, 

no longer the same solemn expres- 
sion which they once possessed, 
something dark and hidden seemed 
now to belong to them, which with- 
‘stood his forced and -unnataral smile. 
The son, who, in the days of their for- 
mer prosperity, had been stained by 
no vice, and om during their harder 
lot, had kept himself aloof from all 
his former companions, now’ became 
dissolute and profligate, nor did he 
meet with any reproof from a father 
whose: heart would once have’ burst 
asunder at one act of wickedness in his 
beloved child. 

“ About three years after the death of 
his father, the disinherited son return- 
ed:to his native parish. He had been 
a'sailor on board various ships on fo- 
rn a ut hearing by chance 
of his father’s death, he came to claim 
his inheritance. Having heard on his 
arrival, that his uncle ‘ succeeded 
te the , he came to me and 
told me, that the night before he left 
his home, his father stood by his bed- 
side, kissed him, and said, never 
more would he own such an undutiful 
son—but that he forgave him all his 
of the pl death oes we —— him 

easant fields that so 

slo to his edttbuhemnia—aal 

to meet reconciled in heaven. 
“My uncle is a villain,”’ said he, 
-fiercely, ‘and I will east anchor on 
the green bank where dw rw when a 
boy, even if I must first bring his 
grey head to the scaffold.” 
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Cade. 
!n* Paccompanied htm to the house of 
his uncle. It was a dreadful visit: "The 
family had just sat down to their frtigal 
midday meal; and the old man, thouch 
for some years he could have had little 
heart to pray,’ had just lifted up his 
hand to ask a blessing. Our shadows, 
as we entered the door, fell’ upon the 
table—and turning his eyes, he beheld 
before him on the floor the matt whom 
he fearfully hopéd had been buriedin 
the sea. His ‘face was indeed; at that 
moment, most’ unlike that of prayer, 
but he’still held up his lean, shrivel- 
led; trembling hand. “ Accurséed hy- 
pocrite,” cried the fierce mariner, “dost 
thou ‘call down the blessing of ‘God 
on a meal won’ basély from’ the or- 


re But, lo! God, whom thou Hast 


phemed, has sent me from the 
distant isles of the ocean, to bring 
thy white head into the hangman's 
hands!” as 
“For a moment all was silent—then 
aloud stifled gasping was heard, and 
she whom you ‘saw a little while ago, 
rose shricking from her seat, and fell 
down on her knees at the sailor's feet, 
The terror of that unforgiven crime, 
now first revealed to her knowledge, 
struck her down to the floor. Shie 


’ fixed her bloodless face on his before 


whom she knelt—but she spoke not'a 
single word. There was a sound in 
her convulsed throat like the death- 
rattle. “I forged the will,” said the 
son, advancing towards his cousin with 
a firm step, *‘ my father could not—I 
alone am guilty—I alone must die:” 
The wife soon recovered the power of 
speech, but it was so unlike her usual 
voice, that I scarcely thought, at first, 
the sound proceeded from “her ‘white 
quivering lips. ‘* As you hope for 
mercy at the great judgment day, let 
the old’ man make his escape—hush, 
hush, hush—till in a few days he has 
sailed away in the hold of some ship 
to America. You surely will not hang 
an old grey-headed man of threescore 
and ten years!” 

“* The sailor stood silent and frown- 
ing. There seemed neither pity nor 
cruelty in hie face ; he felt himself in- 
jured ; and looked resolved to right 
iin if, happen what would. “ I say 
he has forget my father’s will. As to 
escaping, let him escape if he can. I 
do not wish to hang him; though T 
have seen better men run up to the 
fore-yard arm before iow, for only 
asking their own. But no more kneel- 
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ing, woman.—Holla! where is the old 
WAN GONE? ./.hyq eisai) bw Ky 
..We all, looked ghastlily around, and 
the wretched wife and mother, spring+ 
ing.to her feet, rushed out of the house. 


We followed, one and all. The door 
of the stable was open, and the mother 
and son, entering; loud shrieks. were 
heard. . The. miserable, old. man had 
slunk out of the, room unobserved du- 
ring the passion that had struck all our 
souls, and had. endeavoured to commit 
ry His seme sy a him dome as 
he hung suspended from a rafter in 
that squalid place, and, carrying him 
in his arms, Jaid him. down. upon the 
green bank. in: front..of | the house. 
Therehe lay with his,livid face, and 
blood-shot. protruded eyes, till, in a 
few minutes, he rai himself up, 
and fixed them upon his wife, who, 
soon recovering from a fainting fit, 
came shrieking from the mire in which 
she had fallen down, . ‘‘ Poor people!” 
said the sailor with a gasping voice, 
“ you have suffered for your 
crime. Fear nothing; the worst is 
now past; and rather would I sail the 
seas twenty years‘ longer, than add 
another pang to that old man’s heart. 
Let us. be kind to the old man.” - 

. “But it seemed as if a raven had 
croaked the direful secret all over the 
remotest places among the hills; for, 
in an hour, people came flocking in 
from all quarters, and it was seen, that 
concealment or somes wan no longer 


anh, and that and son were 
i to. die together a felon’s 
death.” 
Here the pastor’s voice ceased ; and 
I had heard enough to understand. the 
long deep sigh that had come moaning 
from that bowed-down figure beside 
the solitary well., “<'That was the last 
work done by the father and son, and 
finished the day before the fatal dis- 
covery of their guilt, ‘1t had probably 
engaged in as a sort of amuse- 
ment to beguile their unhappy minds 
of ever-anxious thoughts, or per 
as a solitary oceupation, at. which they 
could unburthen, their guilt ;to one 
another undisturbed. Here, no doubt, 
Rae silence and solitude, they aun 
t ren: orse, nitence, They 
chiselled out Peery on. that slab, 
as you perceive; and hither, as duly 
as the morning and evening shadows, 
comes the ghost whom we beheld, and, 
after'a prayer for the souls of them. so 
tenderly beloved in their innocence, 
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and doubtless even more tenderly be- 
loved iw their guilt and in their graves, 
= — to her eens beasinoane 
t helps:to. e her hopeless lite, 
from, the Deine. by dearest hands, 
now mouldered away, both flesh and 
bone, into the:dust.’ TUM eas 0 
After’ a moment's silence the old 
man continued,—for he. saw. that: I 
longed. tohear the. details of that 
dreadful catastrophe, and: his own soul 
seemed likewise desirous of renewing 
its grief,—-‘* The prisoners were con- 
demned., Hope there was none. : It 
was known, from the moment. of: the 
verdict—guilty,—that they would, be 
executed. Petitions were, indeed, sigu- 
ed by many anany thousands ;, but it 
was all in vain,-—and, the father) and 
o am had..to prepare themselves for 
th. a es taal 

‘© About a ‘week after. condemna- 
forbid ‘should ~ = oe es = 
forbid, I ‘say _ were 
resign itself to such a doom; and I 
found the old man pacing up and: down 
the stone-floor, in Tie clanking chains, 
of cubaplabehiet hooper. iecion a 
r. The.sen was 

lying on his face upon his bed of straw, 
and had not lifted up his head, as the 
massy bolts were withdrawn, and the 
door creaked sullenly on its hinges. 
The father fixed hiseyes upon ane for 
ree ern ar 2 T been ——— 
intruding upon his, misery ; , a8 
soon ae on me,, ‘chit shat with 
a deep groan, and pointed, to his.son: 
© I have murdered. William—I have 
brought my only son to the scaffolds 
and Lam doomed to hell!’ I gently 
called on the youth by name, but he 
was insensi was lying ina fit. 
‘ 1 fear he will. awake out of that fit,’ 
cried the.old man with a broken voice. 
*. They have come upon him every day 
since our condemnation, and semes 
times during the night. It is not fear 
for himself that. brings: them .on—for 
guilty, is brave—but 
he continues looking on. my: face: for 
hours, till at last.Jhe seems: to dose.all 
sense, and falls down ‘in: strong),con+ 
vulsions, often upon the stone floor, 
till he is all covered with blood.’ The 
old. man: then. went. up. to: hig son, 
knelt, down, and, putting aside»the 
thick clustering hair from his:ore+ 
head, continued kissing him for/some 
a with.decp: sobs, but eyes dry 
as cust. fy af iho 





- © Bat why should I recal to my re- 
membrance, or describe to you, every 


**God has been merciful unto us,” said 
the father, with a calm voice.—“ I 
must not think that he has forgiven my 
sins, but he has enabled me to look on 
my poor son’s face—to kiss him—to 
im in my arms—to pray for him 
—+to fall asleep with him in my bosom, 
as I used often to do in the days of his 
hood, when, during the heat of 
mid-day, I rested from labour below 
the trees of my own farm. We have 
hat a ent ge 
to sr 


“ There were no transports of delu- 
ded enthusiasm in wre eae 
unhappy men. They had never t= 
ed the truth of revealed religion, al- 
though they had fatally disregarded its 
precepts ; and now that remorse had 
given way to penitence, and nature had 
become reconciled to the thought of 


¢ 


inevitable death, the light that’ had 

been darkened, but never extinguish- 

ed in their hearts, rose up ancw ; and 
3 
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knowing that thelr souls were immor- 
tal, they humbly put their faith in the 
mercy of their Creator and their Re- 
deemer. 

- “Tt was during that resigned and 
serene hour, that the old man ventured 
to ask for the mother of his poor un 
happy boy. I told him the truth 
calmly, and calmly he heard it all. On 
the day of his condemnation, she had 
been deprived of her reason, and, in the 
house of a kind friend, whose name he 
blessed, now remained in mercifuli 
rance of all that had befallen, believ= 
ing herself, indeed, to be a motherless 
widow, but one who had long ago lost 
her husband, and all her children, in 
the ordinary course of nature. At this 
recital his soul was satisfied. The son 
said nothing, but wept long and bit- 
terly. 

« The day of execution came at iast. 
The great city lay still as on the morning 
of the Sabbath day; and all the ordinary 
business of life seemed, by one consent 
of the many thousand hearts beating 
there, to be suspended. But as the 
hours advanced, the frequent tread of 
feet was heard in ‘every avenue; the 
streets began to fill with pale, anxious, 
and impatient faces; and many eyes 
were turned to the dials on the stee- 
ples, watching the silent progress of 
the finger of time, till it should reach 
the point at which the curtain was to 
be drawn upfrom before & most mourn- 
ful tragedy. 

‘The hour was faintly heard through 
the thick prison wails by us, who were 
together for the last time in the con- 
demned cell. I had administered to 
them the most awful rite of our reli- 
gion, and father and son sat together 
as silent as a The door of the 
dun , and several persons 
jm ry “tone of them, hea, het a 
shrivelled bloodless face, and small red 
grey eyes, an old man, feeble and tot- 
tering, but cruel in his decrepitude, 
laid hold of the son with his palsied 
fingers, and began to pinion his arms 
with a cord. No resistance was offer- 
ed; but, straight.and untrembling, 
stood that tall and beautiful youdh, 
while the fiend bound him for execu- 
tion. At this mournful sigi:t, how 
could I bear to look on his father’s 
face? Yet thither were mine eyes im- 
pelled by the agony that afflicted m 
commiserating soul. During that hi- 
deous gaze, he was insensible of the 
executioner’s approach towards him- 
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self ; and 


all om time that sap age 
ere encircling bis: own arms, 

them not,—he saw nothi», but his 

son standing at last before him, ready 


for the ReRED iis on * 3 
« “Idarkly zecollecta long dark vault~ 
passage, and the. echoing tread -of 
footsteps, till all at.once we stood ina 
with a. thousand 


thelast word of the psalm was sung, and 
the hour of their departure was come. 
“They stood at last upon the scaffold. 


Thatlong street, that seemed to stretch. 


awayinterminably from the old Prison- 
house, was paved with uncovered heads, 
for the moment orgs gem appeared, 
that mighty crowd 

human nee - terribly tried, < 

rayers and blessings, passione 

Fjaculated, or convulsively stiffled, 
went hovering over all the multitude, 
as if they. feared some great calamity 
to themselves, and felt standing on the 
first tremor of an earthquake. 


The Forgers. 4 


- uttered.a wild» 


877 
It was a most beautiful sumimer’s 


m j Fi 
down in their strength, —for it was ‘an’ 
0 thing to behold a father: 
and his only son now haltered for a’ 
shameful death.» “ Ismy father with 
mé on the'seaffold?—give mie his hand,” 


for I see him not.” I joined their handy 


together, and at the 
great bell in the Cathedral’ , but 
I am convinced neither of thet heard- 
the sound—For ‘@ moment there 
seemed to be no such thing as -sound 
in the world ;—and then all at-onee: 
the multitude heaved like the sea; and 
yelling shrick.—Their' 
souls were in-eternity—and I fear not’ 


er ee tee i eedion 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
—-_—e | 
“LONDON. 
Sit George Nayler, Clarencieux Kingof A Tale in Verse, called “Temper,” by” 
Arms, is if X command of the Mrs-Taylor of Ongar. ie 
King, an extensive Work, with vings, § A Poetical Essay on the Character of 
the Co- Pope; by Chas. Lioyd. 


descriptive of the late ceremony 


Mr Bewick, the celebrated engraver on 
wood, is ing for the press, a Supple- 
ment to Bis Histor of British Birds. 

__A new edition of the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar; by Rev. J. Smith, of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A Treatise on the newly-discovered 
White Vinegar, called ligneous Acid, 
with d directions for its application 
to Pickling, and every other domestic pur- 


pose. 
The Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, with a Memoir by his Son, are 


riot, ponmnees evidence of the Divine 
Origin ristianity ; an Essay, by the 
Rev. Dr Cracknell. y ot 

To be published in September, by Mr 

pe to be continued annually, a work 
Star Tables and Ephemeris for 1822, 

for the more easily determining the latitude 

and ae at sea during the night. 

N ready for publication, Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts of the late Dr Withering, 
with Memoirs of the Author, by William 
Withering, Esq. - 

Mr Nichulson’s Popular. Elements. of 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics, will appear 
in the autumn. 

A volume of Poems, original and trans- 
lated, by Mr Noble of Liverpool. 

ing for the press, a History of 
Brazil, with numerous engravings ; by Mr 
James Henderson. 

A new and enlarged edition of Dr Con- 
quest’s Outlines of Midwifery, &c. with 
copperplate engravings. 


| 


o be published by subscription, an: 
Account of the Crowning of his most Sa-. 
cred Majesty King George IV. includi 
the names of all the Peers, Knights, and 
principal Officers,who were engaged in that, 
ceremony. To be embellished with a beau- 
tifully illuminated frontispiece, printed in 
letters of gold. 

A second Series of Sermons in MS. cha- 
racter; by Rev. R. Warner. 

A second edition of Mr Bramsen’s Tra- 
vels in Egypt, Syria, &c. is preparing for 
publication. 

A Course of Lent Lectures on the Sevens 
last Sentences uttered by our Saviour from: 
the Cross; by Rev. Johnson Grant, 

Dr Carey has in the press the Greek 
Terminations, including the Dialects and 
Poetic Licences, in alphabetical order, with 
explanatory references to the Grammar; 
on the same plan as his Clue for young 
Latinists, lately published. : 

Nearly ready, the First Part of Mr A.- 
'F. Thomson’s Lectures on Botany. 

The Rev. John Campbell will shortly 
publish a second volume of Travels to 
South Africa, describing the manners and 
customs of the natives, their agriculture, 
arts and manufactures, food, clothing, &e. 
&c. with an account of the cities of Mashow 
and Marootzee, the former consisting of 
12, the latter of 16,000 inhabitants; with 
a map and plates. 

In the press, the Theory and Practice of 
Latin Inflexion, being examples in the 
form of copy-books, for declining and con- 
jugating nouns and verbs; by Mr Haigh, 
of the classical school, Kitt’s End, near 
Barnet. 


EDINBURGH. 


We have much pleasure in informing our 
readers, that the author of “* The Ayrshire 
Legatees,”” and ‘* Annals of the Parish,” 
is preparing a Scottish novel for the-press, 
which he intends to call “Sir Andrew 
Ww ~~ that Ik.” 

n the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a small Treatise on the fepentens 
subject of Self-examination, with a special 
View to the Ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 

; Sm 88] inally published by the Rev. 
William rail, A. M. Minister of the Gos. 
pel at Benholm, and a near relative of the 
eminently, learned, and pious Robert Trail 
of London. The Work has long been out 
of print ; and the present edition, which is 
the fourth, will be accompanied with a 
considerable variety of additional Matter, 


together with a Preface and a Sketch of the 
Life of the Author. This small volume will 
form an useful guide and help to Christian 
communicants in their preparation for the 
ordinance of the Supper; and on this ac- 
count, as well as others, it particularly 
claims the notice and patronage of ministers 
of the gospel. The publication is conduct- 
ed under the editorship of the Rev. Robert 
Burns, one of the ministers of Paisley, 
Author of ‘* Historical Dissertations on the 
State of the Poor in Scotland.” To promote 
the circulation of the Work, the price will 
be exceedingly moderate. 

Report of the Trial before the Jury 
Court, Edinburgh, 25th June, 1821, of the 
Issues in the Cause in which the Rev. An- 
drew Scott, Roman Catholic Clergyman in 
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Glasgow,’ was Pursuer; and William M‘ 
Gavin, say“ 07, ™ oo Protes- 
tant,) William.Sym, ¢ Glasgow 
Town Hospital, and Andrew and James 
Duncan, Printersin Glasgow, were Defend- 
ers.. No pains have been spared to give 
the proceedings with the most scrupulous 
accuracy, and at great length. The eloquent 
speeches of counsel on both sides of the 
cause, are given nearly verbatim as deli- 
vered; taken in shorthand by Mr Dow. 
Printing at the University Press, Glasgow, 
and will be published about the beginning 
of September. 

A Guide to Farm Book-Keeping, (ar- 
ranged upon quite a new and simple sys- 
tem) suited to farmers of every description, 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


. 
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especially to gentlemen farmers, and young 
beginners. in .agriculture ; by Colonel J.. 
Munro of tzfield, North Britain. The 
object of this.new publication is to en- 
deavour to ; ish an uniform 

of accounting, for the general practice of 
this necessary branch of rural education, all 
over the kingdom ; and the author trusts to 
the public discernment, for a decision upon 
that important point. 

Printing at. the University Press, Glas- 
gow, and shortly will be published, Lec- 
tures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, in 2 vols. 
8vo.; by the Rey. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
Author of ** Discourses on the Sociniap 
Controversy,” &c. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Baxter’s British Agricultural School 
Account-book,, which will, when worked 
out, exactly d with the Key to his 
Farmer’s Account-book. fol. 14s. 6d. 

A Key to Baxter’s Farmer’s Account- 
book. fol. 14s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
' §ir R. C. Hoare’s History of Ancient 
Wilts, Part V. fol. £4, 4s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London ; with Biographical An- 
ecdotes of royal and distinguished Per- 
sons, deduced from records, state papers, 
and MSS. and other original and authen- 
tic sources ; by John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A. 
4to. £3, 13s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Manners and Institutions 
‘ef the Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

ASTRONOMY. 


The Elements of Astronomy; by S. ~ 


Treeby. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Aged Pastor, a Biographical Sketch 
of the Rev. H. Field, late Minister of the 
Congregational Church at Blandford; by 
Richard Keynes. 8vo. 4s. 

CHEMISTRY. 
One Thousand Experiments in Chemis- 
* try, accompanied by practical observations ; 
and several thousand processes in the use- 
* ful arts, dependent on that science. By 
Colin Mackenzie. 8vo. £1, ls. 
Bh ge or Colloquia Chemica. 18mo. 


was CLASSICS. ve! 
ree Enigmas.—1. The Import of the 
Twelve Signs. 2. The Cause of Ovid's 
~ Banishment. 3. The Eleusinian Secret. 
1 vol. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
DRAMA. 

‘Mr ‘Malone’s Edition of Shakspeare, 
nes by Mr Boswell. 8vo. 21 
“ £12, 12s. 


EDUCATION. 

The Moralist ; or, Essays on the Means 
of Moral Education, addressed to ts. 
By the Rev. J. P. Potter, M.A. 12ma 
4s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a new 
system; by G. Gregory. 4s. 

A Key to Gregory’s Arithmetic, with a 
Compendium of Logarithmic Arithmetic 
12mo. 4s. 

Scientific Amusements in Phi hy 
and Mathematies; by W. Enfield, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Beauties of Cambria ; consisting of 
sixty views of sublime and picturesque 
Scenery, in the 12 counties of the Princi- 
pality, engraved on wood, from correct 
drawings on the spot; by H. Hughes. 
10s. 6d. each containing ten views. 

Viqws of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, in England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, engraved in the line manner 
from the first artists, from drawings by J. 
P. Neale, author of ** The History and 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey.” No, 
XL. royal 8vo. 4s. royal 4to. 

Nash’s Views in Paris, 4to. Part VI. 
16s. 

Kenilworth Illustrated, 4to. Part III. 
10s. Gd. 

A most complete Treatise on Oil Paint- 
ing, with coloured illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Li hic Prints of Kenilworth; by 


. W.H. Smith. Oblong, 5s. 


HISTORY. 

Ten Years’ Exile; fragments of an un- 
published Work, composed in the years 
1810, 11, 12, and 13; by Mad. de Staél. 
Now first published from the original MS. 
by her son. Translated from the French. 
8vo. 

Simond de Sismondi, Histoire des Fran- 
ais. . Premiere Livraison, comprenant 





Ten Years’ Residence in France, dur- 


year 1787 to 1797, containing 

anecdotes of some of the most remarkable 

 — pa, of that period; by Charlotte 
ést. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern His- 
tory; by J.S. Boone. 8vo. 8s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Emmerton’s Treatise on the Culture and 
Management of the Auricula, Polyanthus, 
Ranunculus, Carnation, &c. 12mo. co- 
loured plates, 10s. 

ei MEDICINE. 

ysician’s Guide; being a oe, 
lar Dissertation on Fevers, 
and all diseases connected with aie ; 
observations on the use and 
buse of -letting, oe, SS — 
pe Stimulants, Diets, &c. By A 
Dods, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Rise, and 
Decline of the Fever lately in 
Ireland ; together with communications 
from physi in the provinces, and va- 
rious documents; by T. Barker, 
M.D. and T. Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1, 6s. 

Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine 
and Surgery, No. IX. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on certain A ffections of the 


Head, y called Headache; with 
@ view more complete elucidation, 
prevention, and cure ; some 

ief remarks on Digestion and Indiges- 


_ by James Farmer, surgeon. 18mo. 


A Series of Lectures on the most ap- 
proved Principles and Practice of Modern 
Surgery, y derived from the Lectures 
delivered by Astley Cooper, Esq. Second 
— By C. M. Syder, surgeon. vo. 


ei Historical and Medical, during 
the first four years of the Dis for 
Children, St Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Com- 
mons ; by J. B. Davis, M.D. _ Bvo. 12s. 

Rules and M ethods for clothing, 
aus sensing prong Children; by the same. 


pS Ringworm of 
the Scalp, Scaldhead, and the other 
of Porrige, with a view to establi 
treatment of the diseases on sound and 
efficient principles; by Samuel Plambe. 
8vo. with coloured se 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on 





ew Publications. 


[Aug.' 
ture of all the different parts of the 
ee ee by E. 

Bed steer ee 


principles, and on the particular nature 
and treatment of the different species of 
Inflammation; by J. H. James. “8vo. 


10s. 6d. 
MINERALOGY. 

A new Descriptive Catalogue of Mine. 
rals; by J. Mawe. 12mo. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Life in London; or, the Day and Ni 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his 
elegant friend Corinthian Tom, accompa- 
nied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in their 
rambles and sprees through the Metropos 
lis ; by Pierce Egan. Royal 8vo. illustra- 
ted with fifty exquisite engravings. £1, 
16s. 

Whist rendered familiar, by a new and 
easy Introduction to the Game; by J. G. 
Pohlman. ls. 6d. 

The Expedition of Orsua; and the 
Crimes of Aguirre; by Robert Sout, 

. LL.D. 12mo. 5s. 
‘hom ’s Self-indicative Time Ta. 
bles. fol. 12s. 6d. 

Observations on the Deviation of the 
Compass. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Enchiridion; or, a Hand for the One- 
handed ; by G. W. de Renzy, Capt. H.P. 
82d regiment ; with plates. 8vo. 5s. 

The Practice of the Customs in the En- 
try, Examination, and apney of Goods 
imported from foreign parts, shewing the 
fares, allowances, and duties on each arti- 
cle, and describing their several peculiar 
characters and properties; by Jas. Smith, 
Esq. one of the Surveyors-general of the 
Customs. 2d edit. 8vo. 24s. 

The Art of Angling, or Complete Fly- 
fisher; by W. Evans. 12mo. 2s. 

Gore’s New Liverpool Directory. Half 
bound, 7s. 

Gore’s New Plan of Liverpool and the 
adjacent Villages. Size 324 inches by 194. 
6s. 


MUSIC. 

Quarterly Musical Magazine, No. XI. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A General and Particular Description of 
the Vertebral Animals, a ed confor- 
mably to the Modern Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Zoology; by Edward Grif- 
fith. 35 plates. 4to. Part I. £1, 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Rolando, a Romance; by A. Henry. 
2 vols. 10s. 

The Midnight Wanderer; by M. Camp- 
bell. 4 vols. £1, 2s. 

, a Tale; by Miss D. 


Harley 
P. pcr 2vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
ympathy in search of Peace at Home, 
ade novel kind; by H. B. Gas- 


coign. 12mo. 5s. 


The Soldier’s Child, or Virtue Trium- 
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phant; by Charlotte Caroline Richardson. Oxford in 1821, at the Lecture founded by 
2vols. Y2m0. 5s. __. - .\, the late’ Rev. J. Bampton, M.A: By Rev. 

Scenes at Bri or $$ How Much?” John Jones, M.A. 8vo; 10s. 6d. ~ - 
a Satirical Novel; by James Hoole, Esq. pe eo Ww. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s. Pearce, D:D. of Ely. 8vo. 12s, 
, } POETRY. Discourses, adapted to the Pulpit, or to 
The Cottage of Pella, a Tale of Pales- the use of Families, from Tracts and Trea-' 
tine, with other poems; by John Holland.  tises of eminent Divines ; by the Rev. E. 
8vo. 3s. Peabo A. — 8vo. 10s. ; 
Rome, a poem. 8vo. Practical Sermons; by Abraham Rees, 
The History and Life of Johnny Que D.D.F.R.S. Vols. 3;4. 8vo. £1, 4s. 

' Genus, the Little Foundling ; by the au- TOPOGRAPHY. 
thor of the Three Tours of Dr Syntax. A Guide to the Lakes: in Cumberland, 
No. I. containing three coloured engrav- Westmoreland, and Lancashire; by the 
ings and 32 pages of letter-press. 2s.6d. late Mr. West. 11th edition, with a new 

The Lay of the First Minstrel; by Jas. plate and map. 8vo. 7s. 
Grocott. 8vo. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
THEOLOGY. An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
Seventeen Sermons of the eminently and of its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 
pious and deeply learned Bishop Andrews, Island; by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 4to. 
modernized for the use of general readers; with engravings. £3, 13s. 6d. 
by the Rev. Chas. Daubery, Archdeacon M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the a 
of Sarum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. noctial Regions of the New Continent, dur- 
Deism compared with Christianity, be- ing the years 1799—1804. Vol: V. Part 
ing an Epistolary Correspondence, contain- 1,2. Translated by H. M. Williams. 8vo.: 
ing all the principal objections against Re- £1, 4s. 
vealed Religion, with the Answers annex- Travels in South Europe, from Modern 
ed; by Edward Chichester, M.D. 3 vols. Writers, with remarks and observations, 
8vo. £1, 7s. exhibiting a connected view aaa ak 
The Moral Tendency of Divine Revela» phy and present state of that quarter of the 
tion asserted and illustrated, in eight Dis- Globe; by the Rev. Wm. Bingley, M.A. 
courses preached before the University of &c. 12mo. 6s. 64. , 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, Receipts for roasting, boiling, &e. Third 
No. OXEXIT er August. Edition, 12mo. 9s." 
The New Edinburgh Review, No. I. A Humble Petition and Address to ‘her 
Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of the Majesty Queen Caroline; by an inhabitant 
Present State of that Country, with Por- of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6d. ; 
traits, Views, &c. Part I. royal 8vo. 10s. The Reader’s Guide, being a Collection 
6d. of Pieces in prose and verse; by William 
The Life of David Haggart, alias John Andrew. 12mo. 4s. 
Wilson, &c. &c. Written by himself. Se- The Rdjnpesgh Annual Register, for 
cond Edition, 12mo. 4s. 1817, 8vo, £1, Is. ' 
The Cook’s Oracle, containing Practical 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—August 13, 1821. 

Sugars.—Notwithstanding the very considerable arrivals of sugars for several weeks 
past, the demand has been very considerable, and the prices for good and fine have ad- 
vanced about Is. per cwt. Middling and low qualities are however depressed, and sales 
effected with difficulty. Considerable sales have been effected at Liverpool by auction, 
and the whole have gone off freely at an advance. ‘The prices of refined sugars are lower. 
Very considerable Siments have been made to the Continent this oo The value of 
refined sugars, exported for the first six months, was £1,328,029. year the whole 
export amounted to £1,879,467, which shews a considerable increase in the trade this 
year. Still, however, the prices are exceedingly low, and such as cannot repay the plant- 
er. The demand, which has for some time taken place, is probably owing to the quan- 
tity required at this particular season of the year formaking British wines. Fromjthe quan- 
tity continuing te arrive, it is doubtful if this demand will continue. The state of the 
weather, however, in many of the West India colonies, ‘was, at the date of the last ac- 
counts, not very favourable for the crop of next season. 

Cotton.—The cotton market, which sometime ago looked upwards, is again become 
more languid. Still, however, the demand is consi and prices maintained. The 
—— are inclined to sell, and very considerable quantities are advertised for public 
auction. 








, for coffee is becom dull; E 
Coffee. rke > e very dull; and sales can, with difficulty 
effected at a very considerable reduction in prices. The decline in a a A ge 
Parts aces arechnentny iy en eet 4 is now, on account of 
the mare fa appearances for the harvest, becoming, more languid, and in some. 
instances declining, particularly with regard to oats. Some Dye-woods have been sold at an 
advance. Extensive purchases have been made in Rice. e accounts from the Green. 
land and Davies’ Straits fisheries, is. more favourable than the first accounts received 
from thence, which have a considerable effect on the oil market. The low prices of Rum 
have attracted the notice of speculators and exporters. The demand has in consequence 
been considerable, and the price a trifle advanced. Brandy is become more firm. The 
holders are less inclined to sell. In Geneva there is no alteration nor inquiry. The de- 
mand for Pine Timber is considerable. The Tallow market remains nominally the same. 
Other articles of commerce require no particular notice. 

- Alt the internal trade of this country, and in some instances the foreign trade 
also, is greatly meliorated ; still our readers are to receive, with much caution and many 
deductions, the flaming accounts of commercial prosperity, so ostentatiously put forth in 
the public periodical journals. It is true, abundance of goods are going away, but it is 
Zak, true, that several markets, particularly the Jamaica market, are com letely 

and that the high exchanges and depreciation of every article taken in exchange, 
when these arrive in this country, strip the merchant of all, or nearly all, the profits of hi 
export sales. The whole West India colonial trade, about a sixth part of the trade of the 
empire, is peculiarly depressed, and never was at a lower ebb, or in a more ruinous state. 
We would fain however, that this branch of our commerce is upon the point of 
reviving, and that it will soon resume its former prosperity. Various unfortunate cir- 
camstances have conspired to bring it to its present state. 


EDINBURGH.—Avevwusr 8. 

- Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......34s. Od. | Ist,.....24s. Od. | Ist,......22s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. 
2d, ......328. 0d. 2d,......22s. 0d. 2d, ......208. Od. 2d, ......19s; 0d. 
3d,......29s. Od. | 3d,......20s. Od. | 3d,...... 18s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 12: 6d. per boll. 


Tuesday, August 7. 





Beef (17} oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 9d.to Os. Od 

Mutton .. . . Os. 5d. to Os. 7d.| New Potatoes (281b.) Is. 6d. to Os. 0d 

Veal . .. ~~ Os. 6d. to Os. Q9d.}| Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 3d. to Os. Od 

Pork ... . . Os. 5d. to Os. Gd.| Salt ditto, stone 16s. Od. to Os. 0d 

Lamb, per quarter. 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.| Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od.to Is. 2d 

Tallow, per stone . 7s. Od. to 8s. Od.| Eggs, perdozen . Os. 8d.to Os. Od 
HADDINGTON.—Avzge. 10. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,.....33s. 3d. | Ist,.....23s. Od. | Ist,.....21s. Od. | Ist,.....19s. Od. | Ist,.....19s. Od. 
24,......31s. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. | 2d,...... 18s. Od. | 2d, ..... 17s. Od. | 2d,......17s. Od. 
3d,......29s. Od. | 3d,...... 18s. Od. | 3d,...... 16s. Od. | 3d,...... 15s. Od. | 3d,......158. Od. 


Average, £1 : 11s. Od. 5-12ths. 


average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended July 28th. 


Wheat, 52s. 4d.—Rye, 32s, 1d.—Barley, 25s. 0d.—Oats, 19s. 4d.—Beans, 30s. 11d.—Pease, 31s. 1d. 
Beer or Os. Od.—Oatmeal, Os. Od. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d July, 1821. 


















































2d. 9th. 16th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 234 232} 2 (233, 
3 per cent. reduced, 764 | 77h 4/77 64} 763. f 
3 per cent. consols, — 77 764 § | 76% 
34 per cent. ¢ 1 > —_— ped 87} 855 
4 per cent. consols, 94} 4 | 953 4 | 953 g | 953 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1003 109 . |1093 109 
India stock, set 234} 234 
—— bonds, 51 53 pr. | 57 59 pr. |56 57 55 pr.| 59 60 pr. 
Exchequer bills, : 1 3 pr. 4 6 pr. 4 6 pr. 4 6 pr. 
Consols for acc. 774 3 tot 4 | 773 i 76 { 
Long Annuities — ~~ 19 19 19% 19 
French 5 per cents B5fr. 95c. | BSfr. BSc. | B5fr. 45c. | B5fr. We. 
Amer. 3 per cent. , ? 70 70 70 
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Course of Exchange, August 7.—Amsterdam; 12% 16. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12: 13 
Rotterdam, 12: 19. Antwerp, 12:9. Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38:2. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 55. Ditto 26 : 85. Bourdeaux, 26: 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 158. 
yee) tah 83:3 Us. Vienna, 10: 24 Ef: flo. Trieste, 10 : 24 Ef. flo. Madrid, 
36. Cadiz, Bilboa, 35j. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 353. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 
47. Genoa, 439. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 394. Palermo, 116.  Lis- 
bon, 50. Oporto, 50. . Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 59. Dublin, 94 per cent. 
voices of Gold- and Sil gold, in bars, 

Prices of a ver, per oz.—Forei in £3: 17 :.103d. New 
Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lh : ‘ te. 


PRICES CURRENT August 11. 





SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, - ewt. 57- to. 60 56 60 55 58 54 56 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 7 80 60 71 59 67 59 67 
Fine and very fine, . - 80 80 _ _ 69 79 70 71 

Refined Doub. ves, « 130 145 _ — —_ _ —_ pad 

leditto, .« -« 100 104 _ _ _ oes tie ems 

Small Lumps, o #46 92 96 _ _ — = — — 

ditto, . . - ° 88 92 an ® én = ~~ <= plies 

Crushed Lumps, . « 44 56 _ ~ — ov — Fart 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 23 — 22 24 28 —.| 2is 6d — 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. . 

good, and ord. | 105 108 | 109 118 | 105 116 | 190 109 

Mid. food, and fine mid. | 108 i120 | 118 134 {| 118 122 | 120 138 

Dutch Triage and very ord. = — ao —_ 90 115 — —_ 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 120 135 - — | 113 120 - _ 
Mid. . fine mid.} 135 140 oo — 121 127 _ —_ 

St “VA Oe ae 122 126 _ — 108 _—- 110 — _ 

Pimento (in Bond,) .- » + 7 8 7 ik Th 8 a — 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall. | 2s 2d 28 4d | Is 1ld 2s 0d 1Is9d Islld 1s8d 3s 3 
Brandy, . -- + --| #45 4 6 on _ - — 30836 
Geneva, . . . 110 20 — _ — -_ 18 19 
Grain ese 6 0 7 0 —_ - _— —_ —_ am 
NES, 
Claret, Ist Growths,hhd. | 45 55 _ = _ — | £30 £60 
Portugal Red, ipe. | 30 46),-— -|- - 45 52 
Ss White, tt. | 34 55 — _ = om —_ pers 
eneriffe, pipe. | 50 32 | — -j- -|j- =_ 
Madeira, . “ee * 55 65 — -_ _— _ 28 45 

LOGWOOD, Jam. — ton. |. £7 T7147 6 8-0 60 8 5 |} £610 70 
Honduras, . « «+ + 8 _ <= — 8 5 810 610 70 

tie xe 8 _ — _ 815 9 0 _ -- 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . . 7 8 610 .7 0 6670 7 8 0 
Cul ola 6 acs 9 11 8°5 810 715 810 = _ 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. Js 6410864) 7 6 8 6 8090 1 0 10 0 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2:43 — ~ — on pare: Ps 
Ditto Oak, . « + + = 30 3 4 _ ~ _ — = pe 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 2 — _— - _ _ _ _ 
Honduras M ys - a & de ; : } . 2.2 ; ; oll 1— 
St Dom > di 9 7 ¢ 2 p= —— boar 

TAR, et br. | — _ — _ 16 16 - 
a 5 Pea 18 - _ aia —_ = 16 6 _ 

PITCH, Foreign, ewt. | 10 ll _ _ ~ _ 86 9o=— 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 49 — 49 50 48 a 43 - 
Home melted, . . + « 52 53 _ =~ _ _ _ _ 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 44 _ _ _ _ — | £47 _ 
Petersburgh, Clean, . .| 59 _ _ — — _ 46 10 _- 

FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 55 — — _ — | £52 _ 
Dutch, . . « « « «| 50 90 — _ _ _ 2 46 
Si oe oe 4 4 — _ — — 3 _ 

MATS, Archangel; 100. {| 7 = os _ — _ 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 13 10 14 oo _ — _ - _ 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . {| 40 = — _ _ _ _ _ 
Montreal, ditto, . e 41 46 38 40 59 40 40 41 

prin’ orK 36 37 31 32 33 33 6 42 43 

OIL, Whale, - tun. | £25 26 25 a _ — 22 10 23 
Col i! Wtampriels 84s (p. brl.)— 22 23 —_ - 22 pas 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 6 7 64 7 0 550 8 0 64 & 
Middling, «© «. «© 6 64 5 54 040 5 — _ 
Inferior, . . « 5 53 3 4 0% 0 3 0 34 03 

COT'TONS, Bowed Georg. a = 0 9 113 09 Ol 0 0 il 
Sea fine, ° _ — : '¢. 2 & ae 14 20 

Good, « ° _ _ 1 61 8 oh — _ 
Middling, . . _ _ 14416 eS = _ 

Demerara and Berbice, _ _ 10.12 0103 1 1 010.1 &% 

West India, . =... _ _ 010 O Ill 09 O010;} — _ 

Pernambuco, ° e — _ a i Fe 10, 1 1412 

See aie a = 11 10 1 & 1l..1 0 


























584 Dang. 
London, Corn Hashange, Aug. 6, Liverpool, Aug. 7. 
Se % dad. & a. &. ds 
Wheat, red, new 46 to ioH 29 to 70'Tb. Amer. p. 196 Ib, i$ 
tne cites Sate 36 to Waterford 7 9to 7 11/Do.in 425 Oto 25 — 
old. . 41 to Limerick. 7 9to 7 11/Sourdo. . 32 0to35 9 
White, new —to a" 7 Tto 8 0/Oatmeal, per 240 1b. 
an Se Ditto, old. . —to —/||Seotch ..7 8to 8 6S 0) $8 Om aR ® 
Di = - 24to 27|[Irish Old. 7 2to 7 TjIrish... 25 0to 2% 0 
Rouslgn, Sew - é mo Be Bonded . a 5 0} Bran, p. 241b.1°0 tol 0 
Fine ditio, . ". .” 18 to 20 v4 Oto 4 6 Butter, Becf, &e. 
Barley... Fin to & 6to 4  6/Butter,p.cwt. s. d.° s. a. 
Fine, new . . 25to 27/Poland ditto . 20to 23)|Irish .. .3 6 to 3 8} Belfast, new 79 Oto 80 0 
Su - » 28to 29/Fine. . . . 24to 26/|Oats, per 45 Ib. Newry .. 78 Oto 790 
- So . 42 to 52 Potatoe + 24to 26 le & lto 3 3| Waterford . 75 0to 740 
Fine. . . . 56to 58\Fine. . . . 26to 28 5 lto 3 3| Cork, pic.2d, 77 0 t0 78 0 
5001052 O|Bect p. teres 
r.. to > P» tierce. 
Seeds, &c. —Mess 1000to —0 
-8 6to 9 0|—perbrl 70 0to 750 
& sd. s y Pork, p. bri. ' 
Must, Brown, 7 to 12 0|Hempseed . .- = to 55 0t035 6)--Mess . 45 0to 550 
—White ...5to 8 0|Linseed, crush. 48 to 35 Oto35 6|—Middl. —Oto — 90 
Tares, new,. — to — 0/New, for Seed — to Bey + Bacon, p. ewt, 
Turnips, bsh. 22 to 28 Ryegrass, ... 18 to 0 to 30 6|Short mids. 35 Oto 360 - 
—Red & green — to — 0/Clover,red cwt. 50 to 58 Oto4d4 O|Sides.. —Oto +0 
_- > — to— 0|—White . . . 66 tol ur, English, Hams, dry, — 0to —0 
,cwt. 56 to 65 O|Coriander.. 8 to 240lb.fines8 0 to 40 Green .. — Oto —0O 
qr. 42to 46 0/Trefoil. ... 14to 36 0t039 0} Lard,rd.p.c.— Oto — 0 
Rape Seed, per last, . £30 to £32. 















ALPHABETICAL List of EnciisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of June and the 20th of July, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Yorkshire, Sa, ae 


Agate & Boole, Y 
Lancaster, ealico- 


me Ee T. H. Hertford, shoemak 


A G. Wem, Salop, farmer. 

w. — Co. Birmingham, dealers. 
Bardsley, Manchester, cotton spinner. 
Barnet, T.1 ham, merchant. 
Barnwell, J. 

Barton, ote Ne Paul’ s Cray, K 
read 3 Marsham, Norfolk, miller. 

Cans W. Cobbompive ocaie’ 

» W. 


SH and Smith, J. Wi 


Cann 

ag a 
Cazzer, ‘Maher Cornwall, intik: 

Cleugh, J. and R. late of Leadenhall street, linen- 


and Co. Little Britain, bankers. 
, Suffolk, surg 


fale ek H brewers. 
Forsdick, J, Ruston Squere, Pancras, Duilter. 
ag W. R. Burton Crescent, Middlesex, 
once H. Lower Thames-street, wine mer 
pe) = Histapaste-tsent-wi thin, silversmith. 

mii tham, timber 
Hawley, G. Hi Se Shadwell, chessemonger. 
pee Ta mae So cloth dresser. 

W. Strand, hatter. 

- Dover, saddler. 
Hilton, J. St Martin’s Le Grand, sadler 
- E. Swansea, victualler. 
=" Batcombe, Somerset, money scri- 


Lee, W. Old City Chambers, wine merchant. 


as ame. T. Keighley, York, machine ma- 
er. 

Macmullen, W. G. and Co. Hertford, grocers. 
Macneil, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 


coachmaker. 
— and Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton-Gar- 


Marr, R. C. Rathbone Place, linen-draper. 
Mather, E. Oxford, 
Metcalf, C. Bedale, flax-dr resser. 
Medd, *. Staple Inn Building, Holborn, draper; 
Mitchell, F. New Malton, corn merchant. 
Mitchel, J. Milk-street, -warehouseman. 
Moseley. H. New Road, St George’s in the East, 
lass warehouse k 
Ni » C. Guildfo; , money serivener, 
Offer, J. ’Bathwick, near Ba » Slater. 
Peacock, J. Bawtry, York, victualler. 
Peake, W. Sloane Square, linen 
Penvold, W. x gn horsedeaier. 
Perfect. G. jun. West a 
Phelps, W. Camomile-street, ichopagate-ctrest, 


carpenter. 

Pil ton, R. Mile End Road, baker. 

Pla , T. New Bond St.eet, trunk maker. 
Purchas, R R. W. and Tredwen, R- Chepstow, ship 
Rainey, R. S tanner. 

Rist, C. igh auctioneer. 


jer. ad Aston , dealer. 
R. H. Alfred Place, Bedford Square, 
horse-dealer. 
ae YY Manchester, flour dealer. 
—, . Yarm, grocer. 
Stra ° —— linen-dra 
Su —— Stewart-street, Old Ground, 
sil 


aa ufacturer. 
Thompson, pe Cenepomens Buildings, Fenchurch- 


alsh, J. vi ‘ 
ebb, H. 4 woolstapler. 
bpm R. and W. Bishop, Wearmouth, mer- 
ts. 
Wal . Basinghall-street, woollen-iraper. 
Whitetesese 4 T. West Broomwich, miner. 


Lg W. Old wre sons 
ilson, H. Crispin-street, Spi 
Garden 


Fields, vietualler 


Yarnold, P. City Row, St Lakes, tailor. 
Yarrow, U. Chiswell-street, shopkeeper. 
Youden, J. Dover, spirit merchant. 


Young, J. Ware, Herts, tailor. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BawKRUPTCIEs, announced between the Ist and 


31st July, 1821, extracted from the 


Adam, William, and Oo: teeamet BEGEe. 
Archer, John, eee Edia’ 


iuany eotierdasiurs, dhiee 
Barkley and ctowartry of Kickoud 
Blackley, Thomas and Adaifi, fleshers, Baisbargh. 
Cg ag oS tm a 
, 8 » We 
a Lag Robert a ship-builder 
aatbened wick, srchatte) Pexth. 
—— Ro. merchant, cattle-dealer, fish- 
Gantass, Jobo, aspeleate anal 
Glasgow. 
Robertson, i meetons sont G 
shoemaker, yoy 
Top, Robert, and Son, —— ‘spirit-dealers, 
Watt, Thomas ond. Ce miiianhs and ware 
housemen, Glasgow. 
Weir, a mag lime-burner at East Camp, by 
a. William, of the Omao iron-works, coal- 
-merchant, Glasgow. 


G 
IVIDENDS. 
Chambers, David, and Co. woollen and linen dra- 


burgh Gazette. 
ers, Lockerbie; a 2d and final dividend, 3lst 


Danan. Janey, mendunt, Dundee; a dividend 


Goprieytne ene farmer and cat- 
tle-dealer, shire ; a dividend 
after 16th 


Petrie, py ty jun. Reeecrnaz Aberdeen ; a divi- 
Peedi cipro, Jha mere en a 
Prag Jay annem Hadigton a dividend 

and’ Bell, merchants and agents, Glas: 
V'a dividend olor 8 5 Stigust. 
ad ™m. merchant, Inv 3 adividena 

R ace , Glasgow; a 2i divi- 
‘dend 14th gus “aap : 

Scott, Robert, ik, Joba, i manufacturers, 

dividend August. 
nica Glasgow; a dividend 
merchant, Edinburgh; a third’ 

vidend after 20th A: of 


ht, Malcolm, merchant, Paisley; a dividend 
2s. per pound after [5th August. 


Wri 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Gorrequer, 18 F. eeu Col. 
5, 1821 


yy ah 


Capt. Crokat,- 20P. Majorin Army 
3D. G. C. Markham,: Cornet by purch. vice 
Elwood, ret. 28 June 
6 Lieut. 


» Capt. by purch: vice 
ret. 5 July 
Comet Hindle, Lt. by —_— do. 


w. “ye Cornet, by pu do. 
4Dr. Lieut. ~ own ag urch. vite ) m3 
Philli YP 28 J 
Cornet eval Lt. by putch. o 
9 - Hon. F.Uasecelles,Cornet . Vice 
Sir F. Vincent, ret. 12 July 


16 Lieut. Crichton; Capt. by: ee 


Penrice, ret. 
Conict Wrothaey, Lt. by'purch. do. 
J.R.S parch: do. 
D. Davidson; wae by putch. vice = 

bot, ret. 
Lt. more 


Ens. & Ltt Fletcher, 
Hon. P. Ashburnham, fm. 


19 


1F.G. 
purch. viee Erskine, ret. 








iF. 
0. 
7 W. Murtay, Lt. a" vice Brown- 
low, 1 ice L by . 21 June 
10 Lieut. Holden, Capt. vice eae 
dead 2 July 
7 Peete Lieut. = 
Surg. Burus, fm. f- p. 4 Vet. Bn. Surg. 


vice Carver, h. Pog do. 
Lieut. Barlow, at. Dr. Come. by by 
“ fm. 64. P. 


purch, vice 

capt Hue Bunbury, 83 F. 
uD 

- 5 July, 1821 


Lieut. Samo, C purch. vice Hut- 
chinson, a wo 12 “4 


poem fin, WPF. Li. ob by 
an Shipp, Lt. vie Dunlevie, dead 


29 Faonil 1816 
H. B. Lygon, fm. 
1 Life Gds. tt, Col. by vice 
Austen, ret: uly, 1821. 
Lieut. Lord F. W. Montagu, fm. 1 Ceyl. 
Vou. IX 


J. Burney, 
Bt. Lieut. Col. 


PROMOTIONS,, &c. 
Reg. Lieut. vice Wilson, h. aes s. F. 


1W.ER. Lf cae, Oe pe ee ae, 
ene! Pe er 

1€ *B Tie Cok i Fraser, purch. vice 
™ Huskithoas cot” 21 June 
et, oe 7 Fe Oe 
re Hao, bp 83 F. Lt. oF 

Exchanges. 

Major’ Brutton, from 8 Dr. with Major Sir H. 





Preston, fro 15 F. ree. diff withi Major 


ry eae gang: ieee 





~ Macpherson: BF with Capt. O’Dolierty, h. 


40 F. 
Libut. Johes, from 6 Dr: G. ree. diff: with Lieut. 
Hi h, p. 22 Dr. 
—— Hawkins, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Hart, 86 


F. 
from 12 Dr. with Lieut. Earl 


of Errol, 1 
—— Tarleton, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Maxwell, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 
—— Sandy from 40 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Armit, h. p, 27-F. 
—— Gru from 43 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


—="Tmbel From 58'F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 


penile Beige 


diff. between betwen hos of Dmg om commis- 
sions, Ensign W: 
Cornet cheat’ trots Dee Pe Ensign Todd, 


41 F. 
“hn from 4 F. with 2d Lieut, Shenley, 


Conolly, from 38 F. with Ensign wean 
B h. p. 71°F. 
a 


P. 
ous Shaw Day, from 63 F. with Lieut, Fenwick? 
Acsist Surg. Cundel rom 35 F with Assit. Surg, 


Kee & pete 
———— Keoghoe, from _F. with Assist. Surg! 
Barclay, h. p. 44 F f 





KR 





























$86 Appointments, Promotions, &c. [ Aug. 
Resignations and Retirements. —— Alex. Macbean, 2 Geylon Reg. Coyne mY 
ier Ort Boot — Boyle, h. p. 7 F. late of 42 F. 
Huskisson, 1 Ceyl. R. ort Sorter P 22 F. 
Major Phillips, 4 Dr. a rT, Hyde Page, h. p. R. Inv. Eng. Bou- 
Capt. M‘Dowall, 6 Dr. G. Jogne, , 50 June, 21 
—— Penrice, 16 Dr. Lieut. Buckeridge, Roy. Eng. Gibraltar, 
Erskine, 1 F. G. 12 April, 21 
Lowrey, 40 F. —— Fortescue, late 3 Roy. Vet. Bn. Mallow, 
Lieut. Norton, 1 F. G. . 22 June 
2d Lt. & Cor. Elwood, 3 D. G. —— Parsons, h. p. 9 F. Adjut. Monmouth Mil. 
——_— Sir F. Vincent, Bt. 9 Dr. Monmouth, 21 do 
Talbot, 19 Dr. — Eyre, h. p. 34 F. London, 20 do 
Jeliis, . Art. =. “ ,» h. p. - 4g en 9 March 
ins. Mon’ erie, - Ceylon. 
SS a Christie, h. p. 72 F. y 20 Sept. 
—— Cox, 37 F. on board the ship St Lawrence, 
Deaths. 23 July, 21 
Lieut. Gen. Hatton, formerly of 66 F. 18 F. 21. Qua.-Mast. Minor, h. p. 22 Dr. 7 June, 21 
Nicholson, East I. Comp. Serv. Lon- —— Johnston, h. p. 31 Dr. Bolton, 27 do. 
don, 3 July, 21 Surg. Keate, Chelsea a 
Lieut. Col. Covell, bh. p. 24 Dr. Colchester, — Millet, h. p. Watteville Regt. in France, 
3 July, 21 13 April, 21 
Capt. Mainwaring, 10 F. Bar.-Mast. Tait, Bahamas. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 











_ Thermometer. 
Eee a : a 
|Attach. Attach. 
Ther. |Barom. » |Wina. | Ther. |Barom:| Ther. |Wind. 
M.39 |29.435|M.57 ) |! unshine M.45 |29.920/M.65 Dull, but 
July if A.50| .592/A. 54 le. cold wind. July 17{ A. 59 |” 986A. 63 y|Cble. [Warns 
M.37 | .635/M.58 u .46 | .999|M.65 
2{ Cole. |, 18 Siw. | Ditto. 
A.53 | 1636|A. 59 fair. A635 | 0991A.65 } 
3{ M.36 | .704|M.59 Chle. Dull morn. st M.49 | .923) 3} Cbh Dull foren. 
iy ike eat ee! Soeeile peso 
e . . . * oren.snhow- 
4{)A- 56°] “a83|a.50 f (CDI lattern. 20{TA"60 | ‘202|A.01 } SW- (oor tre ta. 
P { M.393| .936|M.62 Dull foren. 21 § (M-51 240 M.04 } by 3 
oc 191A. 65} warm aftern. e { 5A S204. 68 Ditto. 
6{ a3 ‘0 A. 50} Chle. |Showery. 22{ A35 “99 a63} Cle. |Showery 
a M.57 4 -157|M.60 iSunshi 
Thiago) sila see eee af Ala 0] aaa)" lint warm 
8{|A"58'| “so0|A.68 S(O lchowers. 24{ GL] “220,A.65 f/SW> [Ditto, 
o{fe | 2 em 2{ RS | EN}. |Surmerae 
403, |875|M.63 M.46 | .403(M.63 ah 
me wtlicas| Sa) "* fan ci 
’ . 6 45 | .650|M.62 
u At] 919 a6 y= 27{ |h'50 soo. 65} W-  |Showery. 
12 a ‘80 wt o8{ Nl eos A. 64} Ww. _ ffhow, mor. 
13 . 15 M.65 w. 29 M.44 -662\) -64 W, Fair, witha. 
they laa ee 
ths | Sat wie] aaeett™ 
A.56| .652 A. 61} { A-60 | 576|a. 64} |W- Sewers, 
ref M.40 | 562 A. 64 = 
‘A. 58 | .775|M.63 |" 



































Average of Rain, 1.509 inches. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
June 17. At Pisa, in Italy, the Right Hon. Lady 


Blantyre, of a daughter. 
26. At \Goeuend house, Mrs Gordon of Cairn- 


, of a son. 
. At Pu , the lady of John Paterson, Esq. 
captain “s the Hon. East India Company's ship 
a son, 
At Monreith, the lady of Sir William Max- 
well of Monreith, Bart. of a still-born child. 
July 2. At Portsmouth, the Right. Hon. Lady 


of a ter. 
6. At I , the Gray, ire Aare 


yof A. F, 
troller of his Majesty's customs, of a ter. 
‘Leay, 


— At Rose Bank, the lady of Kenneth 
Esq. of Newmore, of a son. 


7. At Stenton Manse, Mrs Balfour Graham, of 
a 


son. 

— At Bury-house, Southampton, the lady of 
Major-General Kenneth Mackenzie, of a son. 

8. Mrs Horsburgh of Lochmalony, of a son. 

— At Seaton’s Inn, Bridge of Earn, Mrs Alex. 
Ballantyne, Kelso, of a daughter. 

9. Mrs Sands, Royal Cireus, of a son. 

10. The lady of Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. Bed- 
ford Square, London, of a daughter. 

15. At New Street, Canongate, Mrs Dun, of a 
son. 

— Mrs Napier, Albany Street, of a son. 

16. At Stranraer, the lady of Major-General 
M‘ Nair, C. B. of a daughter. 

17. Glenkindy, the lady of Sir Alexander Leith, 
K. C. B. of a daughter. 
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17. Mrs John Tawse, of a son. 
19. At fe py me Ae the Marchioness of 
Lothian, of a 
— In Lower Grosvenor London, the 
Right. Hon. Lady Catharine Whyte Melville, of 
son and heir. 
~ At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Barclay of a 


mmry At Castleton, py ey the lady of Néil 
M‘Lachlin, Ea. ofa 

22. At Ham! Semhouee; the tgs: of Charles 
Scott Murray, Esq. of a pe om 

23, At Annan, the lady of 
of a son. 

26. At Dumfrics, the lady of Alex. A. Harley 
Maxwell, Esq. of a son. 

27. At Houndwood- ~ nye the lady of Captain 
Coulson, royal navy, of a 

98, At No. 46, Heriot noe, “the lady of Michael 
Riddell, Esq. of a son. 

— At Pinkie-house, the were of Sir John Hope 
of Craighall, Bart. of a daughter. 

— At No. 26, Forth Street, Mrs Lyon, of a son. 

29..Mrs John Hutchison, Writers’ Court, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Hume, Castle Street, of a son. 

-_ At Comely Bank, Mrs Laidlaw, of a daugh- 


as Pe At woes Park, the lady of D. Stu- 


‘of a da 
= Eis. “EA ARIAGES. 


June 4. At nena Mr John Younger, writer 
in Haddington, to Sarah, third daughter of the 
late Mr R. Thomson of Berwick. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Archer, dentist, 
ed Street, ,Canongate, to Miss Ann Cunning: 

Gregory, eldest daughter of Mr Gregory, 
York P 

13. At meagre =) hd med ret pecketer, 
to Margaret, eldest daug' oO r jamin 
Waters, late merchant in Leith. 

98, At Bath, John Maxwell an, Esq. of 

in the county of Renfrew, to Mrs 
Cather widow of the late H Cathcart, ~ 
At -_ James Park x Harrison: Bac 
Eieboth, daughter of William Campbell, 4 hed 
Collector of Customs there. 
July 3. At Aberdeen, John Harding Walker, 
Big. M. D. late surgeon of the 73d Highland regt. 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Alex. Duncan, 
Ea At Ealing Church, Spencer Percival, eldest 
son of the late Right Hon. Spencer Percival, to 
Anna Eliza, - oe daughter of the late Gen. 
Macleod of 

— William Macdowall, Esq. advocate, to Miss 
Elizabeth Christian Dundas, third daughter of 
Mr James Dundas of Ochtertyre, clerk to the 


6. At Edinbu: 
to Lac or 


m. Little, sen. Esq. 


rgh, Mr James Morison, merchant, 
rth dau hter th te the a Christopher 
ncolnshi 


wm 


Claekmannanshire, John 
trick, Esq, 


Esq. day ie to Jane, only daugh- 
ter of John Glas, 


Stirling. 
— John Sinclar, fi, of Barrock, to Margaret, 
a daughter of the late John Learmonth, 


2. At Manchester, Richard Smith, WE . mer- 
Rotterdam, to Ann, youngest daughter of 


setanary obec 

13. At Enville, rors Seat, 
Esq. to Miss Hale, of ¢ Hollies S ‘ordshi 

— At Edinburgh, Carlyle Bell, Ry A w. S. to 
Miss Cun ham, eldest daughter of Charles 
Cunningham, . W.S. 

16. At Durham, Robert Rattray, Esq. W. S. 
Dorothea, daughter of the late John Dagnia, 


¢. In Cornhill Church, Mr William Grey, 
Youngest son of the late John Grey, Esq. of Mid- 
le Ord, to Miss Archbold, New Heaton. 

— In Cornhill Church, Mr George Archbold, 
of Presson, to Miss Elliot, daughter of Mr Wil- 
liam Elliot, of Howdon-Dock. 

22. At Edin h, Captain J. Robertson, 14th 
regiment, to K. ine Steele, daughter of the 
late George Gray, Esq. of Tullywhandland. 
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23. At Portobello, Mr H. J. to 
pom gr iter of nied 


25. At Howard Apres the 
Seeee 


of Smithfield, to 

the late Thomas ¥ 

Ayrshire. 

15. At “le sit Mr William Panton, manu- 
ys nooerg od to Ann Jane, second daugh- 

ter gt Mr Joseph ot PS recs gg oes 

nourable East India Com 

oot ane daughter of the Honourable Robert Lindsay 


27. Lieut.-Colonel Sir J. Noell Hill, Bart. 
K. C. B. of the Grenadier Guards, to the Hon. 
Anne Maria Shore, daughter of Lord Teign- 


mouth. 
7. Mn Inchbrayock Cc , Lieut.-Colonel 

rehi' atson, Bengal it Cav; to 
Anne, daughter of ‘the late Archibald Soot! teas 

— At “Larbert Manse, James Monteath, writer, 
Glasgow, to Ann Laurie, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Knox, minister of Larbert and at 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 7, 1821. At Colombo, Alexander Cadell, 

Sq. a senior servant on his Majesty’s Ceylon civil 
establishment, who had held for many years the 
— oie ay "eet Deputy Pa Paymaster-Gene- 
r lony, an uty Paymaster-Gene- 
ne an, f ene 

— At.Kon er, 
Captain Alexander iter the #4 Ceylon re- 
gimen 


ome. 5. At St Pp ewes at 6 os m. Napoleon 


Buonaparte, being 
0 in vig wary Aug. 8 1769. ent 


born at A 

expired ies fithene Off ol workin; the 

night only of which was considered by his Medical 
Attendants to be dangerous. On the body being 
opened, the disease was ascertained tobe a cancer 
in his stomach, with a great extent of ulceration : 
although fe pe tees eee 


crueiating, won rege ay no symptoms of impa- 
tience. oe ing in state, he was buried, Wed- 
morte May with military honours, in a —_ 
ealled alley, about two miles distant from 


prom = whee, grave was made beneath some 

“a Plymouth, i of fa- 
ay 16. At . n consequence 

tigue which he underwent in Spain and Portu- 

gal, during the late war, and of which he never 

thoroughly recovered, Lieutenant — tn 


= S of the of Litterflay the var apna 


fost tn hi in his Majesty’s a:servie, 

Warine ee” , in the 81st year of his age, Wm. 
June 2. At Scarva-house; Downshire, Ireland, 
Miss Eliza Amelia, only daughter of the late An- 

drew Macfarlane, . of Donavourd, re. 
20. At e Rev. Alexander Macleod, 

minister of the Gaelic church a 
—At Coldblow, county Dublin, Denis —-. 

Esq. late a Baron of his Majesty’s Court of 


ch in Ireland. 
Tat Kilbryde Castle, Susan Jane, the only 
daughter; and, on the 3d July, Colin, the infant 


ity , Mrs Ann Maxwell, re- 
n Charles Pitbladdo. 


24, At inburgh, after’a short iliness, Miss 
Aan ot one Mr Scott, minis- 


ba ah At Viewfield C , near Inverness, John 
at . of the India House, London. 

26. A ‘orfar, after a few nw days’ illness, Peter 
. Sheriff-substitute of agro 
burgh, Mr —. ue 


:. ton, Esq. senior, 

bank, aged 

— At Portobello, William Maxwell Morison, 
Eeq. advocate. 
At Greenhaugh, Govan, Alexander, eldest 

son n of the late late Alexander Wallace, Esq. of Auch- 


invole. 








P enaics of” Fo -lhy ow 

3. At ‘ 
Et he 
4. At To . Set the 
—At fair, relict of the 





ter of the late R Hon.!Archibald Col- 
Lord Clerk R: of Scotland. 
8. At Ha , in Franee, Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Francis Gardner. 


sith seit al fs dotnet M*- 


ey all, Major ohn hashes of the 52d 


oa 


Mr 
wae ee 
15. At Allan Park, Stir Age Miler, 
to Mr Archibald Sawers. 4 se 
16. ee ee pai 
18. At Mrz Sanam Homsiton, relict 
phate vy a | 
Re oy at ee 
r 

At Dublin, Lertenet Beles john Cormp- 
belive oe Boye) Vor 
oe oe Mur- 

iam Murrey, Bay of urzay- 


r= aa 


Mr Andrew 


painful 
aburgh, dane; infant daughter of 
Wylie, Haq of Annatfield. write en te 


— At Rosefield-house, Portobello, Christian 
BOpcioen, daughter of Mr William Jameson, writer 


the infant son of John Tawse, 
Dundee, Wiiliem, soya son of the 


R as Rexby, Bendochy. 
23. Pp. ila Tanzi, near Como, Mrs Oliphant, 

wife of Lawrence Oliphant of Condie, Esq. 

— At Lausanne, Switzerland, Mrs Kelso, Lady 

of Archibald Kelso of Sauchrie, Esq. county of 


A 
~ At Dalhousie Farm, Mark John, second sqn 
of the R Hon. Lord Robert pabegry 
years and five months. - 
berdour, Ts 


— At Seaside Ronde Cee nas 
Moubray, iene oF rt ne Esq-. Coc- 


'Y> 

24.5At Phanpington 1 Place, Vauxhall, Frances, 
94 dapaivier af the late Rev. Frances Stone, rec- 
tor of Cold Norton, Essex. 

25. At Mousewald Manse, Mrs Janet Richard- 
son, wife of the Rev. Jacob 

— At his house, in Kirkcaldy, Mr John Bax. 
ter, writer there. 

26. At 65, Nicholson Street, Mrs Lawson, 


aged 5 e 
At Cheltenham, after an illness of two days, 
the ] Dowager Countess of Jersey. 
— At Castle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth 
Gordon, wife of Mr ait Anderson, soligitor. 
ouse, at 


Keate surgeon 
ent for upwards of 30 years, sur- 
geon to the King, and late surgeon-general to the 


arm 
— At his seat, Pinner- re Middlesex, Sir 
F. banat. } -D, F = -S 5. 
_ mn ’ e wi 
’ Durin th 


at 
— ey oh Pim _ K 
was © person Ww, 
AS den when the 


me ~ by 
— In Campbell, C Virginia, 
Layne, sen. son | 121 years being is, Mi, Cag 


2% 


marie, near County, 1700. “He has 
left a Ass tee years, | ‘a numerous and 
y> } 4 to the fourth generation. 

Hila a subject of four British Sovernae and 

Py’ + of the United States for se gx | years; 
until within a few years, he enjoyed all his facul- 


i exepient | 

me & Ashford, in the County of weer 

aged 111, Anne Bryan, leaving a posterity of 
children, grand 


children, 
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AppITi1oN at Psalmody, some observations 
on the proposed, 565 
Adventures in Havana, 305 
Alleged decline of dramatic writing, remarks 
on the, 279 
Anderson, Samuel, Esq. notice of his death, 
23 


1 

Annals of the Parish ; or Chronicle of Dal- 
mailing, review of, 203 

A ie of the Power and Providence of 

, in the government of the world, &c. 

review of, 313 

Appointments, Promotions, &c. 119, 243, 
361, 477, 585 

Art, British, on the cultivation and patron- 
age of, 26 

Attraction, Adaptation, and Variety, Essay 
on the Sentiments of, review of, 393 

Bacchus, or the Pirates, a poem, 264 

Bankruptcies, British, monthly list of, 117, 
240, 358, 474, 584 

Biblical Sketches, No. IV. The Death of 
Absalom, 149—No. V. The Olive Bough, 
ib—No. VI. Hagar in the Wilderness, 
150 


Billy Blinn, 139 

Births, list of, 121, 244, 362, 478, 586 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, lines on death of, 
367—Stanzas on ditto, 436—Remarks 
on ditto, 462 

Bonar, James, Esq. notice of his death, 123. 

British Art, letters on the cultivation and 
patronage of, 26—Letter first, ib—Letter 
second, 29 

British army at Washington, review of a 
narrative of the campaigns of, 180 

British Eclogues, No. II. The mariner’s 
last visit, 35 ' 

British Gallery of Pictures, remarks on the, 
340 


Broken heart, the, 391 

Browne, Sir Thomas, letter of, upon occa- 
sion of an intimate friend’s death, 549 

Bull, John, remarks on his letter to Lord 
Byron, 421 

Budget, the Fisherman’s, No, I. 249—-No. 
II. 376 

Bye-past time, verses on, 390 

Byron, Lord, review of his tragedy, the 
Doge of Venice, 93—-Remarks on his 
letter to Mr John Murray, on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles’s strictures on the life and 





writings of P 227—Remarks on a 
letter to, by John Bull, 421 

Campaigns of the British army at Wash- 
ington, review of a narrative of the, 18@' 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, af- 
fecting account of the unhappy fate of, 
142 ; 

Catullus, review of Lamb’s translation of, 
50 


7 

Cheetham library at Manchester, remarks 
on the, 299 

Chinese embassy to the Khan of the Tour- 
gouth Tartars, narrative of the, 210 

Christophe, King of Hayti, on the charae- 
ter of the late, 267—letter from to a 
British senator, 268 

Chronicle of Dalmailing, the, review ef, 203 

Classics, Latin, translations frem the less 
familiar ones, 192, 385 

Columbus Secundus, voyages and travels of, 
Chapter I. 329—Chap. II. 331,—Chap. 
IIL. Meditations among the tombs, 332—— 
Chap. IV. The cries of Edinburgh, 399— 
Chap. V. 402—Chap. IV. Being the 
chapter of accidents, 405 

Commercial Report, 110, 238, 356, 472, 
581 

Contributors to this Magazine, a few words 
to the immense body of, 465 

Corn tables, 116, 239, 357, 473, 582 

Darkness, the Plague of ; a dramatic scene 
from Exodus, 555 

Coronation, on the announcement of the 337 

Deaths, lists of, 121, 245, 363, 479, 587 

Denmark, account of the unh fate of 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of, 148 

Doge of Venice, a tragedy, review of, 93 

— ic writing, on the alleged decline of, 
27: 

Duffle, Thomas, voy: and travels of ; 
voyage first concluded, 161—voyage se- 
cond, 258 

Early affection, lines on, 392 

Elegy on a country maiden, 544 

Embalmer, the, No, I. 448 

Epitaphs, 452 

ar on the ae G9 of Avion 
Adaptation, ariety, review of, 

Extract from Herodotus, 221 

Fables from La Fontaine, in English verse, 
review of, 3 
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Fatal Repast, the, a story, 407 

Fescennine verses on the nuptials of Hono- 
rius, 387 

Florida Pirates, account of. a voyage on 
board one, 516—History of the captain, 
519 

Fontaine, La, review of translation of fables 
from, 3 

Foote, on the neglect of, as a dramatic 
writer, 39 

Forgers, the, a tale, 573 

Fisherman’s Budget, the, No. I.—Letter 
from O. O. Balderdash, inclosing the 
Budget, 249—from Edward Ashby, Esq. 
to Frederick Ferrimond, Esq. 254—from 
Mrs Rebekah Verble to Mrs Frumpish, 
255—No. II. Letter from Mr Balderdash, 
878—from Mr Verble to Mr Mizzletoe, 
ib—from Edward Ashby, Esq. to Frede- 
rick Ferrimond, Esq. 382 

Garden of plants, revery in the, 16 

Glove, the, imitated from the German of 
Schiller, 344 

Graham’s Memoirs of Poussin, remarks on, 


Gregory, Professor, remarks on the death of, 
1 


23 
H in the Wilderness, 150 
Hakerwill’s Apology, review of, 31S 
Harvest Home, a poem, 318 
Havana, adventure in, 305 
Herodotus, extract from, 221 
Hore Danice, No. V. Masaniello, a tragedy, 


43 
Hore Germanicz, No. XII. The Pilgrim- 
sa North, Bsq., 60 
Hymn to Christopher North, “ 
Italia, 288 
Infant, lines addressed to a dying, 369 
beacon, verses on, 540 
the, 138 
the Honourable George, review of 
his translation of Catullus, 507 
Lanark, to the county of, of a plan 
for distress, and removing dis- 
content from the country, review of, 85 
Latin Classics, translations from the less 
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Lothian Ball, or the Widow's Cow, ina 
series of prosing epistles. Epistle First, 
427 

Man in the Moon, second letter from, 10 

Manchester poetry, review of, 64 

Manchester, versus ‘‘ Manchester poetry,” 
196 

Manchester, remarks on the library found. 
ed there by Humphry Cheetham, 299 

Marriages, lists of, 121, 245, 362, 478, 
587 


Mary Queer? of Scots, remarks on the ques- 
tion of her participation in Darnley’s 
murder, 194 

Masaniello, a Danish tragedy, review of, 43 

Mediocrity, observations on, 285 

Meteorological tables, 119, 242, 360, 476 

Moonlight, the vision by, 437 

Mooslim, the Sons of, (from the Hindoos- 
tanee,) 545 

Moral and religious instruction, on the pro- 
bable influence of, on the character and 
conduct of seamen, 414, 531 

Morsels of Melody, 502—No. I. The In- 
vitation, 503—-No. II. The Separation, 
ib.——No. I1I. The Dreary Moor, 504— 
No. IV. The Evening Lake, 505—No. 
V. The Marble Heart, ib.—The Even- 
ing Star, 506 

Napoleon Bonaparte, lines on the death of, 
367—Stanzas on the same, 436—Re- 
marks on the death of, 462 

Narrative of a Chinese embassy into Rus- 
sia, 210. 

Natural affection, a tale illustrative of the 
tenacity of, 127 

North, Christopher, Esq. hymn to, 60 

Nuptials of Honorius, Fescennijne verses on, 
387 

Observations on psalm-singing in our 
churches, and upon the proposed addi- 
tional psalmody, 565 

Ode written in the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, 22 

Ode on the Olden Time, 498—Notes on 
do. 500 

Odoherty, Adjutant, familiar letter from, 
131 

O’ Fogarty, Mr, journal of, 371 

O’Rourke, Daniel, an Epic poem, Canto 
IV. 78—Canto V. 373 

Owen, Mr, review of his report to the county 
of Lanark, of a plan for relieving public 
distress, removing discontent, &c. 85. 

Parliament, thoughts on the late session of, 
461 

Parliamentary reform, remarks on, 222 

Parish, Annals of the, review of, 203 

Parry, Captain, journal of his voyage for 
the discovery of a north-west passage, re- 
view of, 289 

Parson Willy, 151 

Paynter, W. D., review of his ‘* Muse in 
Idleness,” 64 

Petre, Dr Olinthus, letter from, on the 
writings of Mr Lamb, 140 











Philosophy of self, 397 t 
Pilgrimage, the, a German drama, review 
of, 481 © 
Plague of Darkness, the, a dramatic scene 
from Exodus, 555 
Poetry—Ode written in the cemetery of 
Pere Ja Chaise, 22—The Mariner’s last 
Visit, 35—-Hymn to Christopher North, 
Esq.. 60—The September Forest, 76— 
The wail of Lady Anne, 77—Daniel 
O'Rourke, Canto 1V. 78—By Adjutant 
Odoherty, 134—Fragment. of a Vision, 
135—The Galiongee, a fragment of a 
Turkish tale, 136—The Kail-pot, 138— 
Billy Blinn, 139—Twilight musings, 
147—The Death of Absalom, 149—The 
Olive Bough, ib.—Hagar in the Wilder- 
ness, 150—Parson Willy, 151—Willy 
Herdman, the Old Soldier, 154—Preach- 
er Geordy, 156—The Leafless Tree, 187 
—Song, 257—Bacchus, or the Pirates, 
264—The Maniac’s Plaint, 271—-Rural 
Seclusion, a sketch, 272—The Spring 
Morning’s Walk, 276—The Cot in the 
Glen, ib.—The Summer Night’s Reve- 
rie, 277—Harvest Home, 318—The 
Glove, imitated from Schiller, 344— 
Lines on the Death of Napoleon, 367— 
Lines suggested by the sight of some late 
Autumn Flowers, 369—To a Dying In- 
fant, ib.—Daniel O’Rourke, Canto V. 
373—On one who had never left his 
Home, 386—On the Nuptials of Hono- 
rius, 387—Bye-past time, 390—Friar 
Bacon, 391—The Broken Heart, ib.— 
Early Affection, 392—The Lothian Ball, 
or the Widow’s Cow, 427—The Vision 
by Moonlight, 439—Verses on July the 
First, 450—Groves of Blarney, 451— 
_ Ode on the Olden Time, 498—Morsels 
of Melody, 502—Verses on Inch Keith 
Beacon, 540—The Invocation, 542— 
The Wanderer of Connaught, 453— 
Elegy on a Country Maiden, 544-The 
Sons of Mooslim, 545—The Leg of 
Mutton, School of, No. I. 345 
Pope, Mr, and Lord Byron, remarks on, 
227 


Poussin, Nicholas, remarks on Graham’s 
Memoirs of, 23 

Preacher Geordy, 156—Additional notices 
of, 157 

Prejudices, vulgar, against literature, re- 
marks on, 173 

Projects, promises, and imitations, by Ad- 
jutant Odoherty, 131 

Promotions, appointments, &c. 119, 243, 
361, 477, 585 

Psalm-singing, observations on, 565 

Public distress and discontent, review of Mr 
Owen’s plan for relieving the one and re- 
moving the other, 85 

Publications, m~thly list of new ones, 
106, 236, 352, 470, 579 

Reform, parliamentary, remarks on, 222 

Remarks on Graham’s Memoirs of Pous- 
sin, 23—on the neglect of Foote as a dra- 
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matic writer, 39—on vulgar prejudices 
against literature, 173—on parliamenta- 
ry reform, 222—on Lord Byron’s' letter 
to Mr John Murray, 227—on the cha- 
racter of Christophe, late King of Hayti, 
267—on the alleged decline of dramatic 
writing, 279—on mediocrity, 285—on 
the Cheetham library at Manchester, 299 
—on the approaching coronation, 337— 
—on the British gallery of pictures, 340 
on the philosophy of self, 397—on the 
probable influence of moral and religious 
instruction on the character and conduct 
of seamen, 414——on John Bull’s letter 

Lord Byron, 421 : 

Revery in the Garden of Plants, 16 # 

Review of Fontaine’s fables in Engli 
verse, 3—of Ingeman’s tragedy of Ma- 
saniello, 43—of Manchester poetry, 64— 
of Owen’s plan for relieving public dis- 
tress, &c. 85—of Lord Byron’s Doge'of 
Venice, 93—of Henry Schultze, andother 
poems, 168—of a narrative of the cam- 
paigns of the British army at Washing- 
ton, 180—of Annals of the Parish, 203 
—of Captain Parry’s Journal of his Voy- 
age to the Arctic Seas, 289—of Hake- 
will’s Apology of the power and provi- 
dence of God in the government of the 
world, &c. 313—of Essay on the senti- 
ments of attraction, adaptation, and va- 
riety, 393—of the Pilgrimage, a Ger- 
man romantic drama, 481—of Lamb’s 
translation of Catullus, 507 

Ripvanwinkile, letter concerning the tale of, 
225 

Rural seclusion, a sketch, 272 

Schultze, Henry, a tale, review of, 168 

Scots, Mary Queen of, on the question 
whether she participated in the murder 
of Darnley, 194 

Scottish character, sketches of, No. VI. 151. 
No. VII. 318 

Seamen, on the probable influence of moral 
and religious instruction on the character 
and conduct of, No, i. 414—No. II. 
531 

Self, philosophy of, remarks on the, 397 

Sicily, account of the events which took 
place there, during the revolution in N».- 

les, 

Sketches of Scottish character, No. VI.— 
Parson Willy, 151—Willy Herdman, 
the old soldier, 154—Preacher Geordy, 
156—additional notices of Geordy, 157 
—No. VII. Harvest home, 318 

Sons of Mooslim, the, a poem, from the 
Hindoostanee, 545 

Spitzbergen, a tale, 166 

Spring morning’s walk, the, 273 

Stanzas on the death of Napoleon, 436 

Steam-Boat, the ; or, Voyages and. travels 
of Thomas Duffle, No. III. Voyage first 
concluded, 161—Tale IV. The wearyful 
woman, 162—Tale V. Spitzbergen, 166 
—Voyage second, 258—Deucalion of 
Kentucky, 259—Tale VI. James Hillan 
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and ie yong ; 262——No. V. Wenice, the Doge of, a tragedy, review 
Voyage secon J, 455—Tale 93 +3 * ots 


VII. The Dumbie: son, 456—Tale 
VIII. King Charles and the witches, 
458—Tale IX. The wraith, 459 

Summer nights’ reverie, 277 

Tenacity of natural affection, evinced in the 
tale of Vanderdecken, 127 

Torgouth Tartars, narrative of the Chinese 
embassy to the Khan of the, 210 

Translations from the less familiar Latin 
Classiqs, No. VI. 192—The martyrdom 
of St Eulalie, ib.—On a baptismal font, 
194.-No. VIE. Claudian, 386—On one 
who had never left his home, 385——On 
the nuptials of Honorius, 387 

Tree, the leafless, a poem, 187—Notes to 


190 
Turkish tale, a fragment of a, 136 
Twilight. musings, 147 
Vanderdecken’s message home, a tale, 127 


Vision, the, by moonlight, 436 

Voyages and izavels of Thomas Dufile, 
Conclusion of voyage first, 161—V, 
second, 258—Conclusion of veyage sea 
cond, 455 

Voyages and Travels of Columbus Secun. 
dus, Chapter I. 329—Chapter II. 331. 
Chapter III. 332—Chapter IV. 399__ 
Chapter V. 402—Chapter VI. 408, * 

Vulgar prejudices against literature, re. 
marks on, 173 

Washington, review of narrative of the Bri. 
tish campaigns at, 180 

Wearyfal woman, the, a tale, 162 

Widow’s cow, the, epistle first, 427 

Willy Herdman, the old soldier, 154 

Works preparing for publication, 104, 
234, 35, 468, 578 
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